























Factoring 


Points the Way 






























Receive cash for ship- 
: ments as made... yet 
Cash As You Ship extend your usual 
credit terms to cus- 
tomers. 


Full credit risk and 
No Credit Losses responsibility assum- 
ed by Commercial 
Factors Corporation. 





Collection worry and 
expense and the cost 
No Collection Expense of credit checking 
eliminated through 
our service. 





Learn more about these and the 
other benefits of Commercial fac- 


toring by writing for this information. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred'k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK 
SEVENTY-SEVEN FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 
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Weavers Complain of 
$1.00 a Week 
Loss in Wages 


on Looms where 


Shuttles Are Not Dre 


That sounds excessive. In our experience it is an exceptional 
rR 


But for years we have been overcoming loom troubles and 


improving our looms by Studying Extreme Cases. They 


emphasize common losses in production that go unnoticed in 
less extreme cases but that are, nevertheless, constant drains 
upon mill profits. 


In the case in hand the mill was not satisfied with results from 
certain shuttles. We sent a service man who made a two-hour 
test on two lots of 36 looms each. Using Shuttle Test Report 
sheets, miniature shown above, which we are glad to furnish any 
mill for similar tests, he found: 


On lot with Draper shuttles there were 4 stops; 
On lot with (blank) company shuttles there were 20 stops. 


Taking him for a representative of the makers of (blank) company shuttles, 


the weavers made the complaint of their loss in wages. 


Lost Production from Poor Shuttles 
Means a Profit-Loss to the Mill 
and a Wage-Loss to the Weavers 


Draper Shuttles Give Highest Production on Draper Looms 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
Atlanta Georgia Spartanburg S C 
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More and more, industrial surveys prove that as the 
working day advances, workmen's errors and acci- 
dents increase, due to fatigue—and that workers’ 
comfort and production go hand in hand. 

In units like this one at Ford Motor Company 
the machine shop ot the Engineering Laboratory 
minutes lost today may mean days later on. So Ford 
gives these workers every energy-conserving aid 
advanced machine equipment,a building glowing with 
light and underfoot, a clean, comfort floor of Maple. 


Maple is a floor that takes abuse with any, and yet 


is comfortable. So warm, dry, and resilient, it prevents 


loss of body warmth through conduction, protects 
workers’ energy every precious minute. So smooth, 
too, that it speeds up traffic’ both men and materials 
move with less effort. It saves minutes, saves energy, 
saves feet, saves nerves—steps up production, while 
its long life protects your flooring investment. 

That's why today, you'll see Hard Maple floors be- 
ing laid even in heaviest-duty plants. Before you build 
or remodel, ask your architect about MFMA Northern 
Hard Maple, in strips or blocks. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1793 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


REG U.S PAT OFF 


Floor with MFMA Maple 
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50% STRONGER CORDS! Sensational new 
Flexon process makes cords 50% stronger than 
even those in former great Texrope belts. 








20% MORE CORDS! Count them! You get 20% 
mere of these tough, extra pulling power cords in 


‘ede RECREATED 
every Texrope Super-/. 


ot®® | eevee 
Seeeaeetage | 










INCREASED LIFE! Cords float on amazing cool- 
running cushion rubber that absorbs shock .. . 
actually increases belt life phenomenally. 


elieta deal SD 
Feeveer 






EXTRA PROTECTION! Exclusive duplex-sealed 
cover protects pulling cords against dirt, grit, mois- 
ture, and other adverse elements. 








LOOK OUT FOR DANGER 
in belts with stiff, un- 
pliablecords ! Suchbelts 
look strong... but actu- 
ally they buckle over 
sheaves, build up ex- 
cessive heat that attacks 
pulling cords. Result: 
Belt failure far sooner 
than you expect it. 


WARNING SIGN! 
Sagging, slipping belts 
mean too much stretch 
not backed up by bal- 
anced cord strength. 
Motor must be pulled 
back often to take up 
slack. Result: When 
stretch limit is reached 
belt breaks under ten- 
sion, 


SUPER-7 TEXROPE BELTS 


are made by amazing 
Flexon process that 
combines flexibility 
with low stretch...great 
strength. Cords float on 
cool-running, shock ab- 
sorbing cushion rubber. 
Result: true strength 
... true pulling power 
. .. true endurance. 


TO WIN the war—America needs top efficiency in the use 
of its power... 


That’s why Texrope Super-7 V-belts have a double-| 
barreled value today. For here’s a line of V-belts that has ut 


been designed and built to give you increased pulling 


strength and drive efficiency... plus longer belt life under the ji 


toughest war-time operating conditions. 
In every way these belts are better 


You'll find they have 50% stronger cords! 20% more 
cords! Anew rubber cushion section that effectively absorbs 
shock! Full protection against heat, dirt, moisture, and other 
adverse factors that quickly shorten the lives of ordinary belts. 


You'll find, too, they give smooth, silent, slipless, high 
efficiency performance—in “matched” sets, and in sizes and 
types to meet your every requirement. . 


Whatever your war-rushed power transmission needs, 
don’t be satisfied with anything but the best—and that best is 
Allis-Chalmers Texrope Super-7—the V-belt for Victory! 


Call your Texrope dealer or the Allis-Chalmers district office 
near you. Or write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Available in All Sizes 
Y, hp to 2000 hp 












Once more war brings a challenge to chem- 
istry. We are threatened with the lack of a 
vital raw material—rubber. 

I recall when almost all rubber came from 
the Amazon Basin in Brazil, where the wild 
rubber tree furnished the comparatively 
small supply, that in those days was needed 
principally for rubber boots and shoes, rain- 
Now only a neg- 
ligible quantity of rubber comes from Brazil 
and more than 90% of the immense quan- 
tity used for tires and other new uses, comes 
from Malaya and the Dutch East Indies, from 


coats, rubber bands, etc. 


which we are now cut off. 

Before Pearl Harbor it seemed reasonable 
to count on the British and American Navies 
to protect the sea lanes of the Far East. 
Since Pearl Harbor the picture has changed. 
Chemistry is once more called to the rescue 
with a “hurry-up” program to produce 
400,000 to 600,000 tons of synthetic rubber 
annually. 

I do not believe we have yet begun to 
realize the far-reaching significance of a rub- 
ber shortage. But there is one thing we can 
be sure of; if it is humanly and chemically 
possible to make good the shortage by pro- 
ducing the required amount of synthetic rub- 
ber, the American chemical industry will meet 
this crisis as it met the dyestuff crisis in the 
last war. 


Enemy submergibles are again doing their 
deadly work on our eastern seaboard. 

My comment on “Dyestuffs by Submarine” 
brought an interesting letter from Mr. R. W. 
Boys, President and Treasurer of the Green 
River Mills, Tuxedo, N. C. 

“Your ‘Comment’ brought to my mind the 
time when the ‘Deutschland’ popped up at 


He writes: 


RUBBER 








HENRY G. LORD, founder of Textile World and president, Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Division, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


Comments by Henry G. Lord 


New London, Conn. I was superintendent 
of the Goodyear Cotton Mills at Goodyear 
nearby. I was quite alarmed to think that 
a boat could come overseas during war time 
and turn up in New London. I went to see 
it, but they had boarded up that part of the 
deck and would not even let one look through 
the cracks in the boards. 

“The ‘Deutschland’ left New London and 
went back to Germany, and sometime later, as 
you say in your article, it came back again 
to Baltimore with a lot of dyes. After she 
returned, I watched the papers and com- 
municated with my sisters in England to get 
any news as to whether the ‘Deutschland’ had 
landed in Germany, but there was never any 
word. So for several years we never knew 
what happened to that submarine. 

“After the war I made a trip to England 
and one day I was walking along the banks 
of the Thames with my nephew, and there-to 
my great surprise, alongside a @iclffAvas the 
‘Deutschland.”. The British Navy had cap- 
tured it. On it was a sign ‘Visit the Deutsch- 
land—One Shilling.” So, I went aboard and 
all over it—in old London which I couldn’t 
do in New London. 

“Farther along the Thames, I saw more 
German submarines than I ever thought were 
in existence, lying alongside of one another. 
They had been captured in various ways by 
the British Navy. No report that I ever saw 
mentioned the capture of all those subma- 
rines. 

“I am of the opinion that the British are 
doing the same thing today, but we will not 
know much about it until the end of the 
war.” 


a 
PS 


Thank 


I hope you are right, Mr. Boys. 
you for your letter! 
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The Ciba Laboratory 


EXISTS TO SERVE YOU 




















These Customers 
Must Come First! 


In order to serve you best, Ciba Company, Inc., 
must first serve these defenders of yours and ours 
before anybody else. 


Noda 'y, and in the days 
ahead, when circum- 
stances may force a change 
from regular routine, Ciba 


Chemists, Colorists and 


So in this National Emergency, we bespeak your Service Techuiciaes ove 


patience . . . we assure you that we will do our ready to cooperate with 
best in meeting your requirements . . . we join in 
the hope and conviction that the united efforts of 


all of us will speed the return of peace. 


you to solve your problems. 
Please feel free to call 


upon them at any time. 


“~~ nm rated. 











OO I te 
Sole Representatives of - SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY !N BASLE & Vat Dyes of + THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPAN 


P. O. BOX 25 — STATION C. BOSTON - CHICAGO : MONTREAL - CHARLOTTE 
GREENWICH & MORTON STS. PROVIDENCE - SAN FRANCISCO - PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
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In this emergency normal replacements must wait 
... but the preliminary studies, plans and specifica- 
tions for new and better equipment which will be 
urgently needed later should be started without 
delay. It is not too soon to “blueprint” your future 
requirements and to prepare for improvements 
which will be essential to your security with the re- 
turn of a revived competitive market. Farsighted 
planning to replace equipment which has become 
inefficient and costly to operate and maintain will 


save valuable time and safeguard future profits. 


Our engineers are anxious to keep you in close touch 
with improvements in methods and equipment .. . 
and to show you how these new developments can 


be incorporated in your plans for the future. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 


Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S.C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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The needs of our armed forces must be met fast, 
(I ’ (} in unprecedented quantities—and without fail. 


The change-over raises a thousand pressing 


1 problems. How to adapt present equipment? 

What materials are needed most, and quickest? 

Blah | JOR How to meet these pressing needs in the face 
of a growing scarcity of many essentials? 

° . Because of our long experience with govern- 

ill Histor a ment needs and specifications, Calco is in a 

particularly favorable position to advise you on 

all matters relating to color work on Gotern- 

ment contracts. With many other problems, 





too, our long experience with the chemistry 
of color can prove a practical aid. 

Your Calco representative, and our Technical 
Service Department are at your service to help 
in overcoming your own particular difficulties. 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 
Boston « Philadelphia - Providence - New York + Charlotte + Chicago 
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“Our country! May she always be in the right; 


but our country, right or wrong!” 


_ bile 
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WHITIN TEXTILE EQUIPMEN 


Cleaning 

Opening 

Conveying 
Distributing 

Picking 

Return Air Condensers 
Revolving Flat Cards 


Stephen Decatur- 1816) 






COTTON MACHINERY 


Sliver Lap Machines Spoolers 
Ribbon Lap Machines Twisters 
Combing Machines Reels 

Drawing Frames Quillers 


Automatic Bobbin Winders 
Whitin Long Draft 
Systems 


Roving Frames 
Spinning Frames 
Himalaya 
Yarn Attachments 


SILK and RAYON MACHINERY 


Roving Frames 

Automatic Bobbin Winders 
Upstroke Rayon Twisters 
Downstroke Twisters 


Rag Pickers 

Mixing Pickers 

Tandem Feeders 

Automatic Stock Conveyors 
Automatic Feeders 

Flake and Nub Yarn 


Attachments for Cards 


Dandy Roving Frames 
Cone Rovers 

Cone Reducers 

Ring Twisters 

Cap Twisters 
Intersecting Gill Boxes 


Mixing Pickers 
Automatic Card Feeds 
Camel Back Feeds 
Willows 


‘ap, Spool and Pot Rayon 


Ring Twisters 

Rayon Reels 

Warp Knitting Machines 
Staple Rayon Machinery 


Spinners 


Staple Cutters 


WOOLEN MACHINERY 
Ceiling Condensers 
Card Feeds 


Metallic Breasts 


Woolen Cards 
Tape Condensers 
Scotch Intermediate 


Garnets Feeds 
Fancy Twisters Wool Spinning Frames 
Dresser Reels Twisters 


Automatic Bobbin Winders 


WORSTED MACHINERY 
Cap Spinning, Bradford System 
Ring Spinning, Bradford System 
Flyer Spinning, Bradford System 
Ring Spinning, French System 
Changeovers, Cap to Ring or Flyer to Ring 
Automatic Bobbin Winders 


ASBESTOS MACHINERY 
Breaker and Finisher 
Full Roller Cards 
Derby Doublers 
Flyer Twisters 


Condensers 
Spinning Frames 
Ring Twisters 
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6 WAYS BETTER! 


Test after test and actual use prove Armstrong’s 
Accotex Aprons are superior to ordinary aprons 






























ERE ARE SIX BIG REASONS why you'll save time, 
trouble, and money when you switch to Armstrong’s 
Accotex Aprons . . . why 325,000 spinning and roving frame 


spindles are equipped with these efficient aprons: 


1 Seamuess: Accotex Aprons have no troublesome 
_ seams to break open and shorten life. 


Q NonstretcuinG: Accotex Aprons are reinforced with 
a sturdy interliner . . . assuring no loss of efficiency 
due to stretching during operation. 





3 Unirorm: All Accotex Aprons have the identical 
composition, and the dimensions of every size are 
absolutely accurate. Thus, barring unusual mill acci- 
dents, each apron will give consistently good service 
for the same length of time. 





4 CLEAN Runnine@: Accotex Aprons give you cleaner 
running work, reduce waste to a minimum .. . be- 
cause they don’t crack or scuff during operation. 


5, Repucep Lappina: Accotex Aprons are not affected 
by changing temperatures or humidities. Hence they 
perform with a minimum of lapping. 


6 Goon Friction: The good friction surface of Accotex 
Aprons keeps slippage at a minimum. Thus you'll get 
maximum production of a high quality yarn. 


Armstrong’s Accotex Aprons were perfected after years 
of specialized research, laboratory testing, and constant 
field checking. They’re made of a special compound which 
is both nonoxidizing and highly oil-resistant, and _ rein- 
forced with a sturdy interliner. Many of the Accotex 
Aprons now in use have given from 18 months’ to two 
years’ service and show very little evidence of wear. There’s 
every indication that they will continue to give satisfactory 
service for a substantially longer period. 

See your Armstrong representative for the complete 
story on Accotex Aprons. Or write Armstrong Cork 
Company, Industrial Division, Textile Products 
Section, 927 Arch St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONGS ACCOTEX APRONS 


CORK COTS ACCOTEX COTS 
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ACME STEEL CO, 
CHICAGO 


AUME 
MAKES DEFENSE AND OTHER SHIPMENTS 
“BOUND TO GET THERE” 
SWIFTLY — SAFELY- ECONOMICALLY 


Helping government authorities and industry _and shipping of the products of every American 


deliver vital defense products safely and eco- industry. 

nomically is a task which has been accepted Damage and pilferage losses are eliminated 

by Acme Steel Company. —costs are reduced for all types of packs... 
The scientific application of Acme Steelstrap from parcel post to carload ladings . . . bales 

simplifies and speeds-up the packing, handling and boxes, crates and cartons, skids, etc. 


Acme Steelstrap Meets All Federal Strapping Specifications 


NWA] esa old TV cc 
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-ELECTRIC 
SPEED DRIVE 


_ CIRCUITS 


s up to 16 to , 


Range 
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Get Bulletin 310 


for details 
DL ROOM LATHE—A ma- HOSIERY MACHINE—The Reli- 
e-tool maker designed a — ance V*S Drive for this full-fash- 
inch all-electric precision lathe ioned hosiery machine is arranged 
h all elements of the Reliance for “program” control. Shedtase RELIANCE ELECTRIC & EN CLEVELAND, OHIO 
§ Drive built in as integral speed control handles are set to suit 1082 IVANHOE we 7 
s of the machine. Provides a five different operations; speeds Sales Offices ® 
oth range of spindle speeds change automatically as each oper- TT — Te MILLING MACHINE 
5 to 2500 r.p.m. indicated by ation is finished. , ' _4  —Amachinery build- 
agnetic type tachometer on fu | er put new life into 
t of lathe headstock. an old milling ma- 
chine by applying a 
7% hp. V*S Drive. 
With more power, a 
r ; | | Be ae ie wider range of mill- 
Dee me A | : | ing speeds and more 
ats i . 
otra 5 tee a. oe | , . convenient control 


GINEERING CO. 


» Principal Cities 
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j = a ‘ ’ \ the machine has 
, \ become a bigger 
, r producer. 
k Paul | Jy P 

ae Gea CABLE FORMING 
al BEAMING MACHINE-A textile a Wee ae and WRAPPING— 

N machinery builder made use of the i rears A V*S Drive replac- 

L WINDER—A producer of V*S Drive to design a beamer on ey BE a ed the system of gears 


minum foil gets smooth an entirely new principle. All ele- seit <<. and pinions formerly 
leration from a low threading ments of the Drive are enclosed = a used to obtain speed 
(to the top operating speed within the machine. Provides step- es ‘se changes for the tap- 
ha5 hp. 148-1150 2. p. m. less speed range from 50 to 1000 ; ing head on this 
ince VkS Drive, Fewer yards a minute; slow starting a} cable-forming and 
aks when winding mean more speeds; quick stopping. : - wrapping machine. 
duction, m Now, no time is lost 

=~ in changing speeds. 
Product is more 
uniform. 












BODY-CHASSIS ASSEMBLY — An automobile 
IN plant synchronizes the travel of body and chassis 


I a. 2 y > PP assembly lines by using Reliance V*S Drives. An 


z 


R 


+ 


an 

E operator, seated where the lines join, speeds up or 
a < | slows down the overhead body conveyor so that 

[ the body can be dropped into place on the chassis. 


OKERS — Va trices die RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. © 1088 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


ily combined with instru- BIRMINGHAM « BOSTON + BUFFALO « CHICAGO « CINCINNATI « DETROIT + GREENVILLE, S. C. » HOUSTON, TEX. » LOS ANGELES » MINNEAPOLIS 
dts tegulati ng temperatures NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA « PITTSBURGH * PORTLAND, ORE. » ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO « SYRACUSE, N.Y.* AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Ptessures so that speeds 
ee automatically. The drives 


oe coal feeders change their 3 
‘8 fequired to keep steam IRAN eS DO MLO) LY RS 
Constant, 








GLOBE DYES FOR DEFENSE 
AND FOR CIVILIAN PRODUCTION 


Globe's extensive dyeing equipment is placed unreservedly at the 
call of the nation. 

Many accessories of military equipment are made from yarns dyed 
by Globe—bindings, webbing and tapes, knitting yarns, in khaki and 





blue for the army, navy and marines. 
Yet there is room and to spare for adequate service to Globe’s 


civilian customers. 
And back of us is the whole chemical industry of the country, pre- 
pared to see that there is no vital shortage of dyestuffs to keep civilian 


wear as colorful as ever. 


To the limit of our ability 


YOU CAN RELY ON GLOBE 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of cotton 





skein yarns and warps, Dyers of rayon, spun 
rayon, nylon and novelty yarns. 





FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Day and night BWH is producing mechanical rubber goods. Thru our 





















distributors many of these products reach factories running largely on Bee 
defense work — as well as army cantonments, naval stations and = 
Government flying fields. = 
¢ Because of national defense requirements our stock of mechanical x 
P rubber goods may not be as complete as in normal times. Faced with : 
K emergency demands, we naturally cannot replenish our stock as 
a promptly as formerly. 
8. 
We ask our customers to bear with us and to be confident that we 
¥ Gre trying in every conceivable way to produce their requirements as 
= rapidly as possible. 
We naturally regret losing business as much as you do. . . because 
volume business means ideal operating conditions . . . and because 
*y we consider our customers as our most valuable assets. ‘gl 
ae 
Production battles are not won by factories or machines alone. They 5 
are won by morale . . . by the courage and spirit of both workers and 
management to get things done. Customers’ morale helps, too. 3 
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MP 


\, WORKS: CAMBRIDGE, MASS., U. S. A. *  P. O. BOX 1071, BOSTON, MASS. U. S. A. 
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How to Dampen 
Vibration on High-Speed 
Spinning Frames 














THE “CORRECT” ANSWER TO A VITAL PROBLEM 
IN DEPENDABLE TEXTILE PRODUCTION: 






¢ Spindle vibration may result from several causes such as 
Problem * unbalanced packages, increased bolster clearances, poor 
Jha tape splice and improper tape tension. When vibration is 
not adequately dampened, it results in excessive loss of power, wear, in- 
creased oil fog and leakage. That’s why one of the chief problems of tex- 
tile mill lubrication is to dampen vibration on high-speed spindles. 








¢ Gargoyle Velocite Oils were created to solve this problem. 
Answ or * These oils bond so intimately with metal that their strong 
— lubricating films resist rupture and effectively dampen vi- 
bration— even under the shock of impact loads. 

Because of their unusual lubricity and stability, these oils help minimize 
starting torque and running friction. This has resulted in substantial power 
savings. And since the strong, tenacious films of Velocite Oils resist rup- 
ture under vibration loads, they minimize wear and maintenance costs. 
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TO HELP MAINTAIN CAPACITY PRODUCTION, CALL IN 
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ACTUAL USE of Gargoyle Velocite Oils by one large 
mill for more than 2 years showed 10% power saving, 
a doubling of oil life and decreased bolster wear. 
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L. EF. Dommerich — 
& Company 





Executsve and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 












Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


2 


THE same facilities 

which made these 

civilian fabrics pos- 
sible can help your defense production. 
Our unequalled yarn dyeing capacity, our 
large stock of natural yarn and adequate 
winding and twisting equipment assure 
prompt deliveries of standard or special 
constructions On any put-up. 


Our method eliminates waiting for 
yarns to be spun from dyed stock and per- 
mits quicker shade corrections and more 
accurate matching. 

Bring your defense dyeing problems to 
us and hasten VICTORY. 


LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 
* Providence, Philadelphia, Greenville, 
Chattanooga; New York Rep., 40 Worth 
Street; Chicago Rep., 100 W. Monroe Street. 











and that wasnt all. 


Hand cards still had to be made and the process was 
painfully slow. Almost overnight cardmaking became a 
doorstep occupation. Throughout the colonies the fingers 
of women and children were sore from cutting, bending 
and inserting wire into leather. . . all in a gigantic effort 


to step up carding production! * Today carding is no 


Ee Oeee ts 










yes, sir, he knew the 
importance of Carding 





No one knew better than Washington the 
importance of Carding in equipping an army. 
W inter at Valley Forge found his army clothed 
only in shreds and a righteous cause. Guns he 
had a-plenty but the warm clothing he needed 


was still in the process of being carded. 


less important. From presidents to superintendents to over- 
seers the search will be increasingly frantic to find anything 
to step up production. 

* We at Howard Bros. are proud to offer products we 
believe will deliver the ultimate in trouble-free, high-speed 
production . . . so essential for victory. Orders for card 
clothing made by the famous Tufferizing process are being 
filled as quickly as conditions permit. Check over your 


requirements and discuss them with our representative. 
kerins and Garnet ylinder 


30 inches and Meta 


Sreasts Rewired at Souther 


~ HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. Soca 


oward’s Special Hand Stripping 


nserted Eye and Regu 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS lar Wire Heddles 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia. N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas. Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Tor 
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Is your problem 


working capital? 


Determininc the working capital neces- 
sary for a business is not a matter of com- 
plex accounting as we in this bank know 
—it can be done by just plain arithmetic. 


What is sufficient working capital? It 
is the amount of money needed to finance 
a company’s business turn-over. Let’s take 
the cases of two business men—one a 
grocer, the other a clothing manufacturer. 
Each sells $300,000 worth of goods a year 
and has $30,000 of working capital. The 
grocer sells on a cash-and-carry basis, his 
inventory turns into cash every few weeks, 
so he has nothing tied up in receivables. 
Therefore, $30,000 is ample working capi- 
tal for his business. 


The clothing manufacturer has an en- 
tirely different problem. It is some three 
to four months from the time he buys his 
piece goods to the day the garments leave 
his factory. After that, since he sells on a 





long term, open-account basis and even in 
some cases gives dating, he must wait an- 
other 70 to 90 days before the recgivables 
are converted into cash. In this case, 
$30,000 is not enough working capital 
margin to carry him through the period 
when his own cash is frozen in merchan- 
dise and receivables. 

The grocer has no use for additional 
working funds. The clothing manufac- 
turer has. He must find means of convert- 
ing his current assets into cash. The 
Pennsylvania Company supplies that 
means. It may be on an unsecured credit 
basis—or against the pledge of receivables 
or inventory —or both methods. Whether 
the need is for $30,000, for less, or for 
many times that amount, The Pennsylvania 
Company is equipped to handle all forms 
of credit on a basis that will mean in- 
creased profits to you. Perhaps we can 
help you with your particular problem. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


FOR INSURANCES ON LIVES AND GRANTING ANNUITIES 
ONE OF AMERICA’S LEADING BANKS — FOUNDED 1812 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


MEMBER FESR AL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION + FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 















RAVO \ .- Lhe lndustry that Came of 


Age lo Serve our Wierlime Needs 





In 1918, the year World War I ended, the United States produced 5,800,000 
pounds of Rayon; in 1941 over 570,000,000 pounds. 
Volume tells only a small part of the marvelous story of Rayon, as it has 


developed from a crude substitute for silk, to the fiber that in its own right is 


constantly creating new styles and new values in textiles. 


The uses of Rayon alone, or combined 
with other fibers, permeate the textile in- 
dustry. Rayon has brought within the reach 
of all, fabrics of beauty and serviceability 
undreamed of a quarter century ago. 

And Rayon ever keeps research at work to 
develop new uses, new services. Right now 
with silk imports shut off, technicians of the 
Rayon and hosiery industries are at work 
developing finer, more serviceable, full 
fashioned hosiery of Rayon—just one ex- 
ample of Rayon’s ever expanding service. 

Tubize has played a very definite part in 


this dramatic story of Rayon. Manufactur- 


ing both acetate and viscose Rayon yarns 
and fabrics, it has developed modern, effi- 
cient plants, and a close-knit service organi- 
zation; and Tubize has constantly put its 
shoulder to the wheel to forward the vast 
research that has done so much to advance 
the industry. 

And Tubize, by consistent advertising 
and promotion, has built up in the minds of 
millions of women a realization that the 
Tubize Certified Quality Label on a garment 
is an assurance that the fabric has been 
tested and is certified for the service quali- 


ties that mean more now than ever. 


TUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION 


2 Park Avenue, New York 


Acetate and Viscose Rayon Yarns and Fabrics 


22 
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P. s§. Now when the service qualities are uppermost in 
the consumer’s mind, this Tubize Certified Quality Label 
means more than ever as a merchandising help—it will pay 
you to take advantage of it in your own selling. 


FEBRUARY 





Scientific Control assuresy 


Perfect Ring Lubrication=No Unthreadin§sn 


Topay the two important requirements in spin- 
ning, twisting and throwing all fibres—SPEED AND UNI- 
FORMITY—take on new meaning. They have ALWAYS 
been important. Today as never before they are of VITAL 
importance! High speed production of fabrics takes its 
place as an essential in all-out war effort. Fabric produc- 
tion and quality depends upon YARN quality. Yarn qual- 
ity (and quantity, too) be it silk, rayon, wool or cotton, 
depends in a great measure on design and uniformity of 
the RING TRAVELERS. You experienced textile men 
know this. And when you ALSO realize with what skill 
and infinite care and scientific control U. S. Ring Travelers 
are produced . . . you will understand why 


Shown here are examples of the Travelers we produce, 
many made to meet special requirements. Today, owing to 
increasing demand for U. S. Travelers, we are enlarging our 
shop 15%, adding some 6,000 square feet of floor space, 
installing more equipment. We were the pioneers in the 
development of what is now “standard practice” in first class 
ring traveler production . . . careful selection of metals, 
controlled hardening methods, accurate testing. But these 
essentials we have carried to a higher standard of perfection, 
which we genuinely believe unapproached in this field. 

At every step in production you will find ingenious and 
special testing equipment that we have ourselves developed, 
that your Travelers may last longer and be absolutely uni- 
form. We are constantly cooperating with mill men as to 
how to get better and longer service from their Travelers, 
sometimes finding that a slight change in methods or rings 
or Travelers will give them what they want, when improve- 
ment seemed most difficult. 

Space forbids all the story. Do this—come and visit 


i or write Hs; and learn uPat scientific control has 


re ally a NE 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND 


AMOS. M. BOWEN, PRES. 
AND TREAS. 


Sales Representatives: 


; NEW ENGLAND 
Carl W. Smith both c/o U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Herbert J. Smith P. O. Box 1187, Providence, R. 1. 


SOUTHERN: 
William P. Vaughan P. O. Box 792 Greenville, S. C. MID ATLANTIC: 
Oliver B. Land P. O. Box 158 Athens, Georgia M. Lee Bolton 
Torrence L. Maynard P. O. Box 456 Belmont, N. C. P.O. Box 7234 
William H. Rose P. O. Box 792 Greenville, S. C. Philadelphia, Pa. 


"The Travelers 
that KEEP GOING”. — \O0 


(ing TRAVELERY 
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Here are some of the scientific developments that have made 
"U. S." Ring Travelers the standard of the Textile Field 


The NE-BOW 


Developed by U. 8S. research 
to meet the several require- 
ments resulting from the adop- 
tion of the Vertical Ring (par- 
ticularly of the lubricating 
type). Notice the bend inward 
at the top of the horn. It is 
designed to prevent ends from 
flying out, while providing am- 
ple headroom for threading the 
yarn and for permitting full 
play of the Traveler to prevent 
binding on the ring. The al- 
ternative to the Ne-Bow is a 
shortened head, which makes 
threading difficult and causes 
binding. 


PERFECT BALANCE 


The “balanced”’ Ne-Bow U. 8S. 
Twister Traveler has its center 
of gravity about in the middle 
of the Traveler, with approxi- 
mately as much weight on the 
open side as on the closed side. 
The straight shank (indicated 
by arrow) distributes the lubri- 
cant evenly over a wider area 
and also spreads wear. Thus 
you have less friction, longer 
wear and smooth running. This 
Traveler will NOT pivot away 
from the surface of the ring, 
an essential in preventing un- 
threading of ends due to exces- 
sive twist in silk and rayon 
yarns. 


Did You Know That.. 


U. S. provides ingenious 
special tools for applying 
and removing Travelers. ... 


U. S. believes that Travel- 
ers will ride better if, under 
some circumstances, rings are 
made with a longer neck.... 


Astonishingly better results 
can be obtained by some 
mills through a systematic 
schedule for replacing Travel- 
Ohi a 


We once received a letter 
from a Chinese mill operator 
stating that careful count (!) 
had shown a shortage of 20 
Travelers in a box containing 
some 15,000 microscopically 
sized Travelers. ... 


We are glad, on request, to 
bring along a stroboscope to 
any mill to help in study of 
the spinning operation. ... 


A RECORE 
i t(D 


is kept of EVERY STEP in 
every production § process. of 
every shipment of U. S. Travel- 
ers. It appears in the number 
stamped on the sealed, protec- 
tive U. S. Containers. Reference 
to that number (even 10 or 20 
years hence!) is the key to a 
complete ‘‘case-history,” and in- 
sures exact duplication of your 
order, no matter how far back it 
goes. Just one example of U. S. 
scientific control. 


BEVEL EDGE 


U. S. Spinning Travelers are 
cut ACCURATELY to give cor- 
rect weight and smooth points. 
Special equipment insures  ac- 
curate inspection. The Bevel 
Edge is a feature that insures 
smooth even yarn—no ‘flat’’ 
ends to cause chafing, roughen- 
ing, splitting or fly-waste. U. S. 
was a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of the Bevel Edge. 


CONTROL 


Unless metal is perfectly bard- 
ened it cannot give perfect serv- 
ice. Perfect hardening is essential 
in ring travelers. That means 
perfect furnace control. POTEN- 
TIOMETER CONTROL of 
furnaces is the order of the day 
in U. S. production... and it 
is paralleled by similar modern 
scientific control at all other 
steps in the production of these 
perfect ring travelers. 


SOLD UNDER 
THESE TRADE NAMES 


Bowen Round Point Trav- 
elers 

Bowen Square Point Trav- 
elers 

Bowen Improved Vertical 
Bronze 

Bowen 
Edge 

Bowen Flat Oval and 
Round Wire Travelers 

Bowen Patented Ne-Bow 
Vertical 

Bowen Patented Vertical 


Offset 


Pantented Bevel 











This 


en 
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HUNTE 








Hunter presents the new Uniflow return 
tenter—the latest addition to the long 
Hunter record of achievement in cloth dry- 
ing—a record unequalled by any other 


tenter manufacturer. 


JAMES HUNTER 


NORTH ADAMS sinc 
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ENTER dries: 


14-OUNCE WORSTEDS AT 25 YARDS 
PER MINUTE, 16-OUNCE WOOLENS 
AT 35 YARDS PER MINUTE-AND 
DOES IT IN 12 LINEAL FEET FOR THE DRYING 
CHAMBER WITH ONE MAN'S LABOR 

























HUNTER now offers a completely new and radically different Cloth 
Tenter embodying an entirely new conception of air drying cloth with im- 

} proved handle at high productive capacities. In the new Hunter Uniflow 
Tenter, drying times are reduced from 1.2 to 4 minutes, depending upon 
the weight of the fabric. Thus, your cloth is exposed to heat and air 

) treatment but a fraction of the time usually required with subsequent gain 


in handle and quality. 


The new unit is all metal and requires only one man’s operation. It 

is equipped with every known device for automatic continuous operation, 
such as automatic guides, patented selvedge openers, temperature and 
; humidity controls, recording devices and counters, remote control, tach- 
| ometer, etc. There is a size for ary productive requirement. For com- 


plete details write to 





MACHINE COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Western Rep.: E. G. Paules, 343 Bendix Bldg., 1206 Maple St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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MOVE OVER, MRS. AMERICA 


Move Mrs. 


Uncle Sam! It may be a bit crowded, and we 


over, America; gangway for 
won't be able to continue to devote all of our 
attention to you. To win this war we'll all 
have to share our interests and efforts with 


him. 


You’re going to have to share your rayon 
with Uncle Sam. He needs it for tires and 
cables, uniforms and insignia, and dozens of 
other military uses, increasing every day. He 
needs it to replace natural fibres that are 
being used for military supplies and to fill the 
gaps in other textile shortages that the war 


has caused. 


Because the emphasis has changed, weavers 
have less rayon yarn for civilian needs and 
must, therefore, operate their mills with 
maximum efficiency. 


Toward this objective, ‘‘Continuous Process’’ 


Spun-Lo Rayon is making an outstanding 


contribution. 


"*Continuous Process’’ Spun-Lo Rayon is spun, washed, 
bleached, dried and twisted as a single thread. As 2 
result it has the utmost uniformity and is virtually free 
from knots and broken filaments. In terms of weaving 
mill operation these qualities mean faster running, 
fewer breaks, less loom stoppage and fewer seconds—all 
factors of vital importance in increasing mill efficiency. 


. S. Pat. Off. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK OFFICE © SOO FIFTH AVENUE 
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THERE is no shortage of Torrington Needle Bearings for less industrial applications, where its small size, | jw Cost, 
priority applications ...they can be delivered with the high capacity, ease of installation and lubrication haye re. 
promptness you need to maintain your production sulted in improvements in product design and o; ration. 
schedules! or reductions in manufacturing costs. And today there js, 

When the Needle Bearing was introduced eight years still more important reason for the use of the Needle Bear. 
ago, design engineers in every field quickly recognized ing—its availability for prompt shipment on rush orders. 
its unusual merits. Encouraged by the steadily rising sales Textile machinery manufacturers working on priority 


that confirmed industry’s growing acceptance of the orders can eliminate one source of production delays by 


Needle Bearing, Torrington began a program of plant planning vow to incorporate the Needle Bearing in their 
expansion designed to permit wider utilization of the designs. Torrington engineers will be glad to work with 
bearings’ potentialities. With the equipment manufacturers in adapt. 
beginning of defense activities, in- ing the Needle Bearing’s advan. 
dications of still heavier demands tages to their specific problems. For 
provided the basis for further ex- Le) full details write for Catalog No. 116, 


pansion, and today production is 
/ THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


geared to meet the needs of the SHORTAGE TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. © Estob, 1866 


Victory program. Makers of Needle ond Ball Bearings 


The Needle Bearing has already ' New York Boston Philadelphia a 
4 me ‘mras 4 Cleveland Chicago Los Angeles Seattle 


demonstrated its efficiency in count- San Francisco Toronto London, Englond 
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WHAT WILL YOU DO WITH IT? 


Our laboratories can help you find the answers. The extensive scientific re- @ Blends with wool, mohair, 


sources, the skilled staff and the creative interest that produced and perfected rayon, cotton. 
ARALAC are at the command of the entire textile industry. Our experts await © Combines with felting furs. 
only your invitation to explore the particular pathway of most concern to you. 


@ Creates distinctive new fabrics. 
In ARALAC fibre there are concealed a hundred possibilities as yet unreal- 


ized. For here, at last, is a new protein fibre possessing characteristics which © Takes dyes beautifully. 

permit it to stand beside such natural protein fibres as wool, alpaca, camel's @ Already proving itself in com- 
hair and fur as a servant of man’s comfort and well being. It promises new mercial use. 

Opportunities and new economies of far reaching importance, particularly in ® Chemically stabilized. 

fields affected by wool shortages — and we who make it offer our complete 


cooperation to the end that these promises shall be fully realized. e AND CUTS COSTS. 


kTrade Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
ARALAC, INC. 


Taftville, Connecticut 


ARALAC, produced by a division of NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION, represents but one of the many 
contributions this nation-wide organization is making toward the' more efficient utilization of America’s agricultural resources. 
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AVCOMT NO. 


. . @ New Special finish for rayon hosiery yarns 
... Means fewer irregulars, lower manufacturing costs 





Now, JUST IN TIME to help you switch over from silk 
to rayon, comes this new specially developed finish. 


A product of years of research in the laboratories of 


American Viscose Corporation, Avconit No. 1 has 


been thoroughly tested on a commercial scale. Nearly 


half a million dozen pairs of rayon hosiery have al- 


ready been made with the aid of this new formula. 


Here are its advantages, as reported to us and confirmed 


by our own technicians: 





]. Holds required twist in yarn during manufacturing—means fewer press-offs. 


2. Forms a clear stitch on the knitting machine. 


3. Affords adequate lubrication to protect the yarn during knitting. 


A. Easy to apply. 


— . . . 
ed. Not abrasive or corrosive to metal machine parts. 


6. Protects the fabric during handling in the greige—eliminates many snags and holes. 


7. Easy to remove in scouring. 


8. Inexpensive. 


INTERESTED? Write today for complete infor- 


mation on Avconit No. |. In order to insure prompt 
answer, please address inquiries to Sales Develop- 
ment Department, American Viscose Corporation, 


Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania. 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


World's Largest Producer of Rayon Yarn 
SALES OFFICES: New York, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C5 
Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


PLANTS AT: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkers- 
burg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. *T, M. Reg. Applied for 
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CAST IRON... AIR FURNACE MALLEABLE IRON 
+. STEEL... BRONZE PIPE FITTINGS BY 


Less breakage during installation .. . 
extra safety in service... lasting protec- 
tion against maintenance troubles... 
that’s what you can expect from Grinnell 
Malleable Fittings, made exclusively 
from Air-Furnace metal. 

A bonus of 20% in strength and uni- 
formity is what you get when you insist 


G 


TRONGER 


on Grinnell Air-Furnace Malleable Fit- 
tings. They are available everywhere 
through wholesalers, heating and plumb- 
ing contractors and branch offices in all 
principal cities. Catalog ‘Grinnell Pipe 
Fittings” shows the complete line. Write 
for one. Grinnell Company, Inc., Execu- 
tive offices, Providence, Rhode Island. 


RINNELL 


wHenever PIPING is invotveo 


tmityangeoerere 





We wae $s 


FOR MOTORS, GENERATORS, M/G SETS 


While it is true that the Crocker-Wheeler 
plant is working day and night... . that our 
backlog is greater than at any time in the 
history of the Company... . that 90% of 
our output is for National Defense—there 
is still some room at the end of our produc- 
tion line for more orders for our regular 


products. 


Naturally, the time required for ship- 
ment of these products is considerably 
longer than it was a year ago (except for 
certain sizes and types of small motors— 
50 hp. and below—and flexible couplings, 


some of which are still carried in stock in 
our Ampere and Chicago warehouses ). 


The principal products of the Company 
are pictured below, together with a-sum- 
mary of the capacities in which they are 
built. If you are having trouble obtaining 
motors or generators or flexible couplings, 
perhaps we can help you. For price and de- 
livery, write, wire or phone to the Crocker- 
Wheeler district office nearest to you. 
(Because of priority regulations, shipping 
dates for Non-defense orders cannot be 


e 


guaranteed. ) 


DIRECT-CURRENT MOTORS 


POLYPHASE INDUCTION 
MOTORS 


% to 10,000 hp.—Squirrel-cage and 


slip-ring, for all standard ratings, 
speeds, voltages and frequencies— 
single and multispeed—open and 
enclosed. Squirrel-cage motors with 
normal or high 


starting torques, 


normal or Jow startuung currents. 


SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS 


15 to 10,000 hp.—Engine-type and 
coupled-type for all standard ratings, 
speeds, voltages and frequencies. Mo- 
tors with excess capacity for power- 


factor improvement are available. 


% to 5,000 hp.—All standard rat- 
ings—constant, varying and adjust- 
able speed—open and enclosed. Ad- 
justable-speed motors for constant- 
horsepower, tapered-horsepower or 
constant-torque duty, for speed 


ranges up to 6:1. 


POLYSPEED MOTORS 


1 to 7% hp.—Adjustable-speed 

tors for operation on alternating ‘ut 
rent—220, 440 or 550 volts 
phase, 60 cycle. Motors provide & 


infinite number of speeds. 


= 


FREE BOOKLET—CARE AND OPERATION OF INDUCTION MOTO 


Today, when motors are hard to get, and production must be kep 
moving at top speed, it is more important than ever before that you ha 
no motor failures in your plant. 

This little 12-page booklet gives helpful hints for keeping your ind 
tion motors on the job. Contents include: Effects of Voltage Vanuaiit 
Lubrication of Bearings, Drying-out, Cleaning, Heating, Troubles,$ 

Write today, on your company letterhead, for your copy of ast’ 
Book No. 501. Ne charge—no obligation. 





ot failing ondens... 


AND FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


DIRECT-CURRENT 
GENERATORS 
Up to 7,500 kw.—Belted, coupled 
and engine types for standard and 
special voltages, Three-wire genera- 
tors with self-contained auxiliary 


windings in sizes above 40 kw. 


ert Mate 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
et Its -T- TL 


: 4 In Canada: 


ALTERNATING-CURRENT 
GENERATORS 
Up to 10,000 kva.—Belted, coupled 
and engine types for use with steam, 
gas or oil engines—25 to 60 cycles— 


standard voltages to 13,200 volts. 


i) 


MOTOR-GENERATOR SETS 


Up to 7,500 kw.—With either an 
alternating-current motor (induction 
or synchronous) or a direct-current 
motor driving an alternating-current 


or direct-current generator. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES . 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
erie Amal e 


Newark, N. J. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ER-WH 
Sa Le 


COUPLINGS 


For shaft diameters up to 5 inches—: 


C-W flexible couplings were de- 
signed to provide maximum tor- 
sional resilience. They require no 


lubrication, possess great shock ab-- 


sorbing qualities, are easily in- 
stalled and have an extremely long 
life. 


’ CROCKER-WHEELER 


CROCKER-WHEELER ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY ° AMPERE, N. J. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ATs ais 


Commonwealth Electric Corporation, Limited, Welland, Ontario 


S 





Nictory Requires 


INCREASED PRODUCTION iy 
CONSERVATION OF RESOURCES || 
y/ LOW OPERATING COSTS 


5-Roll High-Draft Roving System © = ae 4 4-Roll High-Draft Roving System 


with Patented Scroll Condenser ~*~ \ with Patented Scroll Condenser 7 


How H&B High- Draft Roving and Spinning 
Can Help you. Attain All Three Objectives 


INCREASED PRODUCTION. If you can't get new Machinery you can greatly increase 
the efficiency of your old conventional roving and spinning frames by equipping them for 
H & B High-Draft Roving and H & B Four Roll High-Draft Spinning. These two systems are 
adaptable to any standard make of frame. The cost, gor changing over is surprisingly low, 
because of the simplicity of design. | 


Diagram of 4 Roll High-Draft Spinning 


CONSERVATION. Important savings in power can be made by changing over to H & B 
High-Draft Roving and Spinning, because of the / great reduction in spindles required for a 
given production. 


LOW OPERATING COST. The simplicity of both systems contributes to low maintenance 
and upkeep as well as low production costs. Having no belts, they are easy to clean, easy to 
operate and readily adjusted. 


H & B A M E R | Cc A N BOSTON OFFICE .. . . 161 Devonshire Street 


a ci ATLANTA OFFICE nent Builds 
MACHINE COMPANY pire 0 kunen sing, soo 300s 
Textile Mill Machinery EXPORT DEPARTMENT 


United State Machinery Company, 
PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, R. I. oo. 115 Broad Street, New York, U. S. A: 
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American Yarn 





is typical of things 
American— Vital to de- 
fense —vital to civilian 


needs —and doing 













both jobs well. SUPER-MERCERIZED 


1. MUST BE MADE OF COMBED YARN 
2. MUST BE WARP MERCERIZED 
sPpaG re 3. MUST BE A PLY YARN 


P 4 4 : 


YARN AND PROCESSING COMPANY 


MOUNT HOLLY (is N. CAROLINA 


was 
* 


Special Representative: E. F. REDDING, MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. senna 


Re Oe AN EH I a 





~ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SH UNO CHATOCEA TE. acu room. gATMYOULNY. PLO TA. cuauon 
222 West Adame St. 735 Chestnut Street he Oe 40 Worth Street Ree S See a 


3701 N. Broad St. 
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Have the BEST Seaher — and 
Keep It at Top Efficiency 


Our duty to the nation at war is to see that Johnson sizers are 
available to those who need them in manufacturing for the "’Vic- 
tory Program”. Also, to keep sizers efficient, we will supply 
repair parts, to the extent of our ability to deliver them, to mills 
engaged in both defense and civilian production. 


But in ordering from us, remember the’ are built by specialists in sizing equip- 
greater part of our productive facilities ment, Johnson Rayon Warp Sizers are 
will be engaged in defense work. the most efficient sizers made today, 
This is no time to put up with half effi- and play a leading role in the battle of 
cient slashing equipment. Because they __ production. 

Be prepared now, for whatever production load 


may come your way, with efficient Johnson slashers. 


Charles B. Johnson Machine Works 


Paterson, New Jersey 
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" e -\$ THE COIL of the first Atlantic cable stretched its 
\ ‘ history-making course through the depths of the 


a iy ) ocean between America and Europe, it became not 


“S 


-o i 
A ») only a physical bond between the continents, but a 


symbol, as well, of unprecedented progress to benefit 
the trade of .¢ world, That the Atlantic cable achieved this in the cause 


of commerce is NOW living history. 


UNITY...HALL-MARK OF GREATNESS IN ENTERPRISE 


“AWAITING THE REPLY."’ PAINTING BY ROBERT DUDLEY. REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF Ai 


" 


Similarly, to broaden the scope of their endeavors with benefit to those 


they serve, the Niagara Alkali Company and the Electro Bleaching Gas ele C2 FZ. Ca 


Company iave united the strong strands of their enterprises to become MALMALE COMPAUY 


one...the Niagara Alkali Company. The quality reputation of all prod- OF BASS Cine SOREN HOU PON, &, 


: CAUSTIC POTASH + CAUSTIC SODA 
s...the ne traditions of management...will continue to distinguish this PARA-~ -CARBONATE OF POTASH 


seater Ar erican business in the field of chemicals. 








t gives me ple asure to advise you 


your organization has been 

1 to receive the flag of the 
iu of Ordnance and the Navy 
vennant in recognition of your 
tanding efforts in the produc- 
of ordnance materiel vital to 
national defense. Recent events 
e made this award of even deep- 
rnificanee than any which have 


ide in the past.’’ 


Secretary of the Navy Frank 


Knox, ina letter to Monsanto, 


” stands for teamwork! 


Among the crews of Uncle Sam’s warships 
and naval planes, the Navy “KE” is one of 
the most coveted and respected honors the 
men of a single gun turret or an entire 
battleship can win. 

It is asymbol, not of individual brilliance. 
but of championship teamwork... team- 
work that only long, gruelling hours of 
actual practice could perfect. 

The same tradition governs the award of 
a Navy “kK” to an industrial plant. 

The “outstanding jobs” which win an 
Ordnance Bureau flag and “E” pennant are 
not the work of one brilliant “lone wolf” in 
the research department—or a single, capa- 
ble executive. They are the result of team- 
work that only starts with the quarterback 
in the front office and includes every man in 
the organization to the policeman on the 
plant gate...teamwork that only long 
years in the peacetime service of industry 
could perfect to the peak of efficiency de- 
manded by a nation at war! 


LNG ERPS ER Es & « 


FEBRUARY, 1942 


Monsanto is proud to fly the Navy a 
in recognition of past performance a glad 
to accept the responsibility it imposes for 
future performance. MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
Company, St. Lours, Missourt. 


ok * *K 


The Naval Ordnance flag and coveted “E” pennant 


were awarded specifically to the general staff of 


Monsanto’s Phosphate Division and the division’s 
plants at Anniston, Alabama, and Monsanto, Tenn. 





WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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CURRENT efforts of brain and brawn, man and 
machine will determine how far today’s concerns 
will go tomorrow. To manufacturers now “on their 
metile” to meet the challenge of future merchan- 
dising needs, Hinde & Dauch offers the facilities 
of the Package Laboratory. Just as H & D’s 25 
mills and factories are now working full time 
to produce shipping boxes 

for hundreds of items, from 

shells to shoes, H & D’s 


Package Engineers are ready 


New standards of simplicity, effective- 


These services include the study of your product, 
your market, your complete packaging program; 
the development of corrugated packages to meet 
the situation squarely; the preparation of packages 


which are more simple, more economical, more 


effective . . . depending upon your objective. 


H & D can perfect the packages you need to 
complete tomorrow’s merchan- 
dising program so that it can 
be “stored” as a unit, ready to 


roll when business gets the 


ness, economy, practicality are continually 


being established as H & D Package 


to “deliver” for manufacturers 


Engineers work full time on corrugated 


signal to go ahead. Write us 


package development. Perhaps the adap- 


seeking authoritative packaging 


tion of one or more of these corrugated 


today. There’s no obligation. 


achievements will save you dollars today, 


recommendations and services. 


4230 DECATUR 


STREET, 


as well as precious time tomorrow. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 


FACTORIES in Baltimore @ Boston @ Buffalo @ Chicago @ Cleveland © Detroit © Gloucester, N, J. @ Hoboken 


Kansas City @ Lenoir, N. C. @ Montreal @ Muncie 
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_ Carbon rings and garter springs 
: prevent costly steam leaks. 


Streamlined buckets 
made of chrome-iron 












Trigger-action 
overspeed pro- 
tection! 


Se ee 


Pt 
tg 


a 7h : a a ty : The oil is insu- 

lated and cooled 
by circulating 
water. 













Here's the strainer 
thet protects the 
| valves and wheel. 

























Heavy casing and 
flanges for extra 
strength. 


WHETHER IT’S A 40- OR 160- 5 
HOUR WEEK, IT PAYS TO USE It 5 Easy fo See Why 
TURBINES WHERE... , _ . 

* low-pressure steam is used. In a variety Type D Mechanical-drive Turbines 


of industries, such as oil refineries, chemical 


plants, and paper and textile mills, tur- Last the L-o-n-g-e-s-t 


bines reduce high-pressure steam to proc- 





ess pressures while producing low-cost With pumps, fans, and compressors required to run continuously 

by-product power. for longer periods these days, dependable drives are necessary 

for defense against shutdowns. To meet today’s increased produc- 

* reliable drives are essential. Circulating, tion requirements you’ll find it pays to go Type D—to use G-E 

| condensate, and boiler-feed pumps; forced- mechanical-drive turbines to drive your important apparatus in 
draft and induced-draft fans; coal stokers which some “weak link’ may limit production. 


and pulverizers are but a few that require 


pa : This now-better-than-ever turbine has a strainer to prevent 
never-failing operation. 


entrance of foreign materials, a combined trip and throttle valve 


| dependable stand-by power is required to assure protection against overspeed, and ring-lubricated 
| for fire pumps, emergency boiler-feed bearings with the oil supply insulated and cooled by circulating 
| pumps, exciters, and similar auxiliaries. water. Add to these exclusive advantages the chrome-alloy 
No preliminary “warming-up” period is buckets, the dynamically balanced rotor, the sustained efficiency, 
necessary. and the carbon packing glands that reduce steam loss—and 
you'll realize why Type D drives avoid wasted money and 

* hazards of explosion are present. valuable time through shutdowns. 
* 9 range of speed is required. As production gains more speed, more power will be needed. 
Remember, there’s a G-E turbine specialist near who can show 
* the speed must be adjusted automat- you how to get economical power as a by-product of steam. 





ically. as required, to control pump or fan 


, Enlist his help. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
discharge pressure. 


x UNfavorable atmospheric conditions 
exist, such as dampness and high ambient 
temperatures. 


GENERAL (% ELECTRIC 


252-6-450 






What you ean do to help busy 


tastes fetter! 


TIME IS SHORT! 





— A MILLER Continuous Wireway Fluo. 
lle rescent Lighting System in your plant 





Feb, 1st—8,016 hours to 


ty in 1942. Men, make ao will minimize worker eye fatigue .,, 
the most of them! : 0 











increase production efficiency .,, 






speed war effort. 






































Here’s a proven way to help your men work 
better, faster, more surely and with less eye 
fatigue. Install MILLER 50 FOOT CANDLER or 100 
FOOT CANDLER in your factory areas and MILLER 
TROFFERS in oflices and drafting rooms. 


Help them see what they’re doing clearly and 
sharply with 50 foot candles or better of work- 
ing light. 





This is a “working tool” we’re talking about. 
At a cost of a few pennies per man-hour it 
will return dollar wonders in production for 
you. It is doing that today for other Icading 
offense plants. 


Prompt response from you will enable us to 
speed deliveries, render you superlative service. 
Act today. (Representatives in principal cities.) 

* 


Be sure you get these 
5 MILLER fluorescent lighting benefits 


HIGHER ILLUMINATION . . . 50 to 100 foot candles- 


with uniform light distribution. 


30 TO 50% LOWER INSTALLATION COSTS .. . Make 
war production doliars go further. 


FASTER INSTALLATION . . . Steps up building schedules- 
plants get into production quicker. 


SIMPLIFIED MAINTENANCE .. . Easty-to-clean, removable 


porcelain-enamel reflectors—save man-hours for production. 


ALLOWANCE FOR FUTURE LIGHTING NEEDS... . illu- 
mination can be increased 45% without new fixtures—lowet 
obsolescence. 


Multiflash photograph 
made especially for 
this advertisement by 
Paul # ing 






50 FOOT CANDLER 
100 FOOT CANDLER 
MILLER TROFFERS 


Continuous Wireway Fluorescent 
Lighting Systems 
















THE MILLER COMPANY 


S MERIDEN, CONN. 
wae Pioneers in Good Lighting Since 1844 


= e ee ® MILLER offers a complete line of 
= 7 filament and fluorescent lighting equipment 
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yratories at 
-hemical, 

Cy anami chem 
Stamford, 


POU RY a 


The extraordinary demands of the times are such 
as to tax the ingenuity of all industry. The textile 
industry, too, is faced with additional burdens on 
its capacities, and problems as to its processes and 
materials. Only the best is equal to the job to be 
done...and the importance of the proper selec- 
tion of raw materials to meet the new requirements 
is greater than ever before. 


en ine 
physical a : engineering are % 


on anamic 
are intained at the many Cy 
mainte 


plants. 


At Cyanamid, research in textile chemicals, always 
an important phase of the Company’s activities, is 
ia aie directed toward advancing the means and methods 
The Electron Microscer first © of meeting present conditions, and conditions that 
Stamford Laborem cial use, is Capa may be faced in the future. The many chemical 
bt bint slersiOs 30, 000 timernical specialties Cyanamid supplies... sulphonated oils, 
vealing many ee to Cyana- penetrants, softeners, finishes, sizing compounds, 
characteristirt ‘in textile chemicals. wetting agents and others... are subjected to criti- 
eee cal examination for ways to improve quality and to 
broaden their usefulness. New products are devel- 
oped to meet new conditions and to replace others 
made unavailable due to the emergency. In this work 
Cyanamid coordinates the most modern chemical, 
physical testing, and analytical equipment with the 
talents of a highly trained laboratory staff...a pro- 
cedure that has succeeded through the years in pro- 
ducing better products at lower costs and many 
new products of timely application to the needs of 
users of chemicals in industry. 













vs 3 ee te td 
Midd ies ites ” Cyanamid research is devoted not only to matters 
ese sae of materials but also to methods and equipment as 
ee well. Cyanamid’s chemists, technicians, and repre- 
sentatives, thoroughly trained in the fields they serve, 
are prepared to examine, test and counsel in rela- 
tion to specific conditions in a manufacturer’s own 
plant, and help him solve emergency and “chronic” 
production problems. In any matter relating to the 
selection and use of textile chemicals, Cyanamid is 
“on call” to assist you in the most practical and 
economical way. There is no obligation. 


SULPHONATED OILS; PENETRANTS; SOFTENERS; FINISHES; 
SIZING COMPOUNDS; DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS 


[he Launderometer and Heat Curing Box for testing of resin applications are representa- 
ve of the modern equipment in Cyanamid’s Textile Chemicals Laboratory at Stamford. 


#r 
A section of the 


A corner of the 
ysical Testing Laboratory. 


Phy ; ; 
, Micro-Analytical Laboratory. 





Wr De COOL 


GD) & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


5 


YES..! IN EVERY INDUSTRY 
LUBRIPLATE SPEEDS DEFENSE 


METAL 
WORKING 


ro As . 


On land—on sea—in the air—in every phase 
of industry vital to defense, LUBRIPLATE 
lubricants are doing jobs that are nothing 
short of amazing. From a smear on the worm 
screw of the naval officer's binoculars to a ton 
of LUBRIPLATE in the dredge underwater 
gear case—against friction and wear— 
thwarting rust and corrosion—conserving 
bearings and parts—LUBRIPLATE carries on. 


MINING 


28 
a 
é ff 


In spite of heat and high water—tractors and 
trucks rolling through muck and mud—spot- 
less food packing machines constantly 
washed with scalding water—textile spindles 
whirling faster than ever before—marine 
equipment exposed to highly corrosive sea- 
water and spray—LUBRIPLATE lubricants 
perform under conditions that would stop 


ordinary lubricants cold. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 
FISKE BROTHERS REFINING COMPANY 


SINCE 1870 
Newark, N. J. 


Toledo, Ohio 


DEALERS FROM COAST TO COAST 


LUBRIPLATE 


PO a me lt ae ee ee de Te 
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| ELECTROLYTIC 
\ HYDROGEN 
PEROXIDE | 


~ 





Keep in touch with 


BECCO 


HYDROGEN PEROXIDE TECHNICAL SERVICE 
for accurate, reliable, and comprehensive 
information on Peroxide Bleaching of all 
fibres... by all Methods and Procedures in- 


cluding all systems of Continuous Bleaching. 





BECCO SALES CORPORATION 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Branch Offices in Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago and Charlotte 
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What Happens 
When a 
A Tae oye] 





CONCAVE SIDE 


Cuts Belt Costs! 


If you care about belt costs, pick up any V-belt you have handy and make 
this simple test:— 


Bend the V-belt while you grip its sides and you will feel how the belt changes 
shape. The top, under tension, narrows. The bottom widens. The sides of the belt 
bulge out. Clearly, if its sides were straight to begin with, the bent belt is forced 
into a shape that does not fit the sheave groove—as shown in figure 1, on the left. 


Now, bend a V-belt built with the patented Concave side. You get the same 
shape change, but now the new shape exactly fits the sheave groove—as shown in 
figure 2. There is no side-bulge. Results? (1) Uniform side-wall wear—longer 
life! (2) The belt gets a full side-width grip on the pulley—carries heavier loads 
without slippage. This cuts belt costs and saves power. 


Only belts built by Gates are built with the Concave side, which is a Gates 
patent. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 





Chicago, IL 
$49 West Washington 215 


i0-d 


Dallas, Tex. 


a4) 


2213 Gritfin Street 
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Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


TES” :.o: DRIVES 


New York City Birmingham, Ala. Los Angeles, Cal. Denver, Colo. 
219 Fourth Avenue 405 Liberty National Life Bldg 2240 East Washington Blvd. 999 South Broadway 
Portland, Ore. San Francisco, Cal. 
333 N. W. Sth Avenu 2700 16th Street 


Romantically yours... Every woman knows that the romance 


of her stockings is in the quality of the fabric. Every hosiery manu- 


facturer knows that good needles are the best safeguard for better 


fabric and bigger profits in full-fashioned knitting. . . . Keep 


Qe 


your knitting machines young and effective with TMW Needles. 
TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS ¢ READING, PA. 


insignia (twice size) 
f Textile Machine 
ng production of 
terials for defense. 
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“It is not enough to run, one must start in time. 


FRI PR 


Regardless of the fibre used, the new READING 3()-section 5 1-Gauge Full-F shiont 


Knitting Machine produces 104 per cent more volume and 156 per cent mo! 


value than ordinary 2(0)-section 42-gauge machines. And remember: Mone: 
invested in modern machinery serves as insurance for your total investmeth 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS e READING, P& 


MOIST-o-GRAPH Recorder Controller 


in Lint-Proof Cabinet. 


BROWN 0; 


SEND FOR THIS 
BOOKLET 


To get the complete story 
on Brown Moist - o - Graph 
Control System, write for 
Booklet No. 9304. It fully 
describes the Brown Moist- 
o-Graph_ Control System 

instrumentation of 


Slasher and size box con- 
tro] 


ROWN 


if 


wa. 


Se | 


ors 0 GRamH 
CONTROL CameetT 


, OG 


L_/ 


/ 

ay 
Y 
— 

4° 

“CN arenaverta 


wamiaBLl SPEED 


DRE _ vant 


SCHEMATIC LAYOUT OF COMPLETE BROWN MO;ST 


1. 


GaPH SYSTEM 


ON SACO LOWELL HIGH SPEED COTTON SLASHER 


The Moisture Detector Roll. 


[coe ONG atconpue 
® WERATEO am OPERATE 
rempenatumt 

ve 


The Live Steam Side of the Cylinders showing Regulating 


Valves and Pressure-Recording Instruments 


MOIST-o-GRAPH Directly Measures Moisture 
Content and RECORDS Per Cent Regain 


At the Lockwood Company Mills of Waterville, Maine, where the Brown Moist-o-Graph Slasher Speed 
Control System is installed ona Saco-Lowell ModelC Slasher, the following advantages have been noted: 


A large increase in production per machine, 
with corresponding decrease in cost. 


The regain in the warp is held within very 
close limits by precise control of the yarn 
speed over the cylinders. 


A visual, permanent record of the moisture 
content of every beam from beginning to end. 


Elimination of damage to the yarn by either 
over-drying, breakdown of the sizing mixture, 
or other fibre damages. 


The more even application of the size, its 
better penetration, and the efficient removal 
of the surface surplus results in a saving of 
size materials, and the reduction of shedding 
in the weave room. 


Better drying removes the danger from 
mildew and other fungus growth. 


There is a definite saving in Steam per pound 
of yarn dried. 


Weave room efficiency has been increased 
due to better sized warps. 


of 


and Contro/ 


Tad rr 


ilakY a 


The Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH measures regain 
with an accuracy which numerous installations 
have shown to be far above that obtained in 
routine laboratory tests, and records it on a 12" 
chart. 


The MOIST-o-GRAPH controls within plus or 
minus 2 per cent regain. Mills that have never 
attempted to operate their slashers above 
half capacity now find it possible to safely in- 
crease slasher speeds 40% and more. 


The Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH operates on the 
principle that for every per cent regain yarn 
has a corresponding electrical resistance. As 
the yarn passes over the back press roll—the 
Moist-o-Graph detecting roller, in direct con- 
tact with the yarn, records moisture content 
continuously in terms of per cent regain. 


The Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH is easy to install on 
cotton and rayon slashers. 


Write the BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, a 
division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
4509 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. Offices in 
all principal cities. Toronto, Canada: 117 Peter 
Street. 


Feonomize 








DON’T need to look through our maintenance 
records to prove that we're getting better lubri- 
cation with Gulf quality lubricants,” says this 
Overseer of Weaving. “I have first-hand evidence 
—I don’t have nearly so many repair part orders 
to sign since we adopted Gulf Engineering recom- 
mendations.” 


You, too, can tell the difference when you use 
Gulf quality lubricants for any length of time. 
Through exhaustive research, Gulf has developed 
special lubricants for the textile industry with per- 
formance qualities which give you such tangible 
evidence of bettered lubrication. Their greater 








stability and higher lubricating value show up in 
actual service. And built into these quality lubri- 
cants are stamina and endurance—they stand up 
and give full protection under continuous peak- 
load conditions — conditions which often cause 
breakdowns or interruptions to production sched- 
ules. Result: Greater output from Gulf-lubricated 
equipment—and lower maintenance costs. 


The Gulf line of more than 400 quality oils and 
greases is quickly available to you from 1200 ware- 
houses located in 30 states from Maine to New 
Mexico. Write or ‘phone your nearest Gulf office 
today. 





GULF OIL CORPORATION - 


GULF REFINING COMPANY :- 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Here's a new way ta take the rabbit cut 








Time was when fine hats were made of Belgian 











Hare. Now mixtures of natural and casein- 
synthetic fibers that “felt up” beautifully are 
being used. And only an expert hatter can dis- 


tinguish this type of felt from an all-fur felt. 


No one can foretell what, where and how mix- 
tures of natural and synthetic fibers will be used 
next. But whatever the mixture you are called 
upon to dye, National Technical Service will be 
ready with both dyes and practical formulas 
yielding the most economical results that con- 


form to your standards of fastness. 


Are you making full use of nearby National 


Technical Service? 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOSTON. . . . 150 Causeway St. SAN FRANCISCO . 517 Howard St. NEW ORLEANS . Masonic Temple Bidg 
PROVIDENCE ee AS Tt ae CHARLOTTE:=... 201-203 W. First St CHATTANOOGA . James Bidg 
BGaAGO... . . 357 W. Erie St. GREENSBORO Jefferson Standard Bldg PORTLAND, ORE 730 West Burnside 
PHILADELPHIA . . 200-2045. Front St ae thy <b rene 140 Peachtree St. TORONTO . 137-145 Wellington St., W 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Rn AALS LUC ie : 


@ In a horse race or a fabric—“it’s the finish that 
makes a winner’ — and Velv-O-Ray, the all purpose 
finishing oil, gives your fabrics that finishing touch 
that means better finish—added sales. Manufactured 
under constant and strict laboratory control Velv-O- 
Ray is noted for its dependability and economy. It 
softens all types of synthetic fabrics, and its uniform 
penetrating power makes it the ideal finishing oil 


for cotton, silk, and mixtures. 


LOWER FINISHING COSTS. The extremely high 


uniformity and non-mineral content of Velv-O-Ray 


POSE FINISHING OIL 


assures you of lower finishing costs—added savings 
in production. It does away with stickiness, objec- 
tionable odor and rancidity—protects fabrics against 
aging defects. Velv-O-Ray will not affect the blank- 


ets of Palmer or Sanforizing machines. 


Let us show you how Velv-O-Ray can improve your 
fabric finish and at the same time lower finishing 
costs. Drop us a line today for detailed information 
on Velv-O-Ray, the all purpose finishing oil. If you 
have a finishing problem our technical staff will be 


glad to consult with you. No obligation, of course. 


a 


CLUDING VELV-0-RAY*, CASTROLITE*, AND HYDROSULPHITES INCLUDING PAROLITE*, VATROLITE*, DISCOLITE* 


“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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IN THE NEXT 


FOLLOWING TextiL—E Worvp’s editorial program 
connected with, first, National Defense, and, now. the 
War. which started the very month of the beginning of 
the defense program back in the spring of 1940 and 
reached a milestone with the publication of the “Textile 
War Manual” in last month’s issue, we plan to publish 
in our March issue two outstanding technical articles 
having to do with fabrics for military use. One of these 


ee ee 


will be entitled “Manufacturing Army Overcoatings” 
and the other “Finishing Army Overcoatings.” These 
will be in addition to the regular department on “Fabrics 
for Military Use.” There will also be another in the 
series of articles on “Why QM Rejects Fabrics.” 

In the same category will be a check-up story from 
our Washington office bringing up to date information 
on purchases by the Quartermaster Corps; priorities; 
price controls; and all the other war measures, the 
correct interpretation of which means so much to 
industry today. 

Other particularly important articles in the next issue 
will be one on “New Hosiery Styles” and another on 
“Maintenance of Electrical Equipment.” 
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Short on machines? Here's one way to 
BOOST THE CAPACITY OF THOSE YOU HAVE! 


Machines equipped with Tannate 
Leather Belts keep production 
moving with a minimum of inter- 
ruptions for repairs or replace- 
ments—little maintenance. 


Machine speeds are kept steady 
with Tannate Leather Belting. It 
has high coefficient of friction 
and great flexibility. The aver- 
age strength of Tannate is 1/3 
to '/, greater than most first 
quality oak belting. 


Tannate Leather Belting is help- 
ing produce many of the nation's 
most important vital products. 
It will stay on the job 24 hours 
a day, 7 days a week and do 
consistently good work. Try it 


on some of your drives. 
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ORE PICKS PER MINUTE from your present looms, with new 

freedom from oil splatterings and down time for repairs are 
proven results of lubricating crank, cam and rocker shaft bearings 
with Texaco Stazon. 

Texaco Stazon stays on bearing surfaces .. . resists thinning out, 
creeping and splattering. It assures more effective, more economical 
lubrication of looms, top rolls, comb boxes and other equipment. 

The outstanding performance that has made Texaco preferred in 


the fields listed in the panel has made it preferred by textile mills 
everywhere. 


These Texaco users enjoy many benefits that can also be yours. A 
Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly cooperate .. . just phone the 
nearest of more than 2300 Texaco distribution points in the 48 States, 
or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT—TWO GREAT RADIO PROGRAMS 


% FRED ALLEN every Wednes METROPOLITAN OPERA. Complete br 
-$- day night. See your local news- casts of great operas every Saturday. 
r your local newspaper for time and station, 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


* More Diesel horsepower on 
streamlined trains in the U. S. is 
lubricated with Texaco than 
with all other brands combined. 


* More locomotives and cars in 
the U. S. are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other 


brand, 


* More revenue airline miles in 
the U. S. are flown with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


* More buses, more bus lines 
and more bus-miles are lubri- 
cated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


* More stationary Diesel horse- 
power in the U. S. is lubricated 
with Texaco than with any other 
brand. 


XACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


RETURN METAL DRUMS PROMPTLY . .. thus helping to make present supply meet industry's needs and releasing metal for War Needs 
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extiles Make It Three in a Row 


By DOUGLAS G. WOOLF 


LAST YEAR, on this page, we head-lined 
the fact that “Textiles Hit Jack-Pot 
Twice Running.” This year, twice be- 
comes thrice. For the third successive 
year, textile activity in 1941 broke all 
previous highs. For an industry with 
and and at one time 
known for a cyclical rhythm of one year 
up. followed by one year down—this is 
some accomplishment. The credit, or 
possibly the blame, goes to Hitler, of 
course, 

The bad news—which we might as 
well get over right at the start of this 
article—is that, whereas a year ago 
every indication pointed to continued 
record-breaking performance in all 
branches of the textile industry, this 
year the program is going to be differ- 
ent. True, we shall have a production 
of textiles for military and essential 
industrial uses greater than any in his- 
tory, not even excepting the last World 
War. That will result in an over-all 
textile activity which will make 1942 
another big year. But many branches 
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CHART I—TREND OF GENERAL 


Total monthly consumption of all fibers in hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds; Horizontal lines, yearly monthly averages 
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1938 


+--+ eee 
1933 


of the industry will not share in that 
prosperity. Production of women’s 
hosiery, of style goods in woolens and 
worsteds, of carpets and rugs, of fine 
cotton and rayon fabrics for civilian 
use, will decline sharply. This will mean 
dislocation of labor, and hardship to 
invested capital, in those branches. To 
the extent to which they can switch to 
military and industrial fabrics, depends 


TABLE I 
TEXTILE WORLD’S Textile Mill 
Activity Index 
1923-25 average = 100 
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TEXTILE ACTIVITY 


the solvency of labor and capital in 
the companies affected. 

More of this later on. Before we in- 
dulge in sadisin, a little gloating over 
1941’s performance is in order. Look 
at Table 1. Textite Wortp’s index of 
textile mill activity reached the in- 
credible figure of 188, on the basis of 
1923-25 as 100, just about a one-third 
increase over the previous incredible 
figure of 142 for 1940. That same table 
shows us, by a little mathematical 
analysis, that the average index for the 
last six years (1936 to 1941 inclusive) 
was 136, against an average index of 
94 for the previous six years (1930 to 
1935, inclusive). In other words, re- 
covery in textiles has been achieved— 
and in a big way. 

This fact is dramatized in Chart I. 
The continuous rise in textile mill activ- 
ity from the low point in 1932 was 
interrupted only in the years 1934 and 
1938. The advance since the latter year 
has been what Hollywood would call 
colossal. 1941’s performance was what 
the same agency would call super-colos- 
sal. In that year, the month of October 
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CHART II— TEXTILE WORLD'S INDEX 
OF INDIVIDUAL FIBER ACTIVITY 


Based on yearly consumption; 
1923 —1925 average = 100 





established a record which will prob- 
ably stand for a long. long time. In 
that month, 651.000.000 Ib. of textile 
fibers were consumed by domestic mills: 
or as much as was consumed. on the 
average, in two and a half months 
nearly a full quarter—of the low year 
1932. Read that statement over; it’s 
something to think about. 

Our hunch is that “Remember Octo- 
ber, 1941” will become a textile slogan. 
When this war is over. and we start to 
re-clothe the denuded peoples of the 
world, we will probably have more 
months like that, and maybe months 
which will make that look like a piker. 
But, in the meantime—what with ra- 
Octobe 
1941 will probably retain its position 
as the champion of all textile months. 


tioning of raw material. ete. 


HOW ABOUT the individual branches of 
the industry? The answer is found in 
Charts If and IIL. In Chart IL. we ree- 
ord the performance of the three major 
natural fibers from 1929 to date, all 
plotted on the basis of 1923-25 as 100. 
Silk, the outstanding performer in 1929 
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on that basis. with an index of 150 plu- 
dropped to an index of 37(!) in 194 

In 1942 it will be almost lower than 
the proverbial snake’s belly. Cotto 
starting at about 115 in 1929, reached 
171 in 1941. Wool, starting only a littl: 
bit better than par in 1929, reached th: 
staggering index of 204 in 1941—mor. 
than twice the so-called normal, th 
1923-25 average. 

But then, drop your eyes to Chart 
Ill. This has been drawn on a scale 
which will permit the intrusion of th 
erstwhile “upstart,” rayon. Despite th 
fact that this rank outsider had _re- 
corded an index of 275 in 1929 (again 
on the basis of 1923-25 as 100). and 
despite the fact that at almost every 
stage of its progress the non-believers 
had predicted that the rayon bubbl 
would burst. it went on and on and on 

until in 1941 it reached an index of 
1300—thirteen times the base of the 
1923-25 average: anyone who wants to 
place some future limit on rayon and 
other synthetic fibers may do so. For 
our part, we repeat our oft-stated con- 
viction: that textile manufacture will 





CHART II 


Same as Chart Il, but on scale to include Rayon; 
1923 —1925 average yearly consumption = 100 
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ventually be primarily a synthetic in- 
lustry. 


BUT TO COME BACK to the outlook for 
942: We have already indicated that 
here are troubles ahead, grievous 
roubles. A nation cannot go into an 
ill-out war—not only to safeguard every 
principle it holds dear, but actually to 
own skin—and any 
branch of its economy to escape un- 
scathed. The textile industry bears the 
first battle-scar of the war: the defeat 
of the silk-hosiery industry. Textiles 


save its expect 


will bear more scars. Great organiza- 
tions. tooled-up to produce the myriad 
of styled goods which consumers want, 
will be stripped of most of their func- 
tin in this field. If the war lasts long 
and it looks as if it will last 
plenty long—the textile industry will 
largely to the 
first. of clothing the armed forces: sec- 
ond, of supplying industrial 
fabrics to the arsenal of democracy; 
third, and a poor third, of producing 


Machine 


BORN IN 1929, spending its infancy in 
the depression years, reaching adoles- 


enough 


be reduced business, 


needed 


cence during the recovery period, TEx- 
rite Worwp’s index of dollar sales of 
machinery, accessories, and auxiliary 
equipment to textile mills finally threw 
off all restraint in 1941, and went to 
town. It went through the roof, in fact. 


as may be noted in Chart IV. 
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- CHART IV—TEXTILE MACHINERY SALES | 
Textile World's index, 1929 = 100 | 


1934 1935 


ANNUAL 


utility fabrics which will keep the mass 
of civilians decent, if not beautiful. 
As allocation of raw-material, metals, 
and man-power progresses, there prob- 
ably will eventuate “concentration” of 
textile mills best 
equipped to meet the most vital needs 
of a nation at war. It has happened in 
Lancashire. It will happen here, only 


production in the 


to a lesser degree. 

That is the picture at its worst. 
THE BRIGHT SIDE, so far as 
manufacture is concerned, is that it is 
in a better position 
major industry. The 
labor and of capital will be less acute, 
by and large, than in any other major 
industry. The same mills now in exist- 
ence, with relatively minor shuffling. 


textile 
than any other 
dislocation of 


will produce the three types of fabrics 
itemized above. Consumers will suffer 
more than will the industry itself. 
This industry stands as the brightest 
continued attack by 
which sell to textile 


target for sales 


other 


y Sales Ind 


The 1941 1929 as 
100, as shown in Table IL) was 161, or 
10% above the 1940, 
which in turn had been a record high 
for the period covered by this survey. 

By branches of the industry, sales of 


industries 


index (based on 


previous year, 


preparatory, spinning and weaving 
equipment increased 45% over 1940; 


finishing machinery sales were up 24%; 
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FORECAST SECTION 
mills. Textile manufacturers themselves 
should be heartened by this fact. /n- 
stead of wholesale liquidation of sales, 
promotion, advertising, 
staffs, there should be a maintenance 
and 
staffs. Their functions will have to be 
true, but their ob- 
jective kept crystal clear. 
That objective is a prosecution of sales 


and research 


even a_ strengthening of those 
re-orientated, it is 


should be 


ingenuity, or product development, of 
research activity. of promotional pro- 
grams, which will put this industry in 
the position to go forward, after the 
war, to production and sales levels 
hitherto undreamed of. 

That can be done. It must be done. 
Taxes and rising costs will take their 
toll. but these hold no threat greater to 
future textile security than the ever- 
present threat to the mental alertness 
which has resulted in the progress re- 
flected in the charts accompanying this 
article. If that flexibility of mind is 
lost, then all will be lost. 

It cannot be host. It will not be lost. 


x Soars 


knitting machinery and related equip- 
ment, 369 up; and sales of accessories 
and auxiliary equipment increased by 
50%. 

These facts are based on information 
supplied to us in confidence by manufac- 
turers of such equipment and accesso- 
ries. In most of the categories, the re- 
porting firms ran fairly close together, 
but there were a few cases of wide dis- 
parity due to 


particular conditions 


affecting the companies involved. 


FOR 1942 there is no prospect of a con- 
tinuation of this sharp upward trend. 
On the contrary, machinery manufac- 
turers are frankly pessimistic and ex- 
pect to ship in 1942 only a portion of 
the 1941 total. 
ers, on the 


Accessory manufactur- 
other hand, expect 
high rate of sales to continue. 

The explanation is obvious: The po- 
tential business is here, but there will 
be no metal for new equipment except 
in certain On the other hand, 
there will be a well-maintained sale of 
repair parts and accessories, to keep 
up with the record-breaking volume of 
textile mill production itself. The net 
effect on TEXTILE WoRLD’s index of ma- 
chinery sales will be a decline in 1942 
from the 1941 index. How much of a 
decline is anybody’s guess at the mo- 
ment. Not mine. 


their 


cases, 


THE ABOVE POINT OF VIEW is 


sub- 
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ANNUAL REVIEW AND 
stantiated by the following extracts 
from letters received in the survey: 


> “It would appear that the manufac- 
ture of textile machinery in this new 
year would be sharply restricted, if not 
stopped entirely, unless of course it 
can be proved that the machines are 
essential for Government orders. Up to 
the present time, we have not expe- 
rienced any real difficulties in securing 
materials, but we are starting to see 
that the ‘reins’ are being tightened, and 
our suppliers are showing more caution 
in completing or filling our orders.” 


“I believe that with our system of 
priorities and allotments completely 
controlling the situation for the year 
1942, our shipments of hosiery ma- 
chines will be reduced approximately 
25%, not as a result of demand, but as 
a result of regulation since we must 
favor equipment relating to war and the 
support of such activities. I see no 
justification or need for the production 
of hosiery knitting machines, but I do 
visualize a need of expanding the parts 
for knitting machines by at least 40% 
over last year.” 


> “In regard to the outlook for textile 
machinery sales in 1942, I am frankly 
very doubtful if these will amount to 
more than 15% of normal output for 
new equipment and 30 to 35% for re- 
The present trend is definitely 
towards preventing any expansion of 
the industry and reducing maintenance 
parts to actual requirements. The gen- 
eral opinion held by practically all of 
the machinery makers is that anywhere 
from 50 to 60° of their output will 
shortly be diverted to war efforts.” 

Pit it 


tainty of 


pairs. 


for the virtual cer- 
allocations to 
selves and the actual fact of wool allo- 


not 
material 


were 


our- 


should 
have reason to think that the year 1942 
would 
enjoyed in 1941. 


cations to our customers, we 
as large a volume as 


However, it would be 


give us 


more than optimistic to expect such a 
from our textile 


customers to prevail in 1942.” 


volume of business 


P*The unfilled orders we have on file 
are sufficient to keep us busy well into 
May and will do so provided restric- 
tion do not prevent us from filling these 
orders. Even in view of this back-log 
we do not anticipate a volume in 1942 
as we had in 1941. The problems before 
the 
so we expect a very heavy curtailment of 
sales of standard line after the 
middle of the year. Defense work will 
apparently absorb a substantial part of 
our capacity but we don’t think it will 
be sufficient to offset 
will lose by reason of curtailment of 


hosiery industry are most serious. 


our 


the business we 
sales of our regular line.” 
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“Provided we are able to procure 
materials and the textile industry is 
enabled to pass on to us suitable prior- 
ity ratings we think our sales to the 
industry during this 12-month period is 
bound to exceed last year. It seems 
now that only the lack of material or 
suitable priorities can prevent a rather 
substantial increase but on the other 
hand there are indications that scarcity 
of copper and copper base alloys and 
stainless largely used in our 
equipment will get more severe as the 
war effort works to a peak.” 


steels 


> Present war conditions and the need 
for allocating of metals to war needs, 
will keep down a lot of anticipated de- 
velopment in both the rayon and cotton 
fields. There will, of course, be some 
extension in cotton textiles to take care 
of very much increased Army and Navy 
needs, but a lot of this work will un- 
doubtedly be spread to cotton mills 
that have been working on civilian needs 
and thus tend to keep down extensions. 
We would anticipate that the textile 
field from our sales standpoint will not 
increase in 1942 over 1941.” 


>My impression is that textile ma- 
chinery sales may be down, while sales 
of repair and maintenance will prob- 
ably ‘up.’ The rising market for textiles 
would seem to predicate increased ma- 
production but on the other 
hand the job of being arsenal for the 


chinery 


whole world imposes a tidy task upon 
our production facilities. To me the im- 
plications of recent OPM orders is that 
outside of strictly munitions production 
we have all got to get along with what 
we have—fix it up some way.” 


P“We are far from optimistic about 
1942 and as a result will not feel too 
much disappointed over a very consider- 
able recession from 1941. The cause of 
this is the diversion of metals to the 
production of war materials. Both the 
delay in getting materials when they 





can be had or the inability to get them 
at all on the basis of the priorities avail- 
able from textile mills has already mate- 
rially cut our sales.” 


> “If we could obtain materials to 
build the machines we could sell, we 
would expect to at least equal our 194] 
volume and might increase this by 10% 
to 15%. However, since it is uncertain 
whether we can procure these materials 
and whether we will obtain licenses for 
exporting machines to our growing 
South American trade, it is of course 
impossible for us to make any intelli- 
gent estimate of our 1942 volume. 
Based on the experience in England 
and Canada, we would guess that we 
would be allowed to produce at least 
50% of our 1941 volume in our regular 
line.” 


> “We believe that 1942 should be at 
least as good, provided it is possible to 
obtain materials. We know that a great 
many of our customers this year have 
had Government business and were able 
to extend Preference Rating Certificates 
to us but we understand that it is get- 
ting increasingly difficult to extend these 
certificates.” 


> “We do not have any hopes for any 
substantial volume for knitting machine 
sales. The Government already has un- 
der consideration the question of allo- 
cating materials to the textile machinery 
group, and, no doubt, the volume of 
machines we will be able to manufac- 
ture will be seriously curtailed in the 
very near future.” 


P “Since Nov. 1, when it became appar- 
ent that we were about to be involved in 
a war, such restrictions have been put 
upon us regarding export business that 
it is becoming more difficult every day 
to plan any sales program to cover even 
the first four to six months of 1942. 
Potential sales for the textile machinery 
trade in our opinion will consist mostly 
of essential repairs and replacements 
and only such items as are approved 
by OPM under the preference rating 
scheme.” 


> “We are not very optimistic of the 
textile industry's outlook during 1942. 
Most of the mills that need machinery 
and equipment have very low preference 
ratings for the purchase of this equip- 
ment and are 
handicapped. 


consequently severely 


Furthermore, many of 
our customers not in a position to bid 
on national defense requirements are 
already experiencing a decided slacken- 
ing in business activities in their lines.” 


> “Concerning 1942, because of the very 
and unusual circumstances, 
that due to restrictions 
of one kind or another, the volume will 


falt offs roughly 25%.” 


abnormal 
our 
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> “Although the present indications are 
that our business for the year 1942 will 
continue at about the same level as for 
the previous year, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to say what the results will 
be. There is a question whether or not 
our customers will be permitted to con- 
tinue their purchases of new equipment 
and repair parts and it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for us to secure ma- 
terials to fabricate. Final results de- 
pend upon the Government’s attitude 
toward the industry as a whole.” 


> “With regard to our opinion in 1942, 
we believe if we are able to ship 25% 
of the volume shipped last year we shall 
do remarkably well.” 


> “The past year has been the biggest 
we ever had; our sales were 25% above 
anything in our history, and to the tex- 
tile trade in general about 20% above 
our record. This has been due a great 


deal to war conditions and overtime 
schedules, consequently greater pro- 


duction. To my mind it’s a very un- 
healthy condition from a business stand- 
point, for there is a lot of material being 
bought actually for temporary use, and 
this will all come onto the market in 
some form or another within a short 
time (when we get this war settled) and 
consequently I have a feeling that every 
shipment we make has got somewhere 
a headache for us in the near future.” 


BUT NOT ALL OUR CORRESPONDENTS 
are quite so pessimistic. Here are a few 
in a better vein: 


PAs regards an expression from us as 
to our opinion as to the outlook for 
textile machinery sales in 1942, we are 
under the impression that there will be 


xchange 
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nN 
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an increase of 10 to 15% in 1942 over 
1941.” 


> “We start 1942 with about double the 
unfilled orders of Jan. 1, 1941; however 
we can not look for any increase in our 
volume for 1942. It appears that fur- 
ther restrictions will be made on civilian 
production. Without new curtailing or- 
ders our volume for maintenance and 


repair should be about the same in 
1942 as 1941.” 


> “Every indication is that sales will be 
just as good for 1942 as they were in 
1941. I believe that most of us in the 
textile machinery business are running 
well over 100% productive capacity and 
without considerable expansion in build- 
ings and man-power, I do not see how 
it is possible to very greatly increase 
shipments this year over last year.” 


> “We are looking forward to a further 
increase of about 10% for 1942.” 


> “The outlook for 1942 seems very fa- 
vorable from the standpoint of sales but 
at this time we would rather not make 
any prediction as to the delivery situa- 
tion.” 


> “There are certain to be some raw 
material shortages. What these will be 
and how the textile industry will be 
affected impossible to determine. 
There is a probability of a labor short- 
age, if we build an army of the size 
that we are now talking about. There 
is the uncertain effect on civilian de- 
mands of the disruption of industry in 
transferring the entire country to a war 
economy. With all of these uncertainties, 
I feel that the textile industry is one of 
those fortunate industries full 
production will be required to promote 
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the war effort and meet essential civilian 
demands.” 


> “We are sold up for months ahead 
and it looks to us as if demand will be 
greater as long as the war continues.” 

Here is a heartening tribute to our old 
friend Research: 


> “In 1940 our total business including 
all branches of the textile industry as 
well as special machines not related to 
the textile field showed an increase of 
over 150%. In 1941 our total business 
by the same measuring stick increased 
approximately 300% over 1940. On this 
basis our 1941 volume was 750% greater 
than 1939 and if we go back to a com- 
parison of a 1920 year, I still find that 
our business increased 325% over the 
top figure of the year 1929. All of these 
figures result definitely from our pro- 
gram of research and development in a 
field of closely related industries and 
are premised upon the abilities of our 
organization, both in personnel and 
modern equipment, to expand in a trend 
based upon diversification.” 


FINALLY, here is a slogan for the entire 
industry: 


> “1942 will be a period of severe dis- 
locations in our business pattern, par- 
ticularly to do with metals procure- 
ment. Restriction of metals use as to 
ordinary channels perhaps as it 
should be, as those metals which we 
must do without will be employed in 
the defense arena and will be employed 
effectively. We plan no disruption to 
our program of research and develop- 
ment in the primary aim of being pre- 
pared for ordinary business when the 
defense spurt has ended.” 
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REPORTING LAST APRIL on the South- 
ern Textile Exposition, we said “—there 
never has held under a 


more critical world and national situa- 


been a show 


under conditions of 


pressure upon both equipment 


tion, nor greater 
demand 
makers and textile manufacturers. .. . 
Pressure upon machine shops, upon ma- 
terials. upon practically all phases of 


manufacturing, will necessitate — in- 
genuity in the form of both substitution 
The demand and 


the pressure have increased during the 


and creative effort.” 
intervening months—and will continue 
to increase until victory is won. Govern- 
textiles 
taken precedence over all other needs. 


ment requirements for have 
Girded for war, the textile industry is 
determined that there shall be no lack 
of those textiles needed by our armed 
forces. Gearing up of facilities to de- 
liver the goods at the time and in the 
quantities needed and keeping produc- 
tive and auxiliary equipment in running 
condition are the most important tasks 
today. 

Setting up of priorities for many of 
the 
ployed in construction of textile mill 


metals and other materials em- 


equipment, diversion by textile ma- 
chinery builders of part of their facili- 
ties to production of munitions, and 
shortages of various dyes and chemicals 
have greatly influenced technical devel- 
opments during the last year. Stoppage 
of silk imports and the ban on use of 


silk for had a 


found effect on the full-fashioned hos- 


civilian purposes pro- 
iery division. 

With purchases of new textile ma- 
chinery restricted almost entirely to 
those essential to production of textiles 
little 


opportunity for introduction of radically 


for military use, there has been 
new types of equipment. Thus. at the 
Knitting Arts Exhibition held last 
spring only one entirely new knitting 


machine of any type was shown—a mul- 
tiple-feed sinker-top machine. Exhib- 
ited at the Greenville show were sev- 


eral developments in preparatory, spin- 
ning, twisting, winding, and weaving 
equipment, but the number of new ma- 
chines was much smaller than at pre- 
By the end of 1941, 


announcements of new types of textile 


vious exhibitions. 
equipment had almost stopped. 


WITH THE SUDDEN BAN on use of silk 
for civilian purposes, full-fashioned hos- 
iery manufacturers were forced to turn 
to substitutes. Production of Nylon 

the most satisfactory replacement ma- 


ARO" 


Changes in Technique Shaped by War 


terial—is far too small to meet all needs 
of the full-fashioned industry, and may 
be restricted to military uses. Hence, 
hosiery mills are endeavoring to develop 
and 
cotton-rayon hosiery and to eke out the 


various styles of cotton, rayon, 
supply of Nylon by employing it in con- 
junction with cotton and/or 
From the technical standpoint, use of 
rayon has given rise to the most serious 


problems. There is still a lack of real 


rayon. 


information on the most suitable yarn 
sizes, twists, courses per inch, and gages 
for producing rayon full-fashioned hos- 
iery. and on suitable soaking or sizing 
formulas and procedures for the differ- 
ent types of rayon yarn used in full- 
fashioned hosiery. However, as throw- 
sters and knitters gain knowledge and 
experience they undoubtedly will be 
able to improve the appearance and 
serviceability of rayon hosiery. 
Rationing of rubber has presented an- 
other problem to textile manufacturers 
knitters particularly—as use of cov- 
ered-rubber yarns will have to be cur- 
tailed sharply, if not eliminated. 
Shortage of some dyes and _ textile 
chemicals has resulted in a search for 
efforts to 


through more efficient use of materials. 


substitutes and in conserve 


This subject is dealt with at more length 


in an article on page 82 of this issue. 



































The metal shortage has led to some 
changes in design of textile machinery. 
More important thus far, it necessitated 
the establishment of the priorities sys- 
acted as a brake to the 
textile machinery 


tem, which 
installation of 
other than that required to complete 
make 


uses, 


new 


contracts or to 
civilian 


Government 
textiles for essential 
Whereas. numerous companies produc- 
ing textiles for military purposes have 
revamped and modernized their plants 
and installed additional equipment, and 
thus have increased productive capac- 
ity and/or broadened their range of 
products, firms which do not have pri- 
ority ratings are finding it increasingly 
difficult to obtain new machinery, For- 
tunately, it appears that textile mills 
will be able to obtain about everything 
which they actually need in the way of 
repair parts, supplies, ete. 

MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR of textile 


mill equipment has assumed a_ posi- 
tion of greater importance than ever be- 
Added to the fact that machines 


are being operated at top speed for 


fore. 


longer hours, is the growing shortage 
in the industry of machinists. machine 
and skilled Dis- 


cussions at recent meetings of operating 


fixers. other labor. 


executives indicate that textile men are 






A further step toward elimination of conventional textile operations is a new 
method of producing floor coverings whereby flock is applied to burlap or 
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aware of the necessity for proper main- 
tenance of equipment and that they are 
taking steps to prevent any unnecessary 
stoppages due to lack of care. Although 
less acute than in some other industries, 
the problem of labor shortages is not 
being ignored. Employment of a higher 
percentage of women workers, together 
with more extensive use of hoists, con- 
veyors, contro] instruments, and other 
labor-saving devices. can be expected 
during the coming months. 

To date the change-over by mills from 
production of civilian fabrics to those 
for military use has been accomplished 
with comparatively little difficulty. 
With a large increase in the size of our 
Army. the demand for uniforms and 
textile equippage will increase corres- 
pondingly. Many undoubtedly 
will be called upon to produce some 


mills 


types of textiles which are new to them. 
Some method of sharing the knowledge 
which has been developed on suitable 
yarn sizes, manufacturing operations, 
finishing 
types of military textiles would be of 
benefit to mills and to the na- 
tion. 


and processes for various 


those 


To conserve wool and other critical 
materials for war purposes, it will be 
necessary during 1942 to redesign and 
simplify certain styles of civilian fabrics. 
It is not anticipated that this will in- 
volve major technical difficulties. 
adjustments of and 
needed 


any 


Some machines 


processes, will. of course, be 


when various changes are made in fiber 
blends, yarn and 


construction, fabric 


designs. 
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TECHNICAL PROGRESS. The year 1941 
was by no means devoid of technical 
For 


nessed the start in this country of com- 


achievements. example, it wit- 
mercial production of fibers from casein. 
This fiber, known as Aralac, is being 
produced at the rate of about 5,000,000 
lb. a year. Aralac can be blended with 
wool, mohair, cotton, spun rayon, and 
other fibers; spun into yarns; and woven 
or knit into fabrics. tex- 
tile raw material introduced is Tensy- 


Another new 


lon, a yarn-like rubber hydrochloride 
product. Just announced for blending 
with wool is a fiber obtained from the 
bark of redwood trees. A further step 
toward elimination of conventional tex- 
tile operations is a new method of pro- 
ducing floor coverings whereby flock is 
applied to burlap or another base fabric 
which has been coated on one side with 
rubber cement. In a_ new printing 
process, direct, acid, alizarine, and other 
soluble dyes are employed in conjunc- 
tion with an organic medium. 
Launching of a revitalized program 
inaugurated by Textile Research Insti- 
tute. Inc.. may well prove to be one of 
the most important events of the year. 
The new plan, which was made possible 
by a liaison between the Institute and 
the Textile Foundation, envisions an ex- 
tensive of fundamental and 
research. In_ this 
should be mentioned one result of the 


program 
applied connection 
research now being carried out by the 
Textile Foundation—the development of 
a process for modifying the wool fiber in 
such a way as to make it 
attack by moths. 


resistant to 


bacteria. molds: to 

















































































































another base fabric which has been coated on one side with an adhesive: 
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to alkalis 
and sulphites, and to ageing by sun- 
light. 

An interesting theory proposed last 


shrinkage during laundering; 


year is that sun-spot disturbances have 
an effect on the strength and other prop- 
erties of textiles and on textile manufac- 
turing operations: much correlated re- 
this 
sun 


search is needed on subject to 
and 
ionization of air affect textile fibers. 

\ bottleneck in many cotton mills is 


the card room. Increasing card cylinder 


determine if and how spots 


speeds in several southern mills to in- 
crease production had an unexpected 
result—an increase in yarn strength. 
To increase dryer production, use of 
booster units has been adopted in a 
large number of plants. Some of the 
units are gas fired; others are infra-red 
drying lamps; still others are gas-burn- 
ing infra-red units. 

AMONG NEW MACHINES announced 
during the year are a cotton comber 


with several advanced features; a high- 


draft roving frame which makes _ pos- 
sible a draft range up to 35 in one 
operation direct from drawing frame 


sliver; a drawing frame designed to give 
double the production of conventional 
a cotton twister of the wet-or 
dry type with 9-in. traverse; a 


drawing; 
new 


twister and two heavy cotton 


looms which operate at higher speeds 


creel; 
than previous models. New also are a 
woolen ring spinning frame; a spring- 
tension type warp compressor: and a 
filling mixer which allows six different 
weaving arrangements. 

Equipment designed especially for 
handling rayon staple includes a roller- 
card conversion for revolving flat cards; 
a drafting system for drawing frames 
and speeders for 7g- to 3-in. staple; a 
roving frame for staples 14% to 3 in. 


long; and drafting assemblies for 
spinning frames. New knitting mill 


above _in- 
full-fashioned ho- 


mentioned 
32-section 


equipment not 
cludes a 
siery machine; a _ seamless — sleeve 
transfer knitting machine; a knitting- 
weaving machine; a hosiery seamer; 
an automatically lubricated lockstitch 


machine; and a hosiery inspection sys- 


tem. Among other noteworthy de- 
velopments are an automatic filling 
winder, a Nylon sizing machine, 


double-end 
skein reel for reeling fine-count yarns; 


a redrawing machine, a 
one a section 
beamer and the other a beam warper; 
and a yarn conditioner. 


two direct-drive beamers 


Some twenty new dyeing and finish- 
ing machines were announced, as well 


as a rotary screen printing machine of 
novel design. Typical of these develop- 
ments in finishing machinery are a de- 
twisting machine for eliminating excess 
fabrics 


twist in being run into a 
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scutcher for opening up and folding; 
improved piece dyeing machines; a 
micro-set padder designed to give accu- 
rate control of pressure up to 10.000 
Ib. on each side; a stroboscopic in- 
spection system for application to high- 
speed printing machines; a horizontal- 
type cloth dryer equipped to maintain 
graduated temperature zones and thus 
prevent over-drying; an_ electrically 
heated dryer; a heavy-duty friction cal- 
ender; a finishing machine for brush- 
ing, napping, pile raising, and sueding 
knit goods; a calender and folder for 
knit goods; a cloth conditioner; a 
duplex sewing and winding machine; a 
doubling and tacking machine; a verti- 
cal-knife shear, a slitting and rewind- 
ing machine; and a_ uniform-tension 
unwinding machine. 

Improvements and refinements have 
been made in several other types of 
equipment and a number of attachments 
for existing machines have been an- 
nounced. Among the latter are a re- 
designed equalizer for woolen cards 
which takes the place of the usual inter- 
mediate feed; a roller-bearing doffing 
comb for woolen, worsted, and cotton 
cards, as well as for garnett machines; 
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year 1941 witnessed the start in thi 


interlocking metallic rolls for cotton 
roving frames; a bunch builder for 
spinning frames; a new type of spin- 
ning-frame scavenger roll; a looper 
attachment for removing half stitches 
after trimming of coarse-gage work; a 
duplex take-over for dyeing machines; 
and a return air condenser for use in 
conjunction with flock removal systems 
on nappers, shears, and pickers. 

Considerable progress was made dur- 
ing 1941 in the development of new and 
improved test methods and equipment. 
Among the new testing devices are: a 
fabric permeator for determining per- 
meability of fabric to gases; an instru- 
ment for evaluating the pliability of 
woven fabrics; a gloss meter; a color 
matching instrument designed to facili- 
tate quick comparison of colored sam- 
ples; an improved abrasion tester for 
determining resistance to abrasion of 
woven and knitted fabrics; a_ fiber- 
length measuring instrument; a tension 
presser for determining shrinkage re- 
actions in woven fabrics; and improved 
equipment for testing fastness to light 
and laundering. 

Developments in mill engineering 
equipment include improvements in flu- 





country of Aralac, a synthetic fiber 
one of operations in its manufacture 





orescent lamps and fixtures, lubricating 
systems, and drives. One new lubri- 
cating system, for example, is designed 
to deliver a predetermined quantity of 
lubricant to from 3 to 20 bearings; also 
new is a spindle oiling machine de- 
signed to maintain proper oil level in 
ring spinning and twister spindle bol- 
sters. Among new power-transmission 
equipment are a constant-tension drive 
for dyeing machines which provides 
constant cloth speed and uniform ten- 
sion; a 10-to-l adjustable-speed a-c. 
drive which uses a series circuit without 
the usual exciter; a V-belt designed 
around a cog construction principle on 
the inner surface of the belt; a totally 
inclosed friction-clutch; a multiple-disk 
clutch; and a variable sheave for spin- 
ning machines and other equipment. 


NEW CHEMICALS introduced during 
1941 included an olive oil substitute; 
two rayon yarn lubricants; a fiber lubri- 
cant for use in carding and spinning 
woolen and worsted yarns; a line of oil- 
soluble fugitive tints for identifying 
rayons; a synthetic resin for use in 
warp sizing; two de-sizing and soften- 
ing agents; a scouring agent said to 
eliminate the second rinsing process in 
fulling and scouring wool goods; a syn- 
thetic detergent which eliminates scour- 
ing or kier boiling of certain rayon and 
cotton fabrics; and another synthetic 
detergent consisting of a combination of 
sulphonated compounds and high-molec- 
ular-weight aldehyde condensates. 

Among new products for use in dye- 
ing and printing are: a substitute for 
tartar emetic for mordanting textiles; 
a wool dyeing assistant designed to pro- 
mote penetration and protect the fibers; 
a reserving agent for animal fibers for 
use in dyeing union fabrics; a synthetic 
resin printing paste for use in roller or 
screen printing; two bases for use in 
preparing pigment printing pastes; a 
line of new acetate dyes introduced by 
one of the manufacturers of acetate 
rayon; and a universal indicator for 
textile fibers. 

New finishing compounds included a 
synthetic wetting agent with good wet- 
ting-back properties; a finishing agent 
for producing water-repellent and abra- 
sive-resistant finish on wool goods; sev- 
eral types of resin emulsion finishes for 
woven and knitted fabrics; a chemical 
for use in a cold process for weighting 
cotton underwear fabrics; a water-re- 
pellent agent applied by the one-bath 
method; a high-quality potato starch 
said to be equal to the best starches 
formerly imported from Holland and 
Germany; three starch derivatives for 
use in warp sizing and finishing; a 
mold and mildew preventive; and a 
mothproofing compound which with- 
stands laundering and dry cleaning. 
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IN THIS TEXTILE WAR MANUAL facts have 
crowded out opinions. Those facts, we know, 
are what our readers want. They want to know, 
first of all, how they can best aid the all-out 
war effort. They want to know, second, how 
they can keep their plants and employees busy. 
They want to know, third, how they can pro- 
tect their plants against sabotage and air-raid 
damage, and their employees against the inevi- 
table dislocation which an ever-increasing shift 
from civilian to military production will entail. 

For they see clearly that this is no mild 
change American industry is facing. They rec- 
ognize it as an upheaval, a revolution. They 
know that they will be called upon to discard 
all previous notions; to adopt the single idea of 
victory as their creed; to subject themselves to 
rules and regulations and prohibitions foreign 
to their nature as American individualists. 

They accept that dictum gladly, just as the 
boys in the service have accepted it. 

All they want, in the doing of their job, is 
facts. 
That is what this Manual gives them. 


WE HAVE TRIEDto make it a reference-work, 
a looking-up place. 

In its pages, we have indicated: 

1. What Government agencies buy what tex- 
tiles, and where, and how. 

2. What specifications apply to what goods. 

3. What tests are used in evaluating fabrics 
for military use. 

4. What the priority system means to textile 
manufacturers. 

5. What OPA means in the way of price ceil- 
ings. 

6. How to protect one’s plant and employees. 

7. What conservation, simplification, and sub- 
stitution mean to the textile industry. 

8. What chances there are, for textile com- 


panies, in the form of sub-contracting. 
9. What to do about dislocation of labor. 





10. What the Textile Sections of the Govern- 
ment departments are trying to do. 


WE HAVE SA!D that we have tried to indicate 
all this in this Textile War Manual. Indicate is 
the word. If we tried to tell it all, we would 
need a series of volumes. 

This Manual is really an index. It tells you 
where to go for further information. 

More than that, it is a work-sheet. Everything 
in it is subject to constant change during 1942. 

For knowledge of the changes in store, we 
direct you to the pages of TExTILE WorRLpD in 
the months to come. This publication has set 
an enviable record, since the start of the defense 
program, in supplying complete and up-to-date 
information concerning the impact of that pro- 
gram upon the business of running a textile mill. 
We plan to continue that service during the war 
program—only more so. 

Furthermore, we invite your questions. If 
you are not sure where to go for further infor- 
mation, specifications, advice, ask us. If we 
don’t know, we'll find out, and then let you have 
the answers. 

If you want reprints of any parts of the in- 
valuable series on “Fabrics for Military Use,” 
write to us, and we'll supply them. 

We'll be busy this year—but never too busy 
to follow up this Textile War Manual with sup- 
plementary information. 

When in doubt, ask TEXTILE Wor. 


MAJOR CREDIT for the compilation of the 
material in this Manual goes to Blaine Stubble- 
field, of our Washington office, and to Winn W. 
Chase, William B. Dall and Gordon B. M. 
Walker, of our editorial staff. They did a com- 
plicated job, under particularly difficult cir- 
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PURCHASES texte war mManvaAL 


How to Obtain 
Government Contracts 


purchasers, nearly every department of 


TO MEET THE INCREASING DEMAND 
for textiles by the Government, many 
mills which heretofore have done little 
or no work on Government contracts 
will find it necessary to devote at least 
part of their facilities to production of 


textiles for military purposes. Other 


mills now producing a limited range 
of textiles for the Government will have 
to produce a wider range of prod- 
ucts. Still other mills may merely in- 
crease production of types which they 
are now manufacturing. Although the 
Army and the Navy are the largest 





the Government buys some textiles. 
This section of the Textile War Manual 
tells textile manufacturers: (1) Who 
Buys Textiles, (2) What Type of Tex- 
tiles Are Purchased, and (3) How to 
obtain Government contracts. 


I. PURCHASING AGENCIES 


A. U.S. ARMY 


1. Quartermaster Corps—Purchases 
most all types of textiles used by two 
or more branches or services 

a. Philadelphia Quartermaster De- 
pot, 21st and Johnson Sts., Philadel- 
phia—Purchases cloth, clothing, blan- 
kets, ete. 

b. Jeffersonville Quartermaster 
Depot, Jeffersonville, Ind.—Purchases 
tentage and equipage 

2. Air Corps—Wright Field, Mate- 
riel Division, Dayton, Ohio—Purchases 
textiles for aeronautical use 

3. Medical Department, Washington, 
D. C.—Purchases hospital supplies, etc. 

4. Corps of Engineers, Washington, 
D. C.—Purchases sandbags, camouflage 
cloth, ete. 

5. Ordnance Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—Purchases cartridge bags, 
wiping cloth, ete. 

6. Signal Corps—Purchases miscella- 
neous textiles 

7. Chemical Warfare Services, Edge- 


wood, Md.—Purchases gas-proofed and 
other special textiles. 

8. Coast Artillery Corps, Washing- 
ton, D.C.—Purchases miscellaneous 
textiles 


B. U.S. Navy 

1. Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Washington, D. C.—Purchases uniform 
cloth, blankets, ete. 

2. Bureau of Aeronautics, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—Purchases textiles for aero- 
nautical use 

3. Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
Washington, D. C.—Purchases hospital 
supplies, ete. 

4. Bureau of Navigation, Washing- 
ton, D.C.—Purchases miscellaneous 
textiles 

5. Bureau of Ordnance, Washington, 


D. C.—Purchases miscellaneous textiles 
6. Bureau of Ships, Washington, 
D. C.—Purchases miscellaneous textiles 


7. Bureau of Yards and_ Docks. 
Washington, D. C.—Purchases miscella- 
neous textiles 


Gv. 

1. Marine Quartermaster, 1100 South 
Broad St., Philadelphia—Purchases 
all textiles for Marine Corps 
D. U.S. Treasury DEPARTMENT 

1. Procurement Division, Washing- 
ton, D.C.—Purchases nearly all tex- 
tiles required by U.S. Department of 
Interior, U.S. Post Office Department, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, U.S. Vete- 
rans Bureau, U.S. Maritime Commis- 
sion, National Youth Administration, 
Works Progress Administration, Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, American 
Red Cross, etc. Some of the purchases 
for the Procurement Division are made 
by State and Regional Procurement 
Offices. 
E. DEFENSE Supplies Corp., 33 Liberty 
St.. New York—Purchases osnaburgs 
for sand bags and duck. 


S. MARINE Corps 


Il. TYPES OF TEXTILES PURCHASED 


Major types of textiles purchased 
are classified and indexed below. Data 
given include type of textile, construc- 
Cer- 


tain other textiles are purchased occa- 


tion, and specification number. 
sionally or in relatively small quanti- 
listed 


the indices of specifications described 


ties, and are in one or more of 
in the section of this manual dealing 
with specifications. In the tables below 


the following abbreviations are used: 


blehd bleached = sgd singed 
emb combed © shr shrunk 
erd carded shrd sheared 
f filling win woolen 
mere mercerized Ww warp 
: single yarn wstd worsted 


ooo | 
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The character of each specification 
is indicated by the capital letters in 


parentheses preceding the specifica- 
tion number: 
Datei kaeu shar eaee Federal Specification 
AS icernemcbee bce U.S. Army Specification 
RRs pombe Army Air Corps Specification 
Betas si.b cane Marine Corps Specification 
ies cricket eicknat Navy Specification 
Purchasing agencies are indicated 
as follows: 
PMS aisles eae Philadelphia QM Depot 
cece seune Jeffersonville QM Depot 
ih ea Army Air Corps, Materiel Div. 
Med .....Army Medical Department 


F. British PURCHASING COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C.—Purchases some 
textiles. 

MR races taane Army Corps of Engineers 
Chem... ...d Army Chemical Warfare Serv. 
MQ...............-Marine Quartermaster 
A..........Navy Bureau of Aeronautics 


C..Navy Bur. of Construction and Repair 
M...Navy Bur. of Medicine and Surgery 


Mickskaeiase Navy Bureau of Navigation 
| ere Navy Bureau of Ordnance 
S...Navy Bureau of Supplies and Acets. 
Mesa Navy Bureau of Yards and Docks 

Certain of the textiles listed have 
been described in greater detail in 


previous issues of TextLE Wortp. Date 
of issue in which descriptions appeared 
is given in the last column of each 
table under the heading TW. Tables 
begin on next page. 
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TEXTILE WAR MANUAL PURCHASES 


A. COTTON FABRICS, WOVEN 

















TEXTILE CONSTRUCTION AND CHARACTERISTICS YARNS BouGut BY Spec. No. 1.W. 
\irplane cloth 36-90 in., 80x80, 4.0 oz., chem. neut., 14” cotton | 2-ply emb. mere | WF, AOS (F)AN-CCC-C-399| 5/41 
Balloon cloth 5 types, 80x80-120x120, 404-543, 1.40-5.60 oz.. | s & ply cmb | WF | (A)6-39-G 
Balloon cloth 4 types, 42&53 in., 80x80-120x120, 2.05-5.60 oz. s, 2-ply | AOS (N)27C1I3(INT)a 
Broadcloth 130x64, 3.2 oz., merc, fully blchd, no size sor 2-ply cmb | PQ (A)6-188B 
Bunting 18&36 in., 32x31 & 31x30, 3.2 & 4.5 0z., sgd, merc.| s cmb | PQ, CS (F)CCC-B-79la 
Canvas, 6-0z. 24 in., 42x25, black s crd 1S (N)27C26 
Canvas, padding | 5.8-10.6 oz., 20-58x20-45, unfinished singles PQ (A)14-6 
Chambray 36 in., 68x48-58, 4.1&5 oz./sq. yd. colored warp s crd S (F)CCC-C-231 
Cloth, cotton Types I&I1, 36-40 in., 28-54x24-56, 3.15-6.30 yd. | s erd PQ (A)6-109B 
Cloth 40&41} in., 80x80, 4.0-9.0 oz., sgd, desized s&2-ply cmb PQ | (A)6-269 
Cloth, 6{-oz. 36 in., 112x52, sgd, merc, shr, w-repel, OD s win PQ PQD No. 127 
Cloth, 16-0z. 36 in., 54x42, fast gray color, waterproofed | sseceeeeseceee A (N)M-2816 
Cloth, jungle 2 types, 36 in., 50x310&56x312, 8&13 oz. | s emb AS (N)27C22c 
Damask, table Types A-F, 58-72 in., 56x50-78x78, 4.4-5.5 oz. | s erd PQ,S (F)CCC-D-71 
Denim, unshrunk | Classes A-D, 28 in., 61-71x39-46, 1.6-2.2 yd. | s erd PQ (F)CCC-D-156a 3/41 
Drill, 7-oz. 35 in., 74x56, 2/1 tw., OD, unblchd | s erd PQ;S (F)CCC-D-651 12/41 
Drill, 7}-oz. 36 in., 74x60, 2/1 tw., unbl., fully shr. s erd PQ (A)6-247 
Drill, 73-oz. 39 in., 116x56, 3/1 tw., vat-dye, sgd, merc, shr 2-ply cmb S (N)27D8A : 
Drill, 7}-oz. Types A&B, 29&32 in., 100x50, 3/1 tw., sed, cmb w, crd f sc (N)27D5C 3/41 

blchd 
Drill, 7}-oz. Types C&D, 29&32 in., 100x54, 3/1 tw., sed, cmb w&f 1 SC (N)27D5C | 3/41 
blchd 
Drill, 43-oz. Type E, 35 in., 100x60, 3/1 tw., sed, blchd | cmb wf SC (N)27D5C | 3/41 
Drill, 7.7-oz. 283, 36, 40 in.; 112x54, 3/1 tw., sgd, blchd, merc combed MQ (M)11/22/37 
Duck 6-15 oz., 72x25-86x30, pl-fill&flat, 304-31} in. s&2-ply JQ | (F)CCC-D-761 
Duck 7.9-15.5 oz., 283-33 in., 42-62x31-54, w-repel. 2&3-ply wf JQ,CAOSY | (F)CCC-D-771a 11/40 
Gauze, plain 7 types, 36-38} in., 20x12-44x40, 9.7-26.4 yd. | serd Med,MS (F)CCC-G-10la 
Italian, 4.8-oz. 32&36 in., 78x126, 1/4 tw., sed, mere s cmb MQ | (M)1/26/38 
Jean, 4.8-o0z. 36 in., 98x60, 2/1 tw., fully blchd s crd PQ | (F)CCC-J-191 : 
Leno, 1.5 oz. 20-30 ends/in., 42-45 picks, 35-48 in., 3-pick s crd PQ PQD No. 17 3/41 
Lining, 4.5-oz. 32 in., 50x44 (40-in., 48x48 sheeting) | s erd PQ | (A)6-291 
Muslin Types L&II, 36 in., 85x72&64x56, 3.1&2.4 0z., bleh} s erd PQ,Med (F)CCC-M-911 
Nainsook 35} in., 90x84, 3.3 oz. s crd S (N)55NI1b 
Osnaburg Classes A-E, 293-39} in., 32-40x28-32, 7-8 oz. s crd Eng (A)6-280A 
Percale 36 in., 85x75, 3.1 oz., vat-dyed, fully shr s crd PQ,CS (F)CCC-P-191 8/41 
Pillow tubing 12 in., 74x66, 4.6 0z., 36 & 383 in. lengths | s erd PQ,MQ,CS | (F)DDD-P-351 
Poplin, 4-oz. 34-40 in., 100x44, blchd, merc, shr s crd PQ | in invitation 
Poplin, 5-oz. Type II, 36 in., 106x52, OD vat, sgd, w-repel | cmb s&2-ply PQ | PQD No. 1 8/41 
Print Cloth 38} in., 64x60, 5.35 yd., sulphur OD, w-repel | s crd PQ | PQD No. 7 
Print Cloth 39 in. 80x80, 4 yd., sulphur OD, w-repel s crd PQ PQD No. 7 
Sheeting, 4-oz. 60x56, sulphur OD s crd PQ (A)ten.10/31/40 
Sheeting, Narrow | 31-40 in., 44x40 to 56x60, 3.4 to 5.3 oz., unblchd s crd PQ,CS (F)CCC-S-281 
Sheeting, wide 12-90 in., 74x66, 4.6 oz., blehd | s erd PQ,MQ,CS | (F)CCC-S-271 
Sheeting, wide 18-90 in., 68x72, 4.7 oz., unblchd | s crd PQ,MQ,CS | (F)CCC-S-291 
Shirting 353 in., 104x42, 33 0z., Oxford weave, merc, OD | semb MQ (M)4/18/34 
Silesia, 4.4-0z. 36 in., 84x81, 2/1 tw., fast colors as spec. s crd MO (M)1/29/34 
Silesia, 43-oz. 353 in., 72x72, fast black | scrd Ss (N)55S7a ' 
Silesia, 5-oz. 36 in., 72x74, 1/2 tw., OD or tan, sgd, merc. s or 2-ply PQ (A)6-18C 11 41 
Suiting, 7.7-oz. 283, 30, 40 in.; 112x54. 3/1 tw., OD vat | s cmb MQ (M)11/22/37 
Twill, h’bone 36-42 in., 72x16, 8.5 oz., 3-har., vat dyed s erd PQ (A)6-261 9 40 
Twill, h’bone 36&40 in., 100x52, 9 oz., 1/3 tw., fully shr., OD | serd | MQ (M)2/1/40 
Twill, 4.4-0z. 32 in., 78x126, 1/4tw., OD vat, sgd, mere, shrein| cmb s or 2-ply PQ (A)6-100B 
Twill, 5-oz. _ | 36 in., 78x126, 1/3 tw., black, sgd, mere s erd 1S (N)27L6 
‘Twill, 6-02. 353 in., 114x54, 3/1 tw., clear tw. line, vat-dyed cmb s or 2-ply PO POD No. 95 1/42 
Twill, 8.2-oz. Type I, 28-57 in., 116x56, sgd, merc, shr, OD vat | cmb 2-ply PQ PQD No. 334A 9 10 
‘Fwill, uniform Type II, 28-57 in., 116x56, sgd, mere, shr, OD vat | cmb s&2-ply | PO | PQD No. 33A 
Twill, uniform Type IIT, 28-57 in., 90x54, sgd, mere, shr, OD vat| cmb s&2-ply PQ PQD No. 33A 
Twill, uniform Type IV, 28-57 in., 116x56, sgd, mere, shr, OD vat! crd s or 2-ply | PQ | PQD No. 33A 
Twill, uniform Type V, 28-57 in., 116x56, sgd, mere, shr, OD vat | cmb 2-ply | PQ | POD No. 33A 
Twill, 5-oz. Type I, 36in., 185x92, 2/2tw., OD vat, sgd, w-repel| cmb s&2-ply | PQ PQD No. 1 8/41 
Towels, bath 22x44 in., 96x48, 8.63 lb./doz., woven-in name | s&2-ply Med | (A)6-152A 
Towels, huck 18x36 in., 71x60, 2.83 lb. /doz., woven-in name | s&2-ply Med | (A)6-153A 
Towels, huck 17x36 in., 52x26, 2.55 lb./doz., woven-in name | s or 2-ply PQ, Med, S| (F)DDD-T-531 
Towels, turkish 17x22 in., 68x32 & 84x42, woven-in name ' s&2-ply crd POQ,MQ,MS' (F)DDD-T-551 


Among other cotton fabrics purchased are: camouflage netting, (A) 6-70 B, by Eng; canton flannel, (F) CCC-F-451, by Med, 
S; cheesecloth, (F) CCC-C-271, by Eng, 8; corduroy, by 5, Emergency Relief Administration; gingham, (F) CCC-G-391; outing 
flannel, (F) CCC-F-466; seersucker’ PQD No. 8; whipcord, 16-0z., (A) 8-55A, by Emergency Relief Administration; ticking, 
F) FF-T-311, by S; and wiping cloths, (F) DDD-C 4¥ by Chem, S. 
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TEXTILE 


Barathea, 16-oz. 


Blanket, 1}-lb. 
Blanket, 33-lb. 
Blanket, 4-lb. 


Bunting 

Cloth, uniform 
Covert, 12}-0z. 
Doeskin, 26-0z. 
Elastique, 18-0z. 
Elastique, 18-0z. 
Elastique, 24-oz. 
Facing, 16-oz. 
Flannel, 83-oz. 
Flannel, 10}-oz. 
Flannel, 1 1-oz. 
Flannel, 13-o0z. 
Kersey, 16-0z. 
Kersey, 22-0z. 
Kersey, 30-02. 
Lining, 12-oz. 
Lining, 30-oz. 
Melton, 16-o0z. 
Melton, 32-o0z. 
Serge, 14-17 oz. 
Serge, 10}-0z. 
Serge, 18-oz. 
Shirting, 103-oz. 
Suiting, 20-oz. 


TEXTILE 
Anklets 
Bobbinet 
Cap 
Cap 
Drawers 


Drawers 
Gloves 

Gloves, woolen 
Jerseys 
Lining, 22}-0z. 
Lining, 26-0z. 
Mufflers, 8}-oz. 
Socks, cotton 
Socks, cotton 
Socks, pt. wool 
Socks, worsted 
Socks, pt. wool 
Stockinet 
Sweaters 
Toque 
Tubing, 13-0z. 
Undershirts 
Undershirts 
Undershirts 
Undershirts 


Warp-knit, wool 
Wristlets 
Wristlets 








Drawers, cotton - 





| 


| 





| 55 in., 70x60, 


| 56 in., 82x72, 2/2 tw., OD, shrd, 64's wool 


| circ, flat or rib; cotton, merino, wool; 


URCHASES TEXTILE WAR MANUAL 


B. WOOLEN AND WORSTED FABRICS, WOVEN 


CONSTRUCTION AND CHARACTERISTICS 


YARNS 





56 in., 80x84, 76’s to 80’s wool, OD, 8-har. 
weave 

72 in., 22-25x22-25, 56’s wool 

Types I&II, 66 in., 28x30, 2/2 br.tw., 56’s wool 
4 types, 60-72 in., 34x34-40x44, 2/2 tw., 56's 
wool 

19-36 in., 32x32, 4 oz., fast colors 

3 types; 16-22-28-0z.; 60x58-90x70; st-dye 70’s 
56 in., 70x56, 3/2 steep tw., fast blue, 64’s wool! 
56 in., 78x48, 5-har. satin, OD, 64’s wool 

56 in., 116x76, steep tw. (dobby), OD, 64’s wool 
56 in., 124x80, steep tw. (dobby), OD, 64’s wool 
56 in., 96x88, steep tw., OD, 64's wool 

56 in., 62x60, sheared, pressed, 64’s wool 

54 in., 72x66, 2/2 tw., st-dye khaki, 58’s wool 
56-58 in., 68x68, 2/2 tw., OD, 60’s wool 

56 in., 56x48, 2/2 tw., st-dye dk blue, 60’s wool) 
54 in., 50x50, 2/2 tw., st-dye green, 60’s wool 
54 in., 60x58, 2/2 br. tw., st-dye, 60’s wool 

54 in., 50x55, 2/2 tw., st-dye green, 60's wool 
st-dye dk blue, 60's wool 

56 in., 38x32, 60’s wool blend, OD, felted, shrd 
56 in., 36x36, 3/3 tw., reproc. 50’s, OD 

55 in., 62x56, 2/1 tw., st-dye dk blue, 64’s wool 
56-58 in., 36x36, 55% 44’s, 10° 58’s, 35°% noils 
56 in.; 80x70, 80x78, 68x64, 104x84 


to to bo 





56 in., 68x56, 2/2 tw., OD, shrd, 64’s wool 
56 in., 52x42, OD, shrd, 60’s wool 


56 in., 46x44, 2/2 tw., shrd, 50's wool blend | 


| 2-ply 


2-ply wstd 


s win 
s win 
s&2-ply 


2-ply wstd 
single 

s win 

s win 
s&2-ply 
2-ply wstd 
s&2-ply wstd 
s win 

s wstd 
French wrstd 
single 


s win 
s win 


s win 


| single 


s win 

s win 

single 

s win 

from 70’s wool 
2-ply wstd 
2-ply wstd 
wstd 


| s win 





| 
‘ 


BouGHT BY 


PQ 


PQ 
PQ 
CMS 


PQ,CS 
S 
PQ 


PQ 
PQ 


| PQ 


PQ 
PQ 
MQ 
PQ 
S 


MQ 
MQ 
MQ 
S 
PQ 
PQ 


1S 


PQ 


1S 


PQ 
PO 
PQ 
PQ 


C. KNIT GOODS, COTTON AND WOOL 


CONSTRUCTION AND CHARACTERISTICS 


cire., Lx] rib, 12x20, 20 0z./doz. pr. 

52&72 in., 196 meshes/sq. in., 1.5 0z./sq. yd. 
circ., half-cardigan, 7x15, 7 in. dia., 50’s wool 
circ. or flat cardigan, 6x12, 3} oz. each 
Cotton, merino&wool; 12-24 wales, 
courses 

flat knit, 30x32, ankle length 

Ix! rib, 14x20, 25 or 50°% wool, sizes 32-46 
full-fash., seamles, 68-72 needles 
Sizes 8-11, 4 in. cyl., 64 needles, 56’s wool 
Sizes 32-44, baby-shaker, 196-280 needles, 56’s| 
54 in., OD, napped both sides 

54 in., const. not spec., reproc. 50’s, OD 

Ixl rib, 6x11, 12x64 in., 56’s wool, OD 

3}-3{ in. cyl., 176-220 needles, 26-30 courses 
33-33 in. cyl., 84 needles, 16 courses 

Class A, 33-32” cyl., 160 needles, 25 courses /in. 
Class B, 33-4” cyl., 126 needles, 17 courses /in.| 
Class C, 4-4} in. cyl., 68 needles, 10 courses 
Types I&II, circ. or flat, 3-54 in., 16-24x24-36) 
Types I, I, 111; Cire., 1x1 rib, 5x10, 5 or 6 ends 
circ. or flat, 1x] rib & half-cardigan, 56’s wool! 
Ixl rib, 12x18, 18-30 in. double width 

Ixl rib, 14x20, 25 or 50° wool, sizes 34-36 
sizes 34-46, sleeveless, flat or rib, 30x35 
circ., 30x32, short sleeves, shrunk 


20-30 


12-24x20-30 

58-62 in., 21 oz.,0.165 in. thick, nap both sides 
cire., 1x1 rib, 12x20, 12 0z./doz. pr. 

circ. rib, 12x20, 10 oz./doz. pr., 56’s wool 





YARNS 


2-ply wstd 
2-ply erd 
2-ply-wstd 


| 2 or 3-ply wstd 


s or 2-ply 


cmb 

Ss merino 
3-ply win 
3-ply win 
2-ply wstd 
woolen 

s win 

2 ends, 2-ply 
cmb & merc 
carded 


merino&cmb cot 


2-ply wstd 


BouGHT BY 





S 
PQ,MQ,S 


PQ,.MQ 
PQ 

» 

PQ 

S 

PQ 

PQ 

PQ 
PQ,MQ;S 
PQ,MQ,S 
PQ,MQ;S 


| PO,MQ;S 


: > | 
merino&cmb cot | 


12/1-28/1 
2-ply wstd 
2-ply wstd 
2-ply wstd 
Ss merino 

s cmb 

s cmb 

s or 2-ply 


single 
2-ply wstd 
2-ply wstd 


PQ,MQ;S 
Chem 


| PQ 
| PQ 
| PQ 


PO 
PQ 
PQ,MQ,S 
PQ 


WF 
PQ 
PQ 


Spec. No. 


(A )8-64 


PQD No. 85A 
(A)8-111B 
(N)27B7c 


(F)CCC-B-801 
(N)27C19a 
(A)8-122 

POD No. 30 


(A)8-109 
PQD No. 32 
(A)8-95A 


(A)8-43B 
(M)10/12/26 
(A)8-54B 
(N)27F8b 
(M)5/10/38 
(M)2/14/35 
(M)1/29/34 
(N)27K2b 
POD No. 59 
POD No. 124 
(N)27M10b 
(A)8-53 
(N)27S10a 
POD No. 31 
(A)8-94A4 
(A)8-110 
PQD No, 88 


Spec. No. 
POD No. 107 
(F)JJ-N-191 
POD No. 87A 
(N)73C3a 
(F)JJ-D-653 


(F)JJ-D-641 
POD No. 74 
(N)73G2a 
(A)8-60A 
(N)55J2h 
(A)8-118 


POD No. 122A 


(A)8-99A 
(F)JJ-S-566a 
(F)JJ-S-566a 
(A)JJ-S-58la 
(A)JJ-S-581la 
(F)JJ-S-58la 
(A)6-51B 
POD No. 111 
PQD No. 86A 
POD No. 108 
POD No. 73 
(A)6-233B 
(F)JJ-U-513 
(F)JJ-U-517 


(AC)16095 
PQD No. 107 


in invitation 


~~ 
a 





_— 
“Ito 


10 



























































10 








11 


10 


11 
il 
11 


Among other wool fabrics purchased are: blankets, (F) DDD-B-42la, by Procurement Division of the Treasury Department; 
shirting flannel, 10-0z., (A) 8-54B, by Emergency Relief Administration. 












D. MISCELLANEOUS TEXTILES 


TEXTILE WAR MANUAL DIJPCHASFS 





TEXTILE 


Braid, cord-edge 
Braid, elastic 
Braid, mohair 
Burlap 
Cloth, silk 
Cloth, Synthetic | 
Cordage, Nylon 
| yd. 
Cordage, silk 
lb. 
Cord, Nylon 
18-21 ppi 
Cord, hat 
Cord, sash 
Felt, pressed 
Oz. 
Laces, legging 
Lining, rayon 
Padding, 5.5-oz. 
Padding, 7.2-0z. 
Parachute cloth 2 
ments 
Parachute twill 


Tape 1-1 in., 7-30 ends, 20 ppi., 16-67 0z./gross 
Tape 1_]2 in., 28x40 to 135x40, 2/2 h’bone tw. 


Tape, 3-in. 
Tape, cotton 
Tape, silk 
Thread, cotton 
Thread, cotton 
yd./lb. 
Thread, Fortisan 
Thread, linen 
Thread, silk 
Thread, Synthet. 
Webbing 
Webbing, cotton 
Webbing, cotton 
Webbing, Nylon 


OZ. 


CONSTRUCTION AND CHARACTERISTICS 


32-car. mch., 4-7 end core, 70-275 
1 & 7 end ply-yarn cores, 16 & 32 car. mch., 
18-end core, mere binder, rayon outer 


Types A & B, sizes 6-12 
15-100°% wool, 48’s-64's grade; 36-72 in., 6-131 


, 225-560 Ib. str. 


9-strand braided, 8 ends /strand, 8 st. /in. 

10-41 in., 182x70, 5 oz., 5-har. w. satin, OD 
35-in., 36x28, pl. weave, fully shr, perm. finis 
15x32, pl. weave; cotton, hair & rayon; unblchd 
36 in., pl. or 2/2 tw., const. to meet require- 


36-37 in., 1.6 oz., 2/1 tw., const. to meet spec. 


41 carriers, 25 picks, 9 oz., blehd 
3/16-1 in., 25-94 ends, 28-70 ppi., plain & tw. | 
1 in., 33x11, 85-110 yd., sp. silk warp, cot. fill 
1, 6, 11 ply cmb (single yarns approx. 8-16's) 

Mch., basting, heavy threads, 520-25, 


3-cord, Z tw., 11,500 or 5,100 yd./Ib. 

3-cord, lock-stitch-twist, hand-shoe threads 

Mch. twist, b’hole tw., sewing, embroidry type| 

3- & 5-ply, 4-10 turns Z, 1,200 to 5,600 yd. 

Types I-VI, 3-7 in., 70 to 4,500 Ib. str. 

11 types, 9/16-5 in., 10-20 ppi 

| Types C-1 to C-12, 9/16 to 5 in., 0.40-4.65 oz. 
Classes N-1 to N-10, 9/16 to 5 in., 0.40 to 3.40 


| | 
YARNS 


30-end core & covering of cotton, rayon outer) s crd & cont. fil 
¢ in., 49 car. mch., 24 w. rubber yn, 60 ppi 
} in., 37 car. mch., 28 oz., 12 warps, 26 picks 
Jute, 40 in., 8x8 to 13x13, 7.2 
36 & 50-72 in., up to 10 0z., plain or basket 

36 in., 2/1 tw., 1.5 0z., const. to meet spec. 

| Types N1-N4, 32-car. mch., 3-ply core, 70-275 


2-ply & rubber 
2/30, 2/32, 2/40 | 
: 
single 


to 10.8 oz. | 
silk 
| 


| 
high-strength 
Nylon 


9Q7% 


yd., 100-450) 3-ply 


3-ply 


rayon & plycot 
carded 


2-ply erd 
Cont. fil. 

s flax & cotton 
singles 


silk 


silk 

20/3 /4, 24/2 cmb 
20/1 & 30/1 
2-ply erd 

s & 2-ply 

2-ply 


750 


“ 
Se 
ie 
=. 
> 
a 
a. 
5 
> 
3 
= 
a 
5 
r 
~ 
5 
5 
= 
S 


crd or cmb | 
crd or cmb 
ply & braided | 


| PQ, 


BouGHT BY 
PO 
PQ 
PQ 
MQ, CSY 


| OS 


WF 
WF 


WF 
A 
PQ 


PQ, 
WE 


CSY 


S 
PQ 
MQ 
MQ 
AOS 


WF, A 

WF,A 

PQ, MQ 

PQ 

Sc 

WF 

A 

JQ, PQ, CAOS 


A 
WF 
JQ, WF, CAOS 
WF 


| PQ, JQ, WF 


WF 
W F, A 
WF 


Spec. No. T.W. 
(A) 7-15A 
in invitation 
(A) 7-11 
(F)CCC-B-811 
(N) 27C4b 
(AC)16103 
(AC)16111 


(A)7-12-D 
(N)M-518 


(A)34-8B | 
(F)T-C-57la 
(A)8-15E 12/41 


(M)72L2 
(A)7-19 
(M)10/31/41 
(M)6/27/40 
(N)27S9e 


(F)AN-CCC-S-37] 
(F)AN-DDD-T-91 | 
(F)DDD-T-86 
(A)6-258A 
(N)27Tlla 
(A)7-13-F 

(N)T-82 
(F)V-T-276b 


(N)M-527 | 
(F)V-T-29la 
(F)V-T-301 
(AC)16117 
(A)6-185C 
(AC)16109-B 
(F)AN-JJ-W-151 
(AC)16107 





Among other miscellaneous items purchased are: cordage (several types) by Army Signal Corps; elastic webbing (A) 6-53B, 
by WF, Chem; manila rope, (F) T-R-60la, by Baltimore Quartermaster Depot, Coast Artillery, Eng; twine (several types) by JQ, 


III. OBTAINING GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Chicago, Ill. (Civic Opera Bldg.) 


Ord. 


From the lists given above the tex- 
tile manufacturer can determine: 


A. TypEs OF TEXTILES purchased by the 
Government which he can _ produce. 


B. GOVERNMENT AGENCIES purchasing 
each type of textile which he can pro- 
duce. 

The next step is to establish con- 
tact with each agency which purchases 
those types of textiles he can supply. 
This can be done by communicating 
by mail or in person with the procure- 
ment agency, indicating the type of 
textiles he is able to supply, giving a 
brief description of his financial status, 


submitting proof that he is a “re- 
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sponsible bidder,” and requesting that 
he receive invitations to bid whenever 
a purchase is contemplated of those 
types of textiles he can supply. The 
invitations to bid issued by the various 
agencies describe in detail the pro- 
cedure to be followed in bidding, ma- 
terials required, terms of contract, etc. 
To assist manufacturers in deter- 

mining what types of products they 
may be able to supply for the Army; 
displays of textiles and other materials 
have been set up at the Quartermaster 
Depots and General Depots listed be- 
low: 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Boston, Mass. 


Detroit, 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Mich. (Fort Wayne) 
(10th Street & 


Meigs Ave.) 
New York City (521 Fifth Ave.) 
Philadelphia, Pa. (21st and Johns- 
ton Sts.) 


Kansas City, Mo. 


(Independence 


and Hardesty Aves.) 


San 


Antonio, 


Tex. Sam 


(Fort 


Houston ) 
San Francisco, Cal. (Fort Mason) 


Seattle, 


Wash. (4735 East Mar- 


ginal Way) 


Los Angeles 


(Chamber of Com- 


merce Bldg.) 


» ——______—__> 
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How to Meet Government 
Requirements for Textiles 


IN 1942 the quantity of textiles manu- 
factured to Government specifications 
will be far than 
Many mills which up to now have done 


greater ever before. 


work on Government con- 


called 


little or no 


tracts will be upon to furnish 


textiles for the Army, Navy, and other 
Government agencies. Numerous other 
plants will find it necessary to produce 
various types of military textiles which 
they have not made previously. Thor- 
ough knowledge of the Government’s 


requirements is a prerequisite if textile 
manufacturers are to perform this duty 
most efficiently. This section of the 
Textile War Manual outlines step-by- 
the measures which textile men 
can take to gain that knowledge. 


step 


I. TYPES OF TEXTILES REQUIRED 


The first step is find out what types 
of textiles are purchased by the Gov- 
This information will enable 
one to determine what particular ma- 


ernment. 


terials his plant is best fitted to pro- 
Major types of textiles pur- 
chased by the Government are listed 


in the preceding article. A number of 


Il. WHERE 


The second step is to obtain copies 
those particular 


types of textiles which one is in a posi- 


of specifications for 
tion to produce. Prospective bidders 
can obtain copies of such Army, Navy. 
Marine Corps. Federal. and Treasury 
Department Procurement Division 
Specifications from various sources, as 
follows: 

A. U. S. Army 


i. Requests can be addressed to chief 


SPECIFICATIONS 


of the arm of service in Washington 
charged with the custody of the par- 
ticular specification desired; ie.. 

a. Chief, Quartermaster Corps. 

b. Chief. Medical Department. 

e. Chief. Corps of Engineers. 

d. Chief. Ordnance Department. 
e. Chief. Signal Corps. 
f. Chief. 
g- Chief. Air Corps. 
h. Chief. Coast Artillery Corps. 
2. Requests can be addressed also 


Chemical Warfare Service. 


(with probability of quicker reply) to 
the Quartermaster Depot or other pur- 
ofhiice 


particular type of textile as indicated 


chasing which contracts for a 
in the preceding article; Be, 

a. Commanding General, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.. Quartermaster Depot. 

b. Commanding Officer, Jeffersonville 
( Ind.) Quartermaster Depot. 


——e—_———————_ = 


other types are listed in the following 
publications which can be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

A. Federal Standard Stock Catalog. 
Section IV, Part I, Federal Specifica- 


tions Index; (price 15¢). 


e. Chief, Materiel Division, Army Air 
Corps, Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

d. Quartermaster Supply Officer, 
First Ave. & 58th St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

e. Commanding Officer, Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot. 1819 West Persh- 
ing Sq., Chicago, Il. 

f. Quartermaster Supply Officer, San 
Francisco General Depot, Fort Mason, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

g- Quartermaster Supply Officer, San 


Antonio General Depot, Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, 
h. Commanding Officer, New York 


Medical Depot. First 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

B. U. 
1. Requests can be addressed to Bu- 

Accounts, Navy 


Ave. & 58th St.. 


S. Navy SPECIFICATIONS 


reau of Supplies and 
Department, Washington, D. C., or to 
the supply officer of any Navy yard. 
C. U. S. 
1. Requests can be addressed to U. S. 
Marine Corps, Quartermaster Depot. 
1100 South Broad St... Philadelphia. 
| 
l. Requests 
J. B: 


MARINE Corps 


. S. MaritiIME COMMISSION 
addressed to 


Maritime Commission. 


can be 
Procure- 
ment Division, Washington. D. C. 
E. FEDERAL SPECIFICATIONS 

1. Can be purchased from the Super- 





B. Index of U. S. Army and Federal 
Specifications Used by the War Depart- 
ment (price 25¢). 

C. Index of Specifications Used by the 
Navy Department for Naval Stores and 
Material (price 25¢). 

D. Index of Marine Corps Specifica- 
tions. 


TO OBTAIN SPECIFICATIONS 


intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office. Washington, D. C. 


2. Requests for Federal Specifica- 
tions applicable to purchases by the 
War Department, Navy Department, 


and Marine Corps can also be addressed 
to Chief of Supply arm of service 
making the purchases or to the Quar- 
termaster Depot or other purchasing 
office which contracts for the particular 
type of textile desired. 

3. Requests for specifications (other 
than Federal Specifications) applicable 
to purchases by the Procurement Di- 
vision can be made to Director of Pro- 
curement, Treasury Department, Pro- 
curement Division, Washington, D. C. 

Frequently it is possible for  pro- 
bidders to obtain from a 
Quartermaster Depot. Naval Clothing 


spective 


Depot, ete., samples of textiles. by re- 
questing them at the same time copies 
of the specifications for those textiles 
are asked for. 

specifications for 
textiles give the re- 
quirements as to type, grade, material. 
color, fastness, breaking strength, con- 
fabrics), finish, 
etc. Ordinarily they do not give data 
on the yarn sizes, fabric layout, finish- 
ing routines, ete., which will produce 


Government par- 


ticular types of 


struction (of woven 
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fabrics meeting the specifications: and 
these details must be worked out by a 
fabric designer. Such information on 
many of the more important fabrics 
has been published during the last 18 
months in TEXTLE Wortp as indicated 
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in the preceding article, and similar 
data on other fabrics will appear in 
subsequent issues. Further, requests 
for such information on any fabrics 
used for military purposes will receive 
prompt attention if addressed to Tech- 


nical Editor, TextTiLE Worwp, 330 West 
42nd St.. New York. Such requests 
should give specification number, weave, 
weight, width. and construction, and 

if possible 
a sample of the fabric. 


should be accompanied by 


III. TESTS AND TEST METHODS 


The next step is to obtain descrip- 
tions of the various tests to which the 
Government subjects textiles to deter- 
mine whether or not they have been 
produced according to specification. 
Most of the tests employed are de- 
scribed in Federal Specification CCC- 
T-19la, Textiles; General Specifica- 
tions, Test Methods. This specification 
can be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington. D. C. 
5¢). Tests described 


( price follow: 
I 


A. Determination of moisture content. 


B. Fiber identification and quantitative 
determination. 

C. Qualitative and quantitative deter- 
mination of sizing. finishing, weighting. 
and other non-fibrous materials. 

D. Breaking strength. 

E. Elongation. 

F. Tearing Strength. 

G. Weight. 

H. Cloth construction. 

I. Cloth dimensions. 

J. Color fastness. 


K. Shrinkage. laundering and sponging. 
co 5 Stites 


L. Water permeability. 
M. Air permeability. 


Certain other tests have been adopted 
and copies usually are embodied in the 
invitations for bids. For example, the 
(Quartermaster has adopted a 
water-repellency test which applies to 
fabrics which are required in a dur- 
able, water-repellent finish. Again the 
Navy Department has issued a booklet 
“General Specifications for Inspection 
of Materials,” which is obtainable from 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C. 


Corps 


IV. SIZES, STITCHES, THREADS, BUTTONS 


The next step—particularly for manu- 
facturers of knit goods, such as under- 
wear, socks, and sweaters—is to become 
familiar with the following specifica- 
tions, copies of which can be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Federal Specification JJ-U-531; for 
Underwear. Knit, Standard Sizes (price 
10¢ ) 

B. Federal Specification JJ-H-601; for 
Hosiery. Measuring Sizes (price 5¢) 
C. Federal Specification DDD-3-751; 
for Stitches, Stitching 
(price 25¢) 


Seams, and 


D. Federal Specification V-T-276B; for 
Thread, Cotton (price 5¢) 

E. Federal Specification V-T-29la; for 
Thread, Linen (price 5¢) 

F. Federal Specification V-T-301; for 
Thread, Silk (price 5¢) 

G. Federal Specification V-B-871; for 
Buttons (price 5¢) 


V. PACKING AND SHIPPING 


The next step is to learn the Govern- 
ment requirements for packing, ship- 


ping, ete. 
Such information is given in the 


following specifications: 

A. Army Specification 23-54-B; Boxes 
and Crates for Shipment. 

B. Federal NN-B-621a; 


Specification 


Boxes. Wood, Nailed and Locked 
Corner (price 5¢) 
C. Federal Specification NN-B-601; 


Boxes. Wood, Cleated, Plywood Con- 
struction (price 5¢) 

D. Federal Specification 
Boxes, Wood. Cleated, 


(price 5¢) 


NN-B-591; 
Fiber Board 


E. Army Specification PQD68; Boxes, 
Fiber 

F. Army Specification 100-2; Marking 
Shipments 

G. Army 19-60; Kraft 
Paper. Waterproof. Duplex 

H. Federal UU-P-268a; 
Paper, Kraft, Wrapping (price 5¢) 


Specification 


Specification 


VI. TERMS OF CONTRACT 


By following the steps outlined above 
the textile manufacturer will gain a 
familiarity with Government require- 
ments which will enable him to manu- 
facture to specifications with the least 
grief either to himself or the Govern- 
ment. 

There is, another step 
which he should take before bidding 
Government contracts. That 


however, 


on any 
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step is to study carefully the terms of 
the contracts, such as are supplied by 
when _re- 


the Quartermaster Corps 


quests are made for informal bids 
(negotiated contracts). Among _ these 


are terms relating to deliveries, sub- 
contracting, patents, delay-damages, 
inspection at factory, contractor’s in- 
spection, final inspection, factory condi- 
tions, termination, and representations 


and stipulations pursuant to Public Act 
No. 846, 74th Congress. 

A final which 
necessary, but which 
advantageous—is direct consultation by 
letter or in with the 
curement officers and inspectors con- 


step is not always 


sometimes is 


person pro- 


any questions or problems 
encountered in manufacture of textiles 
to Government specifications. 


cerning 
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How Price Ceilings, Priorities, 
and Allocations Affect Textiles 


SINCE THE BEGINNING of the emer- 


gency which preceded our entry into 
the war, production of vital materials 
and equipment has been guided suc- 


First we 
Advisory 


cessively by several agencies. 
had the National Defense 
Commission, which was superseded by 
Office of Production Management. Later 
OPM was topped by Supply Priorities 
and Allocations Board, and recently 
SPAB has been replaced by the War 
Production Board which drops OPM as 


such, but retains its function. In su- 


* 
authority is Donald M. Nelson, 
former vice-president of Sears-Roebuck, 


preme 


at one time chairman of the wage- 
hour industry committee for textiles, 


but more recently Director of Priori- 
ties of OPM. 
The changing from agency to 


another has been the result of increas- 


one 


ing war pressure, and there is no 
reason to believe that we have yet 


reached the end-point in the evolution 
of our production-control setup. How- 


ever, there should, in the future, be 


I. HOW THE WAR PRODUCTION 


The War Production Board, for total- 
war production, centers unprecedented 
industrial authority upon one man and 
advisers. President 
Roosevelt's power and influence in the 


a small group of 


world now make such bigwigs as Na- 


look like 


is second only to 


and Caesar straw- 


and Nelson 


Roosevelt. In 


poleon 
bosses, 
reality, he is assistant 
president. 

This board may not be the last top 
industrial authority in this war. N 
himself called it an 
subject to change. 


elson 
“interim” organ- 
ization, And Mr. Nel- 
son told a TExTILE Wor LD writer at his 
that, in 
soon be a 


press conference addition to 
WPB, there United 
Nations office for control of materials 
headed 


may 


and production. This might be 


by Nelson. 

The President’s aim in creating WPB 
is to concentrate the whole energy of 
the nation behind production of 
materials. Nelson himself, for 
that it will be 
on full steam and beat the 
than 


war 
months, 
better to put 
Axis quickly 
The 


only way to go full speed ahead is to 


has said 


endure the war for years. 


halt “debating societies.” as Nelson 
put it, and let one central authority 
run the job. 


Look at the WPB chart accompany- 
article. Under the President 
Office of Emergency Man- 
which is not OEM 
but buffer between 
first, OPM, 


ing this 
comes the 
agement, changed. 
was really nothing 


the President and, then 


ee 


SPAB, and now the newly-formed WPB. 
Next thing you notice is that OPM 


is missing. This is in line with the 
aim to cut out lost motion. But you 


see all of the OPM Divisions except 
the Priorities Division and Contract 
Distribution Priorities is in- 
corporated into the Division of Indus- 
try Operations, and Contract Distribu- 
tion is tied in with the Production Di- 


Division. 


vision, This latter was done, Mr. Nel- 
son said, at the suggestion of Floyd 
Odlum, former CDD chief, who re- 


mains with WPB as advisor. 


but it 
regu- 


fewer changes in organization; 
is felt that radical changes in 
lations will be made. 

Presented in this article are outlines 
of the War Production Board and the 
Office of Price Administration. These 
agencies exercise control over all war 
and civilian production and prices, in- 
cluding textiles. Readers are advised 
to keep their information up-to-date 
from this point forward by reading the 
monthly articles which will appear in 
TEXTILE WORLD. 


BOARD WORKS 


Thus, all the functions of OPM are 
retained in the divisional group, and 
one is added: the Division of Industry 
Operations, under J. S. Knowlson, chair- 
man of the board of Stewart-Warner. 
This Division is the key to the whole 
WPB setup. It covers the problem of 
converting all kinds of plants and in 
some cases whole industries to war pro- 
duction, such as the automobile in- 
dustry. DIO is the key because the 
Administration has decided, for speed, 
to convert our industry to war, rather 
than wait to build war plants. 





WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 





CiVILIAL SUPRLY 
LEQ HENOERSON 
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TEXTILE WAR 


Constantly informing Mr. Nelson on 
whether there is enough wool cloth- 
ing coming along to match the in- 
crease in Army manpower, whether 
enough machine guns are coming to 
arm the airplanes, whether enough 
duck can be made without actually 
building plants, is expert statistician 
Stacy May, with his progress-reporting 
office responsible only to Nelson, shown 
at top right on the chart. 

Below Chairman Nelson, on the 
chart, you see the secretaries; then be- 
low them, two important functions: the 
Requirements Committee, which esti- 
mates all materials on hand and avail- 
able anywhere in the world, and re- 
ports them to the Materials Division, 
whose job it is to acquire them. And 
at the right, Planning, which has no 
administrative and no policy powers, 
but whose job it is to think, and use 
its imagination about the future— 
something the business administrators 
don’t have time to do. 

The four divisions 
obvious functions which 
ther explanation. 


II. OFFICE 


4. Duties and Organization—The Office 
of Price Administration under Leon 
Henderson, Administrator, is charged 


next below are 
need no fur- 


with two basic duties: the prevention 


of inflation, and the protection of con- 


Mr. 


sults with and is advised by a price 


sumer interests. Henderson con- 
administration committee consisting of 
himself as chairman, the Secretaries of 
the Treasury and of Agriculture, Fed- 
eral Loan Administrator, chairmen of 
the Tariff and the Federal Trade Com- 


officials of WPB. Not 


only does the Administrator issue price 


missions, and 
schedules on various commodities, but 
he warns price 
which are considered unjustified. 

The textiles and apparel section of 
OPA is headed by Burton E. Oppen- 
heim who is on loan to OPA from the 
Department of Labor, where he was in 
charge of the industry committee 
branch of the Wage-Hour Division. 
\ssisting Oppenheim is James P. 
Davis, associate price executive, who 
is in charge of the section’s industry 
relations. He was formerly in the 
consular service and was with the re- 
search and planning division of NRA, 
Jay Jefferson Miller, formerly vice- 
president of the Hecht Co., Baltimore, 
is associated as technical expert on dis- 


against movements 
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Two more functions remained to be 
placed at this writing: The Bureau of 
Industrial Conservation, Mr. Nelson 
said, probably would be attached to 
the Materials Division. And Nelson 
said he probably would create a Field 
Division, to expedite all Washington 
matters outside Washington, a seventh 
office in the bottom row on the chart. 

This whole WPB setup should be 
understood, because all of the six (and 
maybe seven) divisions at the bottom 
of the chart have now and will have 
a hand in the textile industry. 

It was the Purchases Division work- 
ing with the Quartermaster and with 
the Navy, which worked out the re- 
cent cooperative procurement plan for 
cotton duck. The Production Division 
also had a part in the industry’s job of 
switching mills over to the production 
of duck. So had the Contract Distribu- 
tion section of Production. 

Materials Division is concerned about 
the supply of wool, long-staple cot- 
ton, linters, rayon, Nylon, jute, and the 
dwindling store ef silk. 


Bureau of Industry Conservation, 


tribution, and Richard Gettell, profes- 
sor of economics at Yale University, 
is working as a price expert on tex- 
tiles. 


B. War Price Control Law—After 
months of walking around the _in- 


flation dragon, Congress finally agreed, 
in late January, on a price-control bill. 
The major battle was over the ques- 
tion of ceilings on farm prices and 
wages. In effect, high ceilings were 
achieved on agricultural produce, but 
wages were entirely by-passed. 

Under the law, cotton and wool could 
be set sky-high if Secretary of Agricul- 
ture insists upon it, but he probably 
won't, because he would incur displeas- 
ure of the Administration, and there is 
still plenty of spinnable cotton. 

Whatever price cotton may reach, it 
will carry all cotton yarn and cloth 
ceilings up with it, as the two are 
geared together under the “sliding” 
spot-market scale. Whatever happens 
will make small difference to the man- 
ufacturers of goods, because the Gov- 
ernment will have to absorb the _in- 
creases. 

Main provisions of the bill are five: 

1. Licensing of handlers and deal- 
ers; violators of price ceilings will get 
their doors locked; 






presumably attached to Materials, is 
trying to bring about the saving and 
salvage of all kinds of materials, in- 
cluding all fibers, new and used. 

Division of Industry Operations is 
the mainspring of all these wheels, with 
power to seize all plants, or pool them 
in any stop those that cannot 
make war or essential goods. 

Labor Division can set up more 
schools to train men for you, if you are 
short. It can stop your plant because 
your workers are needed on more im- 
portant jobs. It can stop other indus- 
tries from raiding your plant and tak- 
ing your workers away to other regions. 

Civilian Supply Division can say 
that civilians can do without something 
you are making, and take your mate- 
rials away from you. On the other hand, 
it is CSD’s job to fight for essentials 
for the civil population, because the 
public must be kept in a mood to sup- 
port its war. 

Most of all, you will come in con- 
tact with the Priorities Section of the 
Division of Industry Operation which is 
administered by J. S. Knowlson. 


way, 


OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 


2. Control is placed in the hands of 
one man instead of a board; 


3. The Administrator has power to 
buy and sell commodities to increase 
production or control prices; 


4. Ceilings on farm shall 
not be set below 

a. 110% of parity; 

b. the prevailing price on Oct. 1 


or Dec. 15, 1941, whichever is higher; 


prices 


ce. the average market price from 
1919 to 1929. 


5. Prohibits fixing any ceilings on 
agricultural prices without the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


C. Regulations and Agreements on 
Textiles and Related Products—Brief 
case histories of textiles and related 
products which have been affected by 
regulation or agreement: 


1. Bleaching Powder—On Dec. 19, 
Leon Henderson announced that by 
individual agreements with the pro- 
ducers, the 1942 price of bleaching 
powder has been stabilized at a tem- 
porary ceiling, 25c. per 100 lb. more 
than the 1941 level. 


2. Burlap—Announcement of allo- 
cation of shipping space for importa- 
tion and proration of supplies among 
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users was made by OPA on July 18. 
On Aug. 15, price schedule No. 18 
fixed maximum prices of 17 construc- 
tions at 20% below the spot market: 
the maximums apply on sales of 25 
bales or more, and allow ceiling plus 
10% where amount of sale is less than 
25 bales; no restriction on quantities 
of less than one bale. 

Burlap was placed under complete 
Dec. 22. and Government 
two-thirds of future im- 
At the same time, inventory re- 


control on 
was to get 
ports. 
ports on forms PD-186 were required, 
and monthly reports on PD-188 where 
20.000 yd. or more were held at 


1941. OPM, on 
rected that burlap be 


any 
Dec. 31, di- 


used only on 


time in 


orders with rating of A-1-J. or higher. 
orders of Army or Navy for sandbags 
or camouflage cloth. or orders of De- 
RFC 


fense Supplies Corp.. or other 


agency. 
3. Chlorine—On 


Was 


chlorine 
under and the 
order stated that producers must ac- 


July 26. 
placed priority. 
cept orders with defense ratings when 
offered, that unreasonable delay in de- 
livery should be reported to chemical 
section of Priorities Division of OPM, 
and that after fulfillment of all defense 
rating orders the remaining chlorine 
can be used for other orders. Seven es- 
sential civilian uses of chlorine were 
defined by OPM on July 30. In Septem- 
ber and November, OPM issued orders 
limiting use of chlorine in manufacture 
of paper and pulp. 
Effective Feb. 1. by 


General Preference Order 


amendment. to 
M-19. chlo- 


rine was put on an allocation basis. 


4. Cotton—On Jan. 5, the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp, announced that Govern- 
ment-owned cotton stored in the Caro- 
mill 


purchase by mills at prices based on 19¢ 


lina area was available for 


for 15/16-in. middling. 


3. Cotton Gray Goods In June. 
Schedule No. 11. established ceilings 


c 


running 15° and more under prevail- 
ing prices on 6 gray constructions, and 
July 


was appointed. Effective June 30. ceil- 


in early an advisory committee 
bringing 
print cloth to 43¢ Restricted 
exemption from ceilings was granted 


on Aug. 8 to 
wholesalers who sell unfinished goods 


ings revised upward 


were 
per lb. 
retailers, jobbers, and 
for industrial and private use. Effective 
Aug. 23. the schedule was extended to 
cover principal fine-goods constructions, 
with ceilings 14 to l%e below prices 


on Aug. 20. Effective Oct. 4. it was 


—_—— ee 
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TEXTILES, CLOTHING AND LEATHER GOODS BRANCH 


This branch was formerly Textiles, Clothing and Equipage, of OPM, and under 
it was Textiles and Fiber Section. It is now Textiles, Clothing and Leather 
Goods Branch, of the Division of Industry Operations, under the War Produc- 
tion Board. It handles priorities. J. S. Knowlson is chief of DIO. 


Puitie D. REED, is special assistant to 
DIO, in charge of industry branches. 


R. R. Gururie is chief of Textiles, 
Clothing and Leather Goods Branch. 
His branch was previously called Tex- 
tiles and Fibers Section. 


MARSHALL HALE, Jr.. is assistant chief 
of the Branch. 


FRANK WALTON is chief of Cotton 


and Cotton Fabrics Section. 


KENNETH MARRINER is chief of the 


Wool Section. 


JoHN SHIREMAN is chief of 


acting 
Textile Allocations Section. 


J. W. Byron 


Goods Section. 


is chief of the Leather 





IRVING Squires is chief of the Cloth- 
ing Section. 

J. STANLEY Marcus is 
Needle Trades Section. 
Corton Textite INpustRY Commit. 
TEE, composed of experts and mem- 
bers of the industry, was in process of 
formation at this writing. 

TECHNICAL SuB-COMMITTEES, covering 
cotton duck, cotton bagging (osna- 
burg), print cloth, colored goods, 
carded yarn, combed yarn, cotton 
thread, combed fabrics, cotton yarn 
mercerizers, statistics, and others. 
were being formed. 

Apvisory COMMITTEES: were in proc- 
ess of organization and_ re-organiza- 
tion at this writing. 


chief of the 


announced that 24¢ yd. premium could 
be added to the ceiling of 13'x¢ on 
combed lawn for Marine Corps poncho 
fabric. 

Ceilings of carded-yarn fabrics were 
tied to the price of spot cotton, effective 
Oct. 21. Included under the order are: 


print cloths, sheetings, twills, drills, 
broadcloth, jeans, poplins, piques, pa- 
jama checks, and denims. The same 


day, carded-yarn fabrics were removed 
from Schodule No. 11 and placed in 
Schedule No. 35. 

On Dec. 1. to be retroactive to Oct. 
21, Schedule No. 35 
allow a 6¢ premium on shade cloth 
above the ceiling for print cloth. 

Fine, or combed-yarn fabric ceilings 


was amended to 


were tied to the price of spot cotton in 
an order given Dec. 23. Effective Dec. 
29, an amendment to Schedule 35, modi- 
fied the fancy draw premiums hitherto 
chargeable on carded gray goods. Two 
drills needed in quantity by the Army. 
both 8% oz., with constructions of 
72 x 46 and 74 x 60, were allowed le 
premium by amendment on Jan. 6. At 
the same time, the Navy consented to 
accept bids for cotton goods at ceilings 
prevailing on the day of the award. 


Under order M- 
12. Aug. 20, cotton linters were placed 
full priority, and the sale of 
second-cut than 20° 
of mill-run linters to any but chemical 


6. Cotton Linters 
unde 
linters or more 
industries was prohibited. On Nov. 5 
the premium of 1.65¢ Ib. allowable on 
small sales of chemical grade linters 
was cancelled. 





7. Carded Cotton Yarns During 
August and September, OPA consulted 
mill men and collected data as a basis 
for a schedule of prices on carded 
yarns. Schedule No. 33, effective Oct. 6, 
keyed carded yarn ceilings to spot cot- 
ton prices. The base of 15.99¢ a lb. for 
raw cotton was set, with provision for 
adjustment of %4¢ a lb. in yarn prices 
for every change of 441% points in the 
price of spot cotton, The ceilings of 
plied yarns (2-ply) were established 
1 to Se 
size. 
On Novy. 26. it that 
deliveries under contracts entered into 


lb. above singles of the same 
was announced 
before July 21 could be completed at 


the maximum prices based on 15.99¢ 
for spot cotton, 


8. Combed Cotton Yarns—In May. 
after a warning that current prices 


were too high. OPACS issued Sched- 
No. 7, 


combed 


fixing ceiling prices of 
yarns about 20° under ex- 
basis was 42¢ lb. for 30/1. 
An amendment to Schedule No. 7, on 
June 19, differentials on 
counts to 4¢ Ib. and ex- 
empted export yarns from the ceiling. 
and le¢ Ib. 
the ceilings of singles and 
2-ply yarns on July 21. On Aug. 1, lle 
to 24¢ lb. was added to ceilings of 
yarns 86s and 

A revised schedule. announced Dec. 


uled 
isting levels: 


changed 
coarser 
Increases of 3¢ Ib. were 
made in 


finer. 
24. provided for adjustments in ceiling 


line with changes in 
cotton prices. On Dec. 29, the sliding- 


prices in spot 
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An amend- 
on Jan. 6 allowed premiums of 
5.25 to 13¢ lb. on single and 
combed yarns needed in making 
wind-resistant cloth and uniform twill 
for the Army. At the same time, tem- 
porary elimination of twist premiums 
was announced. 


scale basis was announced. 
ment 
trom 
2-ply 


Stabilization of 
rug and carpet prices was effected by 
a series of agreements between OPA 
and manufacturers, announced Nov. 8. 
On Dec. 15, prices of wool rugs were 
frozen at Oct. 13 levels. and on Dec. 16 
OPA issued Schedule No. 57. An up- 
ward revision of 5% in ceiling prices 
was accomplished by amendment to 


9. Floor Coverings 


Schedule No. 7, effective Jan. 5. Both 
imported and domestic rugs are af- 


fected. An additional amendment an- 
nounced on Jan. 8 prohibits distributors 
from reselling rugs purchased prior 
to Jan. 2 at prices higher than ceilings; 
profit must from discounts 


allowed by the manufacturers. 


10. Kapok—Price Schedule No. 59, 
effective on Dec. 22, established a ceil- 
ing price on kapok at the maximum 
price which the seller had received 
during the period Nov. 15 to Dec. 16. 


11. Manila Fiber—Priorities order 
M-36, on Aug. 29, set up three classes 
of Manila fiber, designated A, B, and 
C. The best grades, A and B, were 
limited to defense orders, commercial 
fishing, marine uses, oil lines for drill 


come 


cables, catlines, spinning lines, torpedo 
lines, and mining. Grade C, contain- 
ing less than 50% fiber, was available 
for civilian consumption and was un- 
restricted. On Oct. 12. buying of 
Manila fiber in the Philippines was 
centered in the Defense Supply Corp.. 
and the Navy. 

On Dec. 19, 12 days after the 
Japanese attack, sale to mining indus- 
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try was halted and further manufac- 
ture of class C cordage was prohibited. 


12. Power—Limitation Order L-16, 
Oct. 30, instituted 
rationing in 6 southeastern States, and 
froze power consumption of large con- 
sumers, and on Nov. 19 OPM estimated 
that 5,000,000 kwh. a month were be- 
Restrictions on 


issued on power 


ing saved as a result. 
use of power in the affected area were 
lifted on Dec. 6, but the power pool 
was continued as a safeguard. Order 
L—-16 was revoked on Jan. 3. 

13. Rags—On Dec. 7 price Sched- 
ule No. 47 set ceilings on 80 to 90% of 
the various grades of rags. Ceilings 
were substantially under existing levels. 

14. Rayon Gray Goods 


goods prices were reduced about 10% 


Rayon gray 


with the going into effect of price 
Schedule No. 23, on Aug. 25. An 
amendment, on Oct. 3, withdrew the 


requirement that completed fabric con- 
struction data be included in sales 
contracts of fabrics other than those 
named in the schedule. 


15. Rayon Waste—lIt was announced 
by OPA on Dec. 31 that a schedule on 
rayon waste, including rags, noils, and 
all other forms of waste, would be 
issued 


16. Rayon During August 
and September, rayon yarn producers 
were required under Order M-37, to 
set aside 1/10 of output and stocks on 
hand, to be distributed to former users 
of silk; 70% of the pool thus created 
was for use of hosiery manufacturers, 
and the remaining 30% for other users 
of silk. The 30% 


much, so producers were allowed. on 


soon, 


Yarns 


proved to be too 


Aug. 15, to sell half of it. Hosiery 
manufacturers found that viscose and 
cupra types were more suitable for 


their use so. on Aug. 19. an amend- 


BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL CONSERVATION 


TEXTILE 


This conservation agency is under the 
of the 
headed by 


War Pro- 
William 


Division 
Board, 


Materials 
duction 
L. Batt. 


Its function is to curtail waste of 
materials everywhere; simplify design 
for less material; salvage materials; 
substitute plentiful for strategic ma- 
terials. To save materials it asks the 
cooperation of individuals. manufac- 
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CONSULTANT: F, S. 


Blanchard 


turers, industries. local governments. 
It is supported by official orders of 
OPA and WPB. 

BIC’s first job in textiles was to cut 
consumption of, and save, silk, which 
it did effectively. Now it is after prac- 
tically all textiles, especially wool 
cloth, duck, and burlap, cutting cor- 
ners everywhere. If the war lasts and 
you eventually wear a one-piece zip 


suit. thank BIC. 





ment to M-37 allowed release of 95% 
of the earmarked acetate. 

Order M-37-a, effective on Oct. 1, 
established a basis whereby producers 
and cupra yarn were re- 
quired to set aside yarn of 300 denier 
and finer amounting to 9% of spindle 
excluding spindles on de- 
fense contracts. The 9% pool was to 
be divided as follows: 1/10 to a hard- 
ship pool, 1/20 to former silk users 
not hosiery manufacturers, and the 
balance to hosiery mills. Acetate yarn 


of viscose 


capacity, 


producers were required to set aside 
5%. to be allocated as follows: 1/10 
to hardship pool, 1/10 to hosiery manu- 
facturers, and the former 
silk users other than hosiery manufac- 
turers. Allocation of 3,300,000 lb. of 
rayon to Latin American countries was 


balance to 


announced on Jan. 15. 


17. Silk and Silk Waste—In July, 
OPA and OPM successively asked sus- 
pension of trading in silk futures and 
by Order M-22, froze stocks in the 
hands of holders. On Aug. 1, 
essing of raw silk was ordered stopped 


proc- 


in order to conserve stocks for military 
use; only thrown silk in possession of 
mill could be used. On Aug. 2, Sched- 
ule No. 14 established ceilings on raw 
silk and silk waste, based on prices of 
July 21. 

Lessing J. Rosenwald was appointed. 
on Aug. 6, to head a joint OPA-OPM 
The first 
action of the joint commodity section 


commodity section for silk. 


was a request that the hosiery industry 
observe a 3-point program: (1) use of 
only 50° silk in “silk” hosiery, using 
Nylon or other materials for the re- 
maining 50%; (2) that half the supply 
of Nylon be used in all-Nylon hose and 
that the remaining Nylon be used 50-50 
with other materials; (3) that 
manufacturers buy yarns 
for current consumption. On the same 
day. Aug. 8, all silk waste, noils and 
reclaimed fiber was placed under pri- 
ority by order M-—26. 

On Sept. 6, order M—26 was amended 
to allow delivery of noils. waste and 
reclaimed fiber, but only partial proc- 
and 


hose 


rayon only 


essing. consisting of dressing 
spreading, was allowed. 

Release of silk broken from original 
before midnight Aug. 2, 


an order issued Sept. 9, 


bales was 
allowed by 
but processing is subject to conditions. 
All types of raw silk known to be in 
the country were included under Sched- 
ule No. 14 by an announcement of 
Oct. 1. Amendments to M-—22 on Oct. 


16 prohibited all further transfer of 
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titles to raw silk stocks, and assigned 
a blanket A-10 priority rating to all 
Army, Navy. and Weather Bureau 
orders for silk fabric, thread, and cord. 

On Oct. 24, an OPM order required 
that reports of ownership of all un- 
broken bales must be submitted by 
Oct. 30. 

18. Textile Machinery—Order P-53, 
issued on Sept. 16, assigned a blanket 
A-19 rating to manufacturers of main- 
and repair parts for textile 
machinery, but stated that manufac- 
turers should apply on form PD-88. 
On Dec. 3, order P-53 was extended 
to include tubes, cones, and_ spools. 
Upon receipt of reports that many 
mills were planning to liquidate, OPM 
announced that it was opposed to the 


tenance 


A. For months now the Government 
has been inching away from priorities 
toward allocations. But it cannot move 
very fast, because the system is woven 
into the war-production system, and if 
too many priority threads are cut, the 
whole thing would break down. Donald 


PD-6e8 c 


Washington, D. 
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Ll. Application fe hereby made for tesuance of "reference Rating Order “Jo. P- 
to the undersigned 
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shutting down of plants in order to ex- 
port the machinery. 

19. Upholstery Fabrics — Manufac- 
turers of upholstery fabrics requested 
a stabilization of prices at Sept. 10 to 
Nov. 10 levels, and entered voluntary 
agreements with OPA. Effective Nov. 
10, price Schedule No. 39 was issued, 
fixing upholstery fabric price ceilings 
at 105% of levels existing Sept. 10. 

20. Wool—Price Schedule No. 58, 
effective Dec. 18, but not retroactive, 
established ceilings on wool, tops, yarn, 
and carpet wool at maximum prices 
received during the period Oct. 1 to 
Dec. 6. An industry advisory committee 
was announced on Dec. 27. An an- 
nouncement on Dec. 30 stated that 
civilian consumption of wool during the 


Nelson told a Textite Wortp writer 
that the priority system would continue 
to change as it has in the past, not 
radically but by degrees. The only 
way to follow it is to know the frame- 
work, and watch the details. Recent 
changes include: 


first 3 months of 1942 will be limited 


to 40-50% of previous use, and 
that subsequently the civilian quota 
will be reduced to 30%. A further 


announcement on Jan. 3 set limits on 
civilian consumption of 50% 
for worsted and 40% of scoured wool 
for woolens. 

An announcement was made on Jan. 
12 that ceilings on wool, tops and yarn 
would be adjusted to correspond with 
any changes taking place in war-risk 
insurance on ocean freight rates. On 
Jan. 16, going market prices for raw 
wool in South American markets were 
adopted as temporary ceilings in order 
to allow American manufacturers to 
bid on Army contracts to be opened 
Jan. 20. 


of tops 


III. PRIORITY SYSTEM AND RECENT CHANGES 


1. The system has replaced forms 
PD-1 to PD-5 with new forms PD-l-a 
and PD-3-a. 

2. Ratings can now be extended to 
suppliers simply by indorsement. 

3. The holder of a rating, whether 
supplier or sub-supplier, can use the 
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the above-smed Producer and to 


tesasce and repair of textile macbisery aad equipmest 


meass any commodity, equipment, 


PRIORITIES DIVISION 


NTENANCE AND REPAIR OF 


E MACHIN AND EQUIPMENT 


PREFERENCE RATING ORDER NO. P-S3 


Por the purpose of facilitatiag the acqeisitios of material for the productios 


textile machinery asd equipmest, a preference rating is beredy 


deliveries to bis Suppliers, upos the followieg 


“Producer” means the apecific persoe to wham this Order is addressed adove. 


means macbisery and mechanical equipment esed is mills 
throwi ag, Ging, weaving, Koitting, pristiag, bleaching 
or fisisbieg cottos, wool, silk, flan, asbestos, bem, jute, 
the products of t fibers, and further, any macbisery aad mecbasical 
duction, processiag, asd fisisbiag of artificial amd syatbetic testile 
produced fram wood pulp, cottos listers, coal tar, asd glasa 


processing 


persoa with whom « costract or purchase order bas bees placed for ée- 


f Material which is secessary for the prodectios of parts for the maia- 
or which will be physically is 


suck parts. 


asother Supplier, of Material which will be physically incorporated isto parts for 
the maistesasce and repair of tertile machisery aad equipment 


accessories, parts, assemblies or products of 


Prefereace Rating A-10 is beredy assigeed 
é e 


of Material which is secessary for the production of parte 
sir of textile macbisery aad equipmest, or which will be physi- 
» parts; 


fr, Of Material which will be physically f@corporated isto parts 


for the maintenance aad repair of textile mackisery and equipm 


Preferesce Ratia The preference rating hereby assigned may be applied 


any Supplier who bas bees forsished with @ sigeed copy of thie Order is the masser specifies 
F 1 


however, tbat ac tbe rating bered 23. 
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prefereace rating to deliveries to Bim, mest 
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rating to replenish stocks expended 
under the order. 

4. A supplier receiving several orders 
with the same rating can lump them 
into one in replacing his materials. 

5. In priorities order P-53, issued 
Sept. 16, manufacturers of textile main- 
tenance and repair parts were granted 
a blanket rating of A-10 which was 
intended to keep existing machinery op- 
erating and to prevent marked labor 
displacement. However, A-10 does not 
always deliver the goods, and it is 
sometimes necessary for mills to seek 
the assistance of a higher rating. Forms 
PD-1 to PD-5 have been replaced by 
PD-1l-a and PD-3-a but the procedure 
of using the new forms is substantially 
the same. 

PD-1-a is the form on which a manu- 
facturer who does not have defense con- 
tracts applies for a higher rating. An 
executed form, requesting assistance, 
should be sent to the Textile Division 
of WPB. The new simplified procedure 
provides that ratings, when granted, are 
stamped on the form itself. Unlike the 
old form, PD—1, which would not be ex- 
tended, ratings on form PD-l—a can be 
extended to suppliers and sub-suppliers 
by indorsement of purchase orders by 
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the one receiving the ratings, and do 
not require countersignature. 

Form PD-3-a is the form on which 
manufacturers who do have defense 
contracts should seek the assistance of 
a higher rating. Under the new regula- 
tion, it will be used for applications for 
ratings on orders from Army, Navy, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geodedic Sur- 
vey, Panama Canal, Maritime Commis- 
sion, Procurement Division of the 
Treasury, Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration, Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, and orders from foreign gov- 
ernments under Lend-Lease. A request 
for authenticated copies of PD-3-a 
should be sent to the contracting officer, 
who will grant a higher rating if he 
deems it necessary. 

Ratings assigned on PD-3~—a, regard- 
less of the amount or value of material 
involved, can be extended to suppliers 
and sub-suppliers by indorsement. 

Manufacturers who use form PD-l—a 
may obtain them from Textile Division 
of WPB or may have their own printers 
run off a supply. Copies of form 
PD-3~-a may not be reproduced and are 
obtainable from contracting and _ pro- 
curement branches of Army and Navy. 


Forms PD-l-a and PD-3-a are in- 
tended to assist mills in obtaining main- 
tenance and repair parts, expendable 
operating supplies, replacement of ob- 
solete machinery, dyestuffs, yarns, and 
new machinery for balancing pro- 
duction. However, all purchases of new 
machinery, whether for replacement or 
worn out equipment, balancing pro- 
duction, or for plant expansion, must 
be approved by the Army or Navy, and 
the new machines must be intended for 
production of some hard-to-get textile 
item vital to one or more of the 
branches of service. In such cases, fill 
out no forms, but go personally with 
your proposition to your contracting 
officer; if he approves, he will go to 
bat for you with WPB. 

The New Textile, Clothing and 
Leather Goods Branch, now in the Di- 
vision of Industry Operations of the 
War Production Board, replaces the 
old Textile Division of OPM. In this 
article it is called simply the Textile 
Branch of WPB, or “TB.” 

B. The general priority system operates 
as follows: 

1. Maintenance and Repair Parts: 

a. Mills having defense contracts 
do not need preference rating certifi- 
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cates to get maintenance and repair 
parts for existing machinery, except in 
rare cases of extremely critical metals, 
such as aluminum, nickel, copper. etc. 
Parts under priority 
order P-53, are granted a blanket rating 
of A-10. This rating enables them to 
buy more metal. usually steel and cast 
iron, to replace what they use in mak- 
ing parts for mills. Simply send your 
order to your parts manufacturers. You 


are not required to explain whether the 


manufacturers. 


parts are for defense work or not, but 
it’s a good idea to do it anyway. No 
forms are needed. If you don’t get the 
parts, write your contracting officer for 
a supply of Form PD-3-A. Fill out and 
send to him for authentication. He will 
give you a rating not lower than A-1-I, 
if convinced you can get the parts no 
other way, and will distribute copies to 
interested parties. 


b. Mills without defense contracts, 
or with a small part of their capacity 
occupied with defense work, have ex- 
actly the same right to maintenance and 
repair parts as do mills with defense 
contracts. The aim in extending this 
right to non-defense plants is to prevent 
undue hardship on them, and to keep 
them in repair so they will not have 
to order new machinery. 


2. Expendable Operating Supplies: 


a. Mills having defense contracts, 
and in need of such expendable sup- 
plies as shuttles, heddles, reeds, ete., 
can purchase them in normal quantities 
without preference certificates under 
Order P-53. Order what you want in 
the usual way. The rating of A-10, un- 
der order P-53, is supposed to cover the 
manufacturer of maintenance parts. But 
if you are refused delivery, apply to 
your contracting officer on form PD-3-A, 
and if he is convinced you can’t get the 
supplies any other way, he will make an 
effort to get you a higher rating. 


b. Mills without defense contracts, 
are supposed to be able to get operating 
supplies without any certificate, just as 
mills with defense contracts get them. 
lf you are refused delivery, then write 
to the TB, explaining your problem and 
making application on form PD-1-A for 
a higher rating. 


3. Mills Having Their Own Repair 
and Maintenance Shops: 


a. Mills having defense contracts, 
and owning and operating their own 
maintenance and repair shops, should 


ask the TB for a form PD-88. Fill out 


_F‘CrO—X—OOO""*_*_""" 
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the form and submit to TB for a rating 
under Order P-53. If you are given this 
rating, ask for a supply of Order P-53 
forms, so that you can submit one with 
each of your orders to your metal sup- 
plier. A-10 should deliver all ordinary 
metals in reasonable quantities. Rea- 
sonable quantity means a minimum 
working inventory. If you need very 
scarce metals, such as brass, chromium, 
aluminum, copper, it is doubtful if A-10 
will deliver them. In this case, apply to 
your contracting officer on Form PD-3- 
A, asking for assistance with a higher 
rating. 


b. Mills without defense contracts, 
desiring to order metal for their own 
repair and maintenance shops, should 
follow exactly the same procedure as 
mills with defense contracts: that is, 
ask TB for a supply of form PD-88. 
Fill out and submit with your order to 
your metal supplier. This form calls 
for an A-10 rating, and should deliver 
a reasonable quantity. In this case, if 
you don’t get results, you have no con- 
tracting officer to appeal to. Make your 
application for help to TB. Your 
chances are about as good as the A-10 
rating. 


4. Plant Expansion: 


a. Mills having defense contracts, 
and wishing to expand their plants, in- 
cluding new buildings, new machinery, 
etc., will find it virtually impossible un- 
less they plan to manufacture some 
hard-to-get textile item, such as duck, 
which can be had from no other source. 
The reason is that WPB believes that 
sufficient textile mill equipment to pro- 
duce all war needs. with civilian supply 
curtailed, is already in place and in 
operation. But if you have a good pro- 
position, go to your contracting officer 
If he 


approves, he will send you to Washing- 


personally and tell your story. 
ton, and tell you whom to see. Army 
and Navy would have to sell your pro- 
posal to TB. Don't bother about any 
forms until negotiations are completed. 
If you should get a rating on a plant 
expansion. it probably would be as high 


as A-2 or A-3. 


b. Plants without defense contracts, 
provided they have the reputation and 
experience, would have about the same 
chance of getting a rating for plant ex- 
pansion as would a company that al- 
ready had a contract provided they want 
to manufacture some textile that can’t 
be procured in sufficient quantity by 
\rmy, the Air Force, or the Navy. Put 









your proposition to the Quartermaster 
General of the Army, the Materiel Divi- 
sion of the Air Corps, or the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts of the Navy. 
Remember that it is the Army and Navy 
who decide what is wanted; then it is 
TB’s job to get it. 


5. New Machinery to Increase Pro- 
duction: 


a. Mills with defense contracts, 
and wanting new machinery, should 
call personally upon their contracting 
officers. If contracting officer approves, 
he will recommend you go to Washing- 
ton, and see the Quartermaster’s officers. 
QMC, if it approves, will go to TB with 
the proposition. You can’t get it with- 
out the backing of the Army or Navy. 
Your product must be a military neces- 
sity. 

b. /f you have no defense contract, 
but desire new machines to increase 
production, you have TB as your only 
recourse, and your answer almost cer- 
tainly will be No. 


6. Replacement of Obsolete Machin- 
ery: 

a. Mills having defense contracts, 
and having machines so badly worn out 
or outmoded that they are slowing pro- 
duction, should apply on Form PD-3-A 
for a special rating, sending it to their 
contracting officers. You will have a 
pretty good chance of getting the rating 
if your machines are actually lagging 
in production. But if they are merely 
old, and are still doing pretty well, it 
is clear that replacement would take 
too much metal to justify the replace- 
ment. You probably cannot get any rat- 
ing merely for replacing old machines. 


b. Mills that have no defense con- 
tracts would find it practically impos- 
sible to get a rating on replacement of 
any machinery, except in extraordinary 
circumstances. You have the privilege 
of applying to TB on a Form PD-1-A. 


7. New 


Production: 


Machinery for Balancing 


a. Mills having defense contracts, 
can get occasional or small numbers of 
new machines for balancing production 
if potential appreciable increase in pro- 
This should be 
particularly true in the case of twisters, 
and combers. If you need this type of 
thing. apply to your contracting officer 
on Form PD-3-A for a special rating. 


duction can be shown. 


b. A firm having no defense con- 
tract, should apply to TB on Form PD- 
1-A. but the 


small. 


chances of success are 
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8. Dyestuffs: 
a. Mills 


(he chief shortage in dyes is in the vat 


with defense contracts: 


classification. If you have a defense 
ontract, and cannot get vat dyes, re- 
port by letter directly to the TB, with a 
luplicating letter to your contracting 
officer, who will take the matter up with 
the offices of the Quartermaster General, 
who in turn will contact TB. Vat dyes 
are under informal control, so that de- 
fense gets first crack at available stocks. 
This is a form of allocation. Finishing 
plants using vat dyes are now asked to 
report monthly requirements to TB. If 
you have difficulty getting other than 
vat dye, write directly to your contract- 
ing officer. In either case, there are no 
preference rating certificates to fill out, 


“PD” Forms * 


Form 

NUMBER 

PD-1-A Application for preference 
rating. Rating granted by 
stamping approval on appli- 
cation by OPM. 

PD-3-A All war orders 

Lease-Lend. 

Tabulated report of exten- 

sions of Preference Ratings 

made pursuant to General 

Preference Order No. P-2. 


including 


PD-6 
Revised 


PD-19A Customer's sworn state- 
ment of metals. 

PD-19B Supplier’s statement of 
compliance on metals. 

PD-24 Priorities critical list — re- 
vised monthly. 

PD-25 Report of needs for scarce 
materials, initial form 
quarterly. 

PD-25-a Report of requirements for 
scarce materials needed 
under defense supplies 


rating plan. 

PD-25-b Report of extension of de- 
fense supplies. 

PD-25-c Customer's certificate cov- 

Revised ering possession of defense 
orders. 

PD-25-d Customer's certificate re- 
porting individual identified 
orders. 

PD-77 — Report of raw silk stocks. 

PD-78 Report on raw silk in- 

i ventories. 

PD-102. Mill application for allo- 
cation of rayon yarn. 

PD-103A Producers report on rayon 


and B yarn inventories. 

PD-104 Producers report on rayon 
yarn output. 

PD-106 Allocation of rayon yarn, 
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Manufacturer Wash. | M-22 


Manufacturer Wash. 


as these materials are not subject: to 
priorities control. 


b. Mills without contracts, wanting 
dyestuffs, can report by letter to the 
TB. but with small chance of success. 


9. Manufacturing Supplies — Mills 
having defense contracts, and wanting 
starches, gums, etc., not on the critical 
list but hard to get, should not fill out 
any forms but should write to TB. The 
same procedure is suggested for mills 
without defense contracts. 


10. Yarns: 


a. Mills having defense contracts, 
fill out Form PD-3-A for whatever yarn 
is necessary, and send to contracting 
officer. A rating of A-1-I, which is car- 
ried by cloth in general, will be ex- 
tended to cover the yarn. 


WPB TEXTILE FORMS AND ORDERS 


Manufacturer Wash. | 


M-12 


Mfr. | M-19 


of silk. 
M-22 


Defense supply rating order. 
rating A-10 to certain deliveries. ** 

Repair and maintenance plan A-10 and A-1-1.*** 
Textile machinery and equipment. 


PRIORITIES 


b. Mills not having defense orders, 
apply to TB. 
11. General Suggestions: 

a. In several instances above, you 
are informed that, without a 
contract, your chances of getting a rating 
are small. If failure to get materials 
actually will disemploy many of your 
workers, it is suggested that you appeal 
to the office of Sidney Hillman, Director 
of the Labor Division, WPB, Washing- 


ton. 


defense 


b. Don’t sit back in awe of defense 
and military offcialdom, and wait for 
them to spring all the bright ideas. If 
you can make a material faster or better 
than it’s being done, speak up. If you 
have a material that will substitute for 
something now hard to get, tell the 
Army. Tell the Navy. Tell the Marines! 


Producers report of cotton Producer 


cotton seed 


Distributors report of cot- Distributor 


*““P”—Priority Orders * 


Assigns preference 


Maintenance 
Assigns rating A-10. 


| PD-110 
MapE Sent | linters and 
Out By To | 7 (monthly). 

Defense Con- Wash. ton linters (monthly). 
tractor 

| ml 
Army or Mfr. ae 
Navy | P-6 
Manufacturer Wash. 

P-22 

P-53 

and repair order. 
Manufacturer Mfr. & | 

Wash. | 


*M°’°—Materials Distribution Orders * 


Cotton linters. 

To conserve the supply and direct the distribution 
of chlorine. 

To conserve the supply and direct the distribution 


Assigns A-10 rating to contracts and orders by the 
Amended Army, Navy and Weather Bureau for silk cloth, 
thread, etc. 

To conserve the supply and direct the distribution 


of silk waste, silk noils and garnetted or reclaimed 


Manila fiber and manila cordage. t 


* These forms and orders were issued by OPM but they 


and amendments, are now 


““WPB”’ issues, from the priorities section of the new 


** Consumers of materials who produce manufactured 


products of the shelf-goods variety for use by defense plants 
can secure an A-10 preference rating for the percentage of 


their total sales used by defense plants by qualifying under 


*** General 
Rayon yarn Wash 
producer 
Rayon yarn Wash. mines, 
producer are no “ L 
OPM Mfr. | in Textiles. 


Lower grades only may be sold to civilians. 
” (Limiting) Orders or “ E”’ (Equipment) Orders 


M-26 
Manufacturer Wash. silk fiber. 

M-36 
Defense Mfr. 
Buyers ; 

and all new forms, orders 
Defense Mfr. tet . 
Buyers Division of Industry Operations. 
Silk Mfr. Wash. 
Silk Mfr. Wash. 
Rayon mill = Wash. 


the Defense Supplies Rating Plan, using Form PD-25-a. 
- covers all war industry. 

+ Classes A and B of manila cordage are permitted sold 
only for use on war orders, marine use, oil pipe lines, and 


There 
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How to Meet Shortages of 
Chemicals, and Metals 


Fibers, 


SHORTAGES of many of the raw ma- 
terials normally employed by the textile 
industry and by textile machinery build- 
ers call for substitution, conservation, 
reclamation, and _ simplification. The 
substitutes listed below for chemicals, 
fibers, metals, and other materials 
which are scarce have been compiled 
from various Certain of the 
substitutes have proved superior to the 


sources. 


materials formerly used; others are less 
satisfactory, but are useful expedients. 
Some of the substitutes cannot be em- 
ployed for all the purposes served by 
the material they replace, but only for 
such purposes as their properties make 


them suitable. A few of the substi- 
tutes are valuable for replacing an- 


other material for a specific purpose 
because of one characteristic. Some of 
listed used in 
place of another material for certain 
purposes and can be rephaced by the 
other material for other purposes, thus 
permitting each to be employed where 
it is best suited, 


the materials can be 


COTTON (for tire  cords)—High- 
strength viscose or acetate rayon, 
COTTON (Nos. 1 and 2 Pima)—Nos. 


3 and 4 Pima; combed peeler. 


JUTE—Cotton (mildew-proofed) ; cot- 
ton treated with 
Fiberglas. 


graphite and oil; 


LINEN—-Fiberglas; high-strength cot- 
ACETIC ACID—Ammonium sulphate; 
formic acid; lactic acid; sulphuric 


acid; white vinegar. 


ALBUMEN—Thermo-setting 


resins. 


synthetic 


CASEIN—Soy bean protein. 


CHLORINE—Perborates; _ peroxides; 


_ in eee _‘ 


Many of the materials listed as sub- 
stitutes are themselves scarce; but, in 
general, are more plentiful than the 
material for which they are suggested 
as replacements. The author has in- 
cluded only those substitutes which to 
his knowledge have actually been em- 
ployed to replace the materials listed. 
Undoubtedly there are other satisfac- 
tory substitutes for those and other 
scarce materials. Further information 
on substitute materials will be pub- 
lished in Textite Wor.p as rapidly as 
it is made available. Any readers who 
know of other suitable substitutes are 


urged to communicate that informa- 
tion to Technical Editor, TrxTILE 


Worwp, 330 West 42nd St., New York. 

Conservation, reclamation, and sim- 
plification are three matters which will 
become increasingly important in tex- 
tile mills during the coming months. 
Thus far there is little organized infor- 
mation on those subjects. The Bureau 
of Conservation, Office of Production 
Management, Washington, D. C., has 


I. FIBERS 


ton; rayon (acetate, cuprammonium, 
viscose—regular and high strength; 


continuous filament and cut staple) ; 
Saran. 

MANILA FIBER—Rayon (high-strength 
viscose or acetate). 

SILK—Cotton (regular, high-strength, 
or specially treated); Nylon; rayon 
(acetate, cuprammonium, viscose—reg- 


II. CHEMICALS 


sodium chlorite. 


FORMALDEHY DE— Aluminum ace- 
tate; aluminum formate; copper sul- 
phate; lignin sulphate; sodium bichro- 
mate; zinc acetate; zinc sulphate. 

GELATINE—Casein derivatives; dex- 
trins with or without resin binders and 
lubricating and softening agents; poly- 


been established to bring under one 
head all work on conservation, substi- 
tution, alteration of specifications, sal- 
vage, and simplification of design which 
previously was done in several differ- 
ent agencies. This Bureau has issued 
several bulletins on salvage, reduction 
of waste, simplification, etc., some of 
which contain information of general 
interest to textile manu- 
Following the list of metals 
and substitutes which appears below 
are three notes on hard surfacing, 
metal spraying, and welding as applied 
to conservation and reclamation of 
metal parts. Other measures which 
can be taken to conserve equipment 
and supplies include: (1) 
or revising of machinery inspection, 


or specific 
facturers. 


setting up 


cleaning, lubrication, and overhauling 
schedules; (2) establishment of waste- 
elimination programs; and (3) _ train- 
ing of employees in proper handling 


-of quills, bobbins, and other supplies 


to avoid unnecessary damage or break- 


cP 
age. 


ular or high-strength) ; Saran; Vinyon. 


WOOL—Casein fiber; rayon staple; 
redwood bark fiber; soy bean fiber. 


MISCELLANEOUS—Aloe, coir; istle; 
milkweed; nettle; palm fibers, such as 
piassava; pita; ramie; sansevieria; and 
sisal are among the lesser used fibers 
which have been suggested as substi- 
tutes for various scarce fibers. 


synthetic resins; water- 
soluble cellulose derivatives. 

GUM ARABIC—Dextrins with or with- 
out plasticizers, such as glycerine or 
glue, or synthetic resins; vegetable 
gums prepared from domestic starches 
by chlorination. 


GUM TRAGACANTH—Alginates; solu- 


“9 


vinyl alcohols; 
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ble cellulose ethers, such as methylcel- 
lulose; vegetable gums prepared from 
domestic starches. 


GUM TRAGOSOL (Locust Bean Gum) 
—Synthetic resin dispersions; vege- 
table gums prepared from domestic 
starches; water-soluble cellulose ethers; 
water-soluble resins. 


JAPAN WAX—Hydrogenated fats with 
or without blending with domestic 
waxes and resins; natural waxes from 
South America. 


Ill. METALS 


ALUMINUM — Acrylic resin; brass; 
cast-iron finished with enamel, Formica, 
Masonite, chemical stoneware; copper 
electroplated with tin; iron; molded 
phenolic plastic; porcelain enamel; 
spun steel; steel; teakwood; welded 
steel plate. 


BERYLLIUM COPPER — 
phenolic plactics. 


Laminated 


BRASS—Phenolic 


steel, 
CAST IRON—Maple wood. 
CHROMIUM 


resin; plastics; 


PLATING—Baked _ en- 
amel; Bonderizing; Sheradizing; white 


bronze plating. 


CORK— Pressed felt. 
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OLIVE OIL—Corn oil; cotton seed oil; 
diethylene glycol; 
phate; mineral and coconut oil blends; 
peanut oil; tall oil; soy bean oil; syn- 
thesized oils made by splitting animal 
or vegetable oils, separating fatty acids 
by fractional distillation, mixing in 


dipotassium phos- 


desired proportions, and 


into glycerol esters. 

PINE OIL—Synthetic pine oil. 

SAGO FLOUR—(See Tapioca Flour). 
SULPHONATED FATS— Cationic soft- 


eners, 


converting 


SULPHONATED OILS—Catonic 


eners. 


soft- 


TAPIOCA FLOUR—Cornstarch; modi- 
fied starches (chlorinated, acetylated, 
oxidized) with or without plasticizing 
and softening agents, such as sulpho- 
nated oils and fats, glycerine, glucose, 
cationic softeners, glues or gelatins; 
potato starch; wheat flour. 


VAT DYES— Developed; mineral; 
naphthol; pigment; sulphur; vegetable 
dyes. 


AND RELATED MATERIALS 


GALVANIZED IRON—Baked enamel; 
Bonderizing; Sheradizing. 


LEATHER—Pressed felt. 
MONEL METAL—Chemical stoneware; 


concrete;  Duriron; glass linings; 
Haveg; iron; lead linings; porcelain 
enamel; protective coatings; silicon 
bronze; soapstone; wood, 
NICKEL - PLATING — White bronze 
plating; Bonderizing; Sheradizing. 
RUBBER—Chemical stoneware; Ha- 


plastics; pressed felt; protective 
coatings; synthetic rubber; wood. 

SHEET METAL 
Fybr-Tech (wood veneer core with vul- 
canized fiber sheets bonded to one or 


veg; 


(Ferrous )—Canvas;: 


both faces); Marinite; Masonite; ply- 
wood; vulcanized fiber; wood. 


STAINLESS STEEL—Chemical stone- 
ware; concrete; soapstone; Duriron; 
glass linings; Haveg; iron; lead lin- 
ings; porcelain enamel; protective 
coatings; steel; wood. 

ZINC (Die Castings)—Cast iron; high- 


grade bronze; molybdenum—iron cast- 


ing. se «@ 
BALL BEARINGS—Oilless bearings; 


plain bearings. 


IV. CONSERVATION METHODS 


HARD-FACING 


tile machine parts which are subjected 


Hard facing of tex- 


to abrasion or severe wearing action 
often will result in fewer breakdowns 
and longer life. 


\ few 


which can be hard faced with an abra- 


typical examples of parts 
sive-resisting alloy, such as a chromium 
tungsten alloy, are heddles. cams and 
fallers on wool-combing machines, cam- 


V. 


Further means for meeting shortages 
are found in two principals which are 
briefly identified by the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Conservation as (1) simplifica- 
tion, and (2) salvage. 


SIMPLIFICATION 


involves 


cutting 
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shafts and crankshafts, stitcher cams 


on knitting machines, and winder 
trumpets. 
METAL SPRAYING—For _ protecting 


and thereby conserving metal surfaces, 
more extensive use of metal spraying 
has been recommended; among metals 
which can be applied in molten form 
by this technique are aluminum, brass, 
bronze, cadmium, copper. lead. Monel 


SIMPLIFICATION 


down variety and so not only saving in 
inventory but also side-stepping items 
which may involve the scarcer mate- 
rials. Textile lines will involve reduced 
color ranges, fewer styles, lesser variety 
in packages. Some steps along these 
lines have already been taken. 


ROLLER BEARINGS—Oilless _ bear- 
ings; plain bearings. 

BUSHINGS, BRONZE—Cellulose ace- 
tate plastic bushings. 

metal, stainless steel, steel, tin, and 
zinc, 


WELDING 
iron and other machine parts by weld- 
ing frequently is feasible; it has been 
estimated that cotton mills can_profit- 
ably employ one full-time welder for 
1,000 the 
number of spinning frames based on an 


Repairing of broken cast- 


each looms or equivalent 


average of 40 spindles per loom. 


SALVAGE involves saving of discarded 
materials and the return of 
proper consuming channels. 


them to 
This 
covers not only usual textile wastes, but 
metals, paper, rubber, etc., which might 
ordinarily be left out on the back lot 
to rot or rust, 


) 
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How Wartime Labor Problems 
May Be Solved 


ALL OF THE PRE-WAR labor control 
agencies are still in effect. and 
emergency control agencies have been 
added. Some of the old controls are 


practically 


new 


inoperative, and some are 


partially substituted by the new ones. 


are National 


The old labor agencies include Con- 
ciliation Service, Walsh-Healy Public 


Contracts Board, Wage-Hour Division, 
and National Labor Relations Board. 


The new labor agencies 


Board, W PB 


emergency 


War 


Labor 


Service 


Division, U.S. 


(Federalized). and Labor Sec- 


Labor Employment 


tion of the Quartermaster Corps. 


Before setting forth problems, it is 
in order to describe the 


briefly, both old and new: 


agencies 


I. LABOR AGENCIES AND THEIR FUNCTIONS 


A. Conciliation Service, a division of 


Department, directed by 


Dr. John R. Steelman, has no adminis- 


the Labor 
trative or judicial authority; can only 
conciliate industrial disputes when in- 
vited to do so. It has a large staff 
of conciliation commissioners working 
parts of the 
subject to call. 


B. Walsh-Healy Public 


Board, a division of the Labor Depart- 


in all country who are 


Contracts 


ment. requires Government contracts to 
contain clauses setting maximum hours. 
and working condi- 


minimum wages. 


tions. These are to be enforced by the 
This Board 
defunct, all its members having gone. 
leaving only Maj. Robert Campbell as 
chairman, and L. Metcalf Walling as 


Administrator, It might be re-activated 


Secretary. appears to be 


after the war. 


C. Wage-Hour Division, of the 


Department requires a minimum wage 


Labor 


of 30 cents per hour in interstate com- 
merce, with rates up to 40 cents set by 
recommenda- 


the Administrator on the 


tion of industry committees: issues 
regulations on learners and sub-stand- 


The 


Thomas Holland. recently chairman of 


ard workers. Administrator is 


the Walsh-Healy Board. 

D. National Labor Relations Board 
protects labor against coercion and 
guarantees collective bargaining. It 


has no strikes, but 


it can prevent strikes by settling cases 


jurisdiction over 


brought before it. 


E. National War Labor Board, latest 
of the emergency agencies, was created 
by President Roosevelt to succeed the 
Defense Mediation Board, 
functioned with mediocre 
cess during the first few months of the 


National 


which suc- 


0 


present World War. The War 
Labor Board has almost unlimited au- 
thority to take jurisdiction and _ settle 


hew 


any industrial conflict which endangers 


war production. The Board’s proce- 


dure is as follows: 

1. Parties involved in labor dispute 
shall first resort to direct negotiations 
or to the procedures of collective bar- 
gaining. 

2. If a settlement is not reached. an 
appeal shall be made to the Concili- 
ation Service of the Department of 
Labor. 

3. If not conciliated, the dispute 
shall be certified by the Secretary of 
Labor to the War Labor Board. But 
the Board may take jurisdiction on its 
without certification if it 


own volition 


so desires. 


F. 1 PB Labor Division may render the 
same services to labor and industry as 


it did as a division of OPM, but its 
standing in the war hierarchy is much 
Under OPM, the Division’s di- 
rector, Sidney Hillman, was also Di- 
rector General equal in rank with 
William S. Knudsen, of OPM. Both 
Knudsen and Hillman were definitely 
moved down when SPAB with Nelson 
as Executive Director, topped OPM. 
Now Knudsen is out, having been made 


lower. 


general and director of 
production, War Department; and 
Hillman’s Labor Division, of WPB, is 
only one of six (possibly soon seven) 


a three-star 


divisions. The Labor Division includes 
Training Within Industry Branch, De- 
fense Training Branch. Labor Relations 
sranch, (Labor) Branch. 
Negro Employment and_ Training 
Branch, and others, and the Labor Sup- 
ply Branch, which embraces a maze of 
U, &. 


Priorities 


agencies: Employment Service, 


U.S. Employment Service Regional Offices 


Nearly every town has one of the 1500 local or 3000 part time offices of USES. 


One of these should be contacted first. 


H., Vt.. Conn.., 
120 Boylston St.. Boston. 


West 42nd 


First Region: Me., N. 
R. I.. Mass. 
Second Region: N. Y. 11 
St.. New York, N. Y. 
Third Region: Pa., Del.. N. J. Juniper 
& Chestnut Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fourth Region: Md... Va... W. Va.., 
N. CC. D. C. 1011 Arlington Bldg., 
Washington. D. C. 

Fifth Region: Mich., Ohio, Ky. Euclid 
Ave. & East 9th St.. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sixth Region: Ind., Ill, Wis. Room 
356 U. S. Court House, Chicago, III. 
Seventh Region: S. C., Ga., Tenn., Fla., 
Ala., Miss. First Avenue & 19th St., 


Regional headquarters follow: 


Birmingham. Ala. 

Eighth Region: Minn., Iowa, N. D., 
S. D., Neb. Federal Office Bldg., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Ninth Region: Mo., Ark., Kan., Okla. 
1006 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Tenth Region: La., Tex., N. M. North 
Press & East Houston St., San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

Eleventh Region: Ariz., Utah, Col.. 
Wyo., Mont., Idaho. 916 Patterson 
Bldg., Denver, Col. 
Twelfth Region: Wash.., 
Calif., Alaska, Hawaii. 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Ore., Nev. 
785 Market 
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Office of Education, and many others, 
criss-crossed and tangled beyond un- 
derstanding. It is unofficially reported 
that the President or Nelson may set 
up one over-all Labor Office to unravel 
the tangle. 

G. United States Employment Service 
was transformed on New Year's Day. 
from a group of 1,500 local employ- 
ment offices with some 3.000 part-time 
branches in garages, and the 
like, into a “uniformly and of necessity 
nationally operated employment serv- 
ice.” “USES” has these functions: 


stores 


1. To receive applications of men. 
with their qualifications for jobs, and 
place them where they are needed with 
the least possible delay. 


2. To engage in an aggressive cam- 
yaign of recruitment of labor and spe- 
palg I 


cial skills in the place where it is 
needed. 

3. To cooperate with local draft 
boards. The military services and 


USES will try to determine the most 
effective balance of manpower between 


industry and fighting arms; the one 
must not encroach upon the other. 


The program is “work or fight.” 

4. To minimize migration of work- 
ers; if there is war work where people 
live, they should stay there. 

5. To discourage raids by employers 
This will 


be difficult, because there is no ceiling 


on other employers’ workers. 


on wages, 


6. To work with other war 
and Government agencies in an effort 
to develop a post-war program which 
will gradually take people out of mili- 
tary service and war jobs and put 
them back in work, with the 
least shock to workers and the national 


many 


peace 


economy. 


H. Army’s Labor Section, in the Con- 
tract Branch of its Planning and Con- 
trol Division of the Quartermaster 
Corps, has no authority to deal with 
strikes, or with wages, or anything at 
all, officially, but it does help industry 
with its morale problems. If you have 
seen a group of Army or Navy officers 
visiting a plant, the Quartermaster 
probably arranged for it. 


Il. ANSWERS TO A FEW SPECIFIC PROBLEMS 


A. Additional shifts, the 24-hour day, 
the seven-day week. There is no law 
or regulation compeling any of these. 
Most plants do it on their own account, 
if they can. The War Production Board 
could force any kind of a_ production 
schedule. It could stop your materials; 
it could take over your plant for re- 
fusal to accept and fill orders. 
this writing it has not taken any such 
action. Wage-Hour Division has a 
schedule for rotating four crews on a 
basis. It’s 


24-hour operating free for 


the asking. 


B. One reason the Walsh-Healy Board 
function is that the 
unions, and labor scarcity, have forced 
above the Board’s going 
rates almost everywhere. And_ both 
Walsh-Healy and the Wage-Hour law 
prohibit work minimum week. 
But the terms of the Walsh-Healy 
(Public Contracts) and Wage-Hour are 
both in effect, and will find 
themselves in expensive trouble. 


does not seem to 


wages up 


over 


violators 


C. If you have a shortage of labor. 
skilled or unskilled, you can do .one of 
several things about it. For skilled 
labor you can establish. or increase, 
your own training program, to which 
you can bring learners, which are still 
permitted under the Wage-Hour Law. 
The Government encourages the em- 
ployment of Negroes; all the manpower 
of the country must be used. You can 
employ more women, which is also en- 
couraged. You can appeal to your 
local office of the United States Em- 
ployment Service which will first ex- 
haust all the local possibilities, and if 
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Up to- 


that does not supply enough, an effort 
will be made to bring workers from 
USES will 
get assistance for you in “upgrading” 


beyond your own region. 


or on-the-job training, or in apprentice- 
ship. Above all you should not take 
the initiative in hiring workers away 
from other employers. 


D. Don't 
he or she is a foreigner, or a 
citizen. The Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation has rounded up 3.000 dan- 
gerous nearly all the 
remaining 5.000.000 are Dis- 
charging or refusing to hire non-citizens 


discharge anybody because 


non- 


non-citizens: 
loyal. 


only adds to the resentment upon which 
the Axis 
duction. 


depends to slow our pro- 


E. If you have too many workers be- 
cause your supply of material is cur- 
tailed. you should first notify the local 
office of USES, which is the clearing 
house for all employment or unemploy- 
ment problems. There are many agen- 
cies in the Government with 
these matters, but 
nected with USES. One of them is 
Contract Distribution Division. If 
necessary write to or visit the nearest 
regional USES office. If you do not 
get action, write to Sidney Hillman. 
director of the Labor Division, WPB, 
Washington. There is or will be a 
job somewhere for person Ca- 
pable of working. 


F. In trouble, Wash- 
ington advises you first to make an 
effort to find the cause and correct it. 
Employers are still responsible to 
workers, and workers to employers, as 


dealing 


they are all con- 


every 


case of morale 


always. If it’s just lack of enthusiasm 
on the part of workers, you can appeal, 
as already suggested to the Quarter- 
master Labor Section. To 
workers in places, the war, 
which comes to them only by radio and 
newspaper, is not a very real thing. 
They sometimes feel that they are be- 
ing driven by their employers for selfish 
reasons. But when soldiers or sailors 
come into the plant and talk to them, 
it often changes their attitude. 


Corps’ 
remote 


G. On strikes and lockouts, there is 
little to be said except that the Gov- 
ernment does not propose to permit 
them to interfere with war production, 
Your procedure is outlined on previous 
page under the head of National War 
Labor Board. No doubt the Board 
would deal with a small strike, 


but you are urged first to try to settle 


even 
it. and if you can’t do it, appeal to 
the nearest office of the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Conciliation Service. which costs 
nothing. 


H. On almost any problem, priorities, 
morale, cooperation in the civil defense 
program, bond sales, plant safety cam- 
paigns, industrial health, you can ap- 
peal to your contracting officer from 
the Army, Navy, Air Corps, or what- 
ever branch of the Government you are 
manufacturing for. It is a good idea 
to keep the confidence of your contract- 
ing officer. He is partly responsible 
for the delivery of your contracts; he 
is interested in you. He is your closest 
connection with Washington. He can 
accomplish more personally, and much 
more quickly, than you probably can. 


) es 





How to Guard Against 
Sabotage and Air Raids 


IN TOTAL WAR, the paralyzing of in- 
dustry becomes an important military 
objective for the enemy. The threat to 
textile mills warrants each to devise a 
form of protection in harmony with 


its size and facilities. Several textile 
companies have already set up com- 
plete programs to meet the emergency, 
and the authorities, both civil and 
military, are doing everything possible 
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to spread the doctrine that prepared- 
ness is the best defense. 

There are two danger sources—sabo- 
tage and air raids. There are several 
functions, notably fire and police pro- 
tection, which are necessary in protect- 
ing a plant against both threats. 

The Government, particularly through 
the Office of Civilian Defense, has pre- 
pared a wide variety of helps, based 






largely on the British experience. The 
dangers are itemized and suitable de- 
fense measures described in books and 
pamphlets available from the OCD 
through its many offices. Manufactur- 
ers of protective supplies are also 
helpful in explaining the use of their 
devices in protecting the industrial 
plant against the dangers which have 
sprung up about it from total war. 


I. PROTECTION AGAINST SABOTAGE 


Danger threats do not wait until 
enemy aircraft cross the coast line. 
Fifth Column activities on the part of 
foreign agents include efforts to dam- 
age essential industries through sabo- 
tage in the full range of all its forms. 
Whether this will ever be effective in 


disorganizing American industry will 
depend largely on the _ precautions 


taken for plant protection. 
A. There are several relatively simple 


steps which may be taken to keep the 





(Left) "Glare" lighting is a form of flood lighting which 
puts the approaching saboteur in brilliant. 1 

while leaving the plant and its guards 

teur's viewpoint, in darkne: 


and tresne! lens i 


‘4 _ eee, 


The lights are set on post 
everal feet away from the buildings to be protected 
used to throw a flat fan-shaped beam 


saboteur out of the plant. These are: 

1. Control of admittance to plant 
grounds by guards. 

2. System of employee passes for 
ready identification. 

3. Some control of the movement of 
persons within the plant, especially if 
the various departments are spread out 
in a number of different buildings. 

4. Fencing to make unwanted en- 
trance into the plant grounds difficult 
or impossible. 


Westinghouse photo 


of light. 
illumination 
from the sabo 


desired, 





5. Floodlighting to make it impos- 

sible for the saboteur to do by night 
what he might not be able to do by 
day. Electric-eye protection, and some 
of the newer forms of “glare” lighting 
are useful. 
B. Check on vital spets where sabo- 
tage might take place from outside the 
plant is worthy of attention. Power 
plants, point of water intake, trans- 
former stations, are worthy of 
particular protection. 


etc., 


Cyclone Fence Co. photo 


Photograph shows what an intruder would see 
of the plant he was approaching. 
chain link fence with its barbed-wire top is a difficult 
barrier for intruders to surmount. 
changes such a fence may carry an electric charge if 


(Right) A seven-foot 


With a few simple 
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FIRE AND_INCENDIARY 
BOMB FIGHTING 
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NDUSTRIAL PLANT AND BUILDING PROTECTION 
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HEALTH SERVICES 
Medical Chief) 


FIRST AID 
FIRST AID STATIONS 


CHEMICAL WARFARE 
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AMBULANCE SERVICE 


SANITARY SERVICES, SALVAGE 


MAINTENANCE SERVICES ]- 
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PROTECTION OF BUILDINGS 
VITAL PLANTS, MATERIALS, ETC. 


AIR-RAID SHELTERS [ - 


ILLUMINATION CONTROL, 
CAMOUFLAGE 


UTILITIES CONTROL,EMERGENCY 
REPAIRS 


DAMAGE SURVEY, CLEARANCE, 
SHORING, DEMOLITION 
PERMANENT REPAIRS 





II. PROTECTION AGAINST AIR RAIDS 


The civil and military authorities 
who make up the OCD advised that 
preparation be made _ by _ industrial 
plants and communities within 300 
miles of the coast for protection against 
air raids. This advice came prior to 
Pearl Harbor, but it has been repeated 
in more serious tone since then. This 
300-mile coastal strip includes a large 
part of the textile industry. Because 
that industry will be occupied on essen- 
tial military supplies and necessary 
civilian goods, through to the end of 
the war, it is reasonable that plans 
for protection be broad and effective. 


A. DEFENSE ORGANIZATION—The recom- 
mended. defense organization for an in- 
dustrial plant heads up to a_plant- 
defense coordinator, who must be a 
clear-thinking individual capable of 
taking charge in an emergency. He 
should have full responsibility for pre- 
paring plans, organizing and equip- 
ping squads, and training personnel. 
Four squads are recommended to ren- 
der fire, police, medical and mainte- 
nance services. In detail they follow: 
The head of this 
responsible for the fire- 


l. Fire services. 
unit will be 
fizhting brigade and its equipment. If 
the plant has a fire chief he should 
head this service. This fire protective 
system should be independent of out- 
side help, if feasible, but cooperation 
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with and by the local municipal fire 
department is desirable. The mill 
squad is, of course, recruited from 
employees. They should be taught the 
approved methods of dealing with in- 
cendiary bombs and fighting fires, all 
of which information is readily obtain- 
able from the OCD. A competent fire- 
service organization consists of: 

a. A main observation post with 
such additional posts as may be neces- 
sary to cover the entire plant area. 

b. Protective _ fire-watcher 
with necessary men, equipment 
independent water supply. 

e. Fire-equipment posts conven- 
iently located but decentralized. 

d. Adequate main 
water-supply system. 

e. Fire-squads organized and ready 
to deal with incendiary and high ex- 
plosive bombs and fires. 

f. Direct communication system 
between fire watcher posts, squads and 
the fire chief headquarters. 


posts 


and 


and auxiliary 


2. Police services—The plant police 
chief should be in charge of all police 
activities. His is the responsibility for 
maintenance of discipline and for de- 
velopment of morale. He has charge of 
the guards and the watchmen, and the 
air raid warden and his assistants 
should operate under him. Duties may 
be subdivided as follows: 


a. The guards and watchmen are 
responsible for all entering 
the plant area and are charged with 
protecting the plant from subversive 
activities as well as from theft. They 
control trafic and maintain clear 
routes for necessary vehicles. Handling 
all unexploded missiles, whether high 
explosive or incendiary bombs, is one 


persons 


of their jobs, and they should be given 
special training for this work. 

b. The senior air raid warden is 
in turn in charge of other wardens and 
observers. They should be selected for 
calmness and presence of mind. They 
will handle evacuation of employees 
to air-raid shelters when this is needed. 
Wardens will make certain that all 
lights are extinguished during a black- 
out, excepting those needed to remain 
lighted for safety or other reasons. They 
will work in conjunction with the local 
aircraft warning system, and observe 
fall. 
may be placed at commanding points 
to report the approach of planes, the 
dropping of bombs, fires or other inci- 


where bombs Special observers 


dents of interest to the senior warden. 


3. Medical 
should be under the plant physician, or 
if there is no such person, a practising 
physician from the locality... He has 
three major responsibilities: 


services —These services 


a. He is responsible for organiza- 
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tion of first-aid service and for training 
of employees in such measures, As 
many employees as possible should be 
trained in first aid, but certainly an 
adequate number to conven- 
iently-situated first-aid stations located 


Facilities 


operate 


throughout the plant area. 
for the removal of “non-walking” casu- 
alties to a hospital by ambulance 
should be arranged. 

b. Sanitary services. from the col- 
lection of garbage to sewage disposal. 
watched to disease 


and epidemics. 


must be prevent 
Unsafe water supplies 
must be guarded against: 

materials as 
may be used again and organization of 
that 


ce. Salvage of such 


the necessary treatment so they 


may be used safely. 


4. Maintenance services—The master 
mechanic or chief engineer should head 
this squad, and his assistants should 
be technicians familiar with 
all plant facilities, such as electricity. 


who are 


steam, gas and water. This squad has 
the following duties, several of which 
must be accomplished before the mill 
is really ready for an emergency. 

a. The-first duty is to survey the 
plant and make all necessary prepara- 


tions for the protection of buildings. 


giving particular attention to vital 
equipment, materials and_ records. 


Temporary devices such as sand-bags, 
shoring. ete.. may serve. if permanent 
improvements cannot be made. 

b. Air 
pared 
and 


raid shelters must be pre- 


for protection against both gas 
bombs. In 


most modern factory 


buildings of over four stories there are 


Equipment recommended by OCD for a 
Fire-Watcher Station of four men 


pair of leather or asbestos 


watcher. 


pair of dark safety-glass goggles for each watcher. 


steel helmet for each watcher. 


approved type mask for each watcher. for gas or 


smoke. 
water buckets. 
pump tank extinguisher. 


fire axe. 


bags. each filled with about 10 pounds of sand. 


electric lanterns. 


one-pound sealed packages of copper sulphate to be 
dissolved in water (1 pound of copper sulphate per 


bucket) for use on phosphorus 
3 blankets and large safety pins. 
1 crowbar. 
100 feet of '-inch line. 


3 corrugated iron sheets. 





gauntlets for 
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floors. 
room selected should have its 


suitable locations in the lower 
but the 
ceiling reinforced to take a debris load 
of from 200 to 400 Ib. per sq. ft. 

e. Control of illumination during 
blackout or 
studied. 

d. The 
may be taken up by 


should be checked by 
the opposite effect from that desired is 


emergencies must be 


camouflage 
this squad, but 


problem — of 


experts, since 


sometimes produced. 
e. Men 


pairs at various utility controls, such as 


should be stationed in 
telephone switchboards, gas, steam and 
water valves, and boilers. to remain at 
their posts during an air raid to handle 
any emergency. There should be written 
instructions on all strategic switches 
and valves, Setting up service systems 
in duplicate is desirable. 

f. Repair crews should be organ- 
ized to maintain plant facilities in event 
of damage. 

g. Following an air attack a sur- 
vey of the plant should be made at 
Weakened foundations 
shored up or demolished. 


once. walls or 
should be 
debris 


stored to normal as rapidly as possible. 


removed. and conditions re- 


WorKERS—Plant 
executives would do well to familiarize 


B. PROTECTION O}F 


themselves with the general types of 
bomb damage and with the general re- 
quirements of air-raid shelters, all of 
contained in a Civilian De- 
pamphlet entitled “Protective 
Construction.” Bulletin No. 1 of the 
Structure When a 
bomb explodes. all objects in its vicin- 


Ww hich is 
fense 


Series. demolition 


each 


bomb is to drop a sand bag squarely over it. 
proaching the bomb, sand bag may be used to protect 
face from intense heat. Such protection is desirable when 
approaching close to incendiary. 






ity are first subjected to a blast of 
compressed air moving at high speed 
which tends to tear them apart or blow 
them away, and immediately afterward 
everything in the vicinity tends to be 
pulled toward the center of the explo 
sion by a suction wave. This push-pull 
effect may be quite destructive, particu- 
larly to those buildings whose walls 
support the floors and roofs. It has 
been found that steel-frame structures 
are much more resistant to collapse 
than any other type, and even a very 
near hit may do very little structural 
damage. However, plaster 
stripped from ceilings and walls, win- 


may be 


dows and doors blown from fastenings 
and light partition walls destroyed. 
Fragmentation of the bomb case shoots 
out splinters in all directions at veloci- 
ties several times those of a rifle bullet. 

If the mill building is of steel or 
concrete frame it is relatively 
from anything but a direct hit by high 
explosive bombs and a suitable shelte1 
within the building may be provided. 
Lateral protection should be obtained 


sate 


by blocking windows and door open- 
ings with concrete, brick, or in’ an 
emergency with sand bags. Basements 
offer excellent lateral protection from 
blast and bomb splinters, but 
should be taken to make sure that the 


ceiling will sustain the weight of the 


care 


building above it in event of a col- 


lapse. Danger of water and sewer 
mains bursting and possible collection 
of heavy gases at low points should be 
borne in mind in selecting a basement 
location, Buildings of old construction 


or vulnerable to fire are not safe. 





OFM Defense photos 
Effective means for extinguishing a magnesium incendiary 


In ap 
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BLACK- 
reason 


(. SIMPLE CAMOUFLAGE 
rs——_Newer textile 


AND 
mills, by 
large areas of white concrete, light- 
Hlecting glass, and light-colored heat- 
flecting paints, become outstanding 
targets when viewed from the air. Sim- 
ple forms of camouflage to reduce the 
visibility of such plant may be carried 
sut principally be painting these more 
prominent features in darker colors and 
hy screening the windows. Where heat 
deflection is a factor, it is 
possible to make use of a special line 


necessary 


are dark-colored and 
vet have an ability to deflect infra-red 


of paints which 


rays approaching that of aluminum 
paint. 
\s yet there is no national policy 


matter has so 
local authorities. 
In blacking out plants producing war 
materials or other essential products 
the proper balance must be struck be- 
tween (1) the safety of personnel and 
plants: and (2 

duction at as high a rate as possible. 


on blackouts, and the 
far been left up to 


} maintenance of pro- 


ln extreme cases it is possible to use 
blackout paint upon all windows and 
skylights. and operate the plant en- 
tirely by artificial light which 
not escape outside of its walls. Where 
this is not feasible and a blackout is 
desired, it is 


does 


obviously necessary to 
turn off the major units in the light- 
ing system. Low-intensity pilot lights 
or special black-out lights may be in- 
stalled to enable key men to attend to 
vital plant 


per sonnel to reach 


machinery and to enable 


shelters in safety 
lighting is extin- 


vuished. Signs with luminous paint are 


when the regular 


Vater may be used on incendiaries if it is sprayed, rather 


‘han applied in a stream. 
ucket-and-pump system. A 
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Above is shown a two-man 
stream of water 
ever be used on this type bomb as it may cause an 
xplosion and scattering of burning fragments. 
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Regional Directors of the 


Office of Civilian Defense 
from whom information and 
OCD manuals may be had 


Recion I—Dean James M. Landis, 
9 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Recion II—Col. Franklin D’Olier. 
Port Authority Building, 111 
Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Recion HI—Col. Clifton Lisle. 
acting, Enoch Pratt Library, 400 
Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Recion IV—Dr. Joseph C. Menen- 
dez, Room 206, City Hall, At- 

lanta, Ga, 

Recion V—Col. Robert S. 
acting, 427 Cleveland 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Recion VI—Maj. Raymond | J. 
Kelley, 1200 South La_ Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Recion VII—Col. Edward Le Roy 
Wilbur, acting, 620 World-Her- 
ald Building, Omaha, Nebr. 

Recion VIII—R. E. Smith, Room 
1014, Majestic Building, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

Recion IX 
Sansome 
Calif. 


Harsh, 
Avenue, 


Charles R. 


Street, San 


Page, 233 
Francisco, 





a useful expedient. A system of shut- 
may be devised, par- 
ticularly on the inside of the windows, 


ters or screens 


prevents light from 


being seen outside the plant, but helps 


which not only 


to minimize the danger of flying glass 
splinters in event of an actual bomb- 


ing nearby. In event of continued 
raids it has been found that windows 


in key positions may be maintained 


should 






much longer if glazed with reinferced 
glass or with some of the various plas- 
tic materials. Shutters which 
made gas-proof aid in a 


may be 
blackout. 
Guards should be stationed at all plant 
entrances during blackout. The book, 
“Blackouts,” by the Office of 


Civilian Defense, gives details of various 


issued 


methods which have been found possible 
in the blacking out of window and roof 
glazing. 


Bibliography on 
Plant Protection 


Plants and 
Civilian De- 


“Protection of Industrial 
Public Buildings,” Office of 
fense, Washington, D. C. 

“Suggestions for State and Local Fire 
Defense,” Fire Series, Bulletin No. 1, Of- 
fice of Emergency Management, Washing 
ton, D. C. 

“Emergency Medical Service for Civilian 
Defense,” OCD, Washington. 

“Enrolled Volunteer Worker Groups for 
Civilian Defense,” OCD, Washington. 

“Protective Construction,” Structures 
Series No. 1, OEM, Washington. 

“Suggestions for Protection of Industrial 
Facilities,” Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, Washington. 

“Sabotage—-How to Guard Against It,” 
National Foremen’s Institute, Deep River, 
Conn. 

“Blackouts,” OCD, Washington. 

“Employee Organization for Fire Safety”, 
National Fire Protection Association, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

“Protection 
ington. 


OCD, Wash- 


Against Gas,” 


British publications covering a_ wide 
variety of related subjects upon which 


many of the above American publications 
have drawn heavily for information, may 
be had from the British Library of Infor 
mation, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 





A demolition bomb which fails to explode remains a criti- 
cal hazard until removed toa point where delayed explo- 
sion will do least harm. 
has delicate excavation work as well when the bomb 
buries itself in the earth. 


A bomb-removal squad often 
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How to Get a Subcontract 


TEXTILE MILLS which do not make 
products similar to any of those used in 
substantial quantities by the military 
forces, by some other department of 
the Government, or for an essential 
civilian need, face the necessity of 
changing their production if they would 
gain security for continued operation 
and hope for allocation of scarce ma- 
terials. If a mill cannot produce such 
Government goods as are indicated in 
an earlier article in this series, it may 
share in such production through a 
subcontract, or it may use a plant 
facility, such as the machine shop, for 
production of a non-textile item, usu- 
ally also on a subcontract basis. 
There is a growing list of new prime 
contractors. Carpet mills, put on a 
50% curtailment basis so far as carpet 
wool is concerned, are turning looms 
to duck and blankets as they did in the 
last war. Labor authorities are inter- 
ested in forwarding these changes as a 
avoid disemployment. One 
high-grade dress goods mill is now 
making army blankets—never before in 
its line. Tire-cord mills will make duck. 


step to 


Subcontracting is open to yarn mills 
which may supply a weaving plant 
spinning equipment is inade- 
quate, to weaving mills without proper 
finishing facilities, to finishers who 
capacity of a 


whose 


may supplement the 
prime contractor. A plant or portions 
of it may be leased to a prime con- 
tractor. The machine shop may turn 
out parts under subcontract; for ex- 
ample the machine shop of a large 
carpet mill is now busy on thermal 
tubes. Aids the Government offers for 
those seeking subcontracts follow: 


I. The Contract Distribution Division 
of the Production Division of WPB has 
redoubled its efforts to spread the work 
Donald Nelson took The 
Army and Navy, not liking to bother 
with 


since over, 


inexperienced contractors, has 
resisted the placing of orders in com- 
munities even after they were certified. 
But Nelson, who is determined to put 
every possible wheel to work, now has 
authority to distribute military orders 
Walter Wheeler has 
succeeded Floyd Odlum as chief of 
CDD. which now has 100 field 


ofhces, for your convenience. 


as he sees fit. 
over 
Il. You don’t have to see or write to 


— ————— eee 


anybody in Washington or anywhere 
else if you wish to sub-contract. Simply 
hunt up a manufacturer who is already 
a prime contractor and make a deal 
with him. CDD does, however, have a 
list of prime contractors which you 
might like to consult. 


III. Be ready for constant changes and 
substitutions. New problems and short- 
ages will turn up before current ones 
are under control. The essence of war 
is confusion. 


IV. The Army’s big headaches right 
now are shortage of cotton duck, short- 
age of raw wool, and shortage of bur- 
lap. Burlap plans involve conservation 
of what stockpile there is, and immi- 
nent substitution of osnaburg, heavy 


sheeting, and even éehirting for the 
millions of bags for farm products and 
for sandbags. All of these shortages 
have brought forced production changes. 
New shortages will bring still others. 
The Materials Division of WPB, and 
its Bureau of Industry Conservation is 
studying the supply of materials con- 
stantly. 


V. About getting into war production, 
when you are in doubt where to in- 
quire, ask the Textiles, Clothing and 
Leather Goods Branch, R. R. Guthrie. 
Chief. This branch is directly con- 
nected with Mr. Nelson and his War 
Production Board, and it has a birds- 
eye view of the whole war textiles pro- 
gram. 


FOR HELP IN GETTING SUBCONTRACTS, file information on your plant with 
your local office of OCD. There are 105 of these offices, of which we list the 
following which are in or near textile centers. 


Albany, N. 

State St. 
{llentown, 
Atlanta, 


Y.—State Bank Bldg., 75 


Pa.—H06 
Ga.—Federal Reserve 
Bldg., 104 Marietta St. 
Baltimore, Md. — Federal Reserve 
Bank Bldg., Lexington and Calvert. 
Bangor, Me.—363 Union St. 
Birmingham, Ala.— Federal Reserve 
Bank Bldg., 18th St. and Fifth Ave. 
Boston, Mass.—Federal Reserve Bank 
Bldg., 30 Pearl St. 
Bridgeport, Conn.—Professional Bldg. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—16 Court St. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Traders’ Bank Bldg., 
Main and Swan Sts. 
‘harlotte, N. C.—New 
Bldg. 
‘hester, Pa- 


Hamilton St. 
Bank 


Liberty Life 
12-14 E. 5th St. 
‘hattanooga, Tenn.—James Bldg. 
thicago, Tll.—Federal Reserve Bank 
Bldg., 230 South LaSalle St. 
‘incinnati, Ohio—Union Trust Bldg. 
‘lereland, Ohio - Federal Reserve 
Bank Bldg... East 6th and Superior. 
‘olumbia, S. C.—Manson Bldg., 1207 
Taylor St. 
Dallas, Texas 


-Federal Reserve Bank 
Bldg., Wood and Akard Sts. 


Dayton, Ohio—Third National 
Bldg., 82 North Main St. 
Fall River, Mass.—27 South Main St. 
Fort Wayne, Ind.—Utility Bldg., 114- 

118 E. Wayne St. 

Hartford, Conn.—Vhoenix Bank Bldg., 
S05 Main St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jackson, Wiss. Tower Bldg. 
Knorville, Tenn.—Goode Bldg. 
Lancaster, Pa—Woolworth Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif.—Federal Reserve 

Bank Bldg., 10th and Olive Sts. 
Lowell, Mass.—Sun Bldg. 


Bank 


Cirele Tower. 


Louisville, Ky.—Todd Bldg. 
Manchester, N. H.—Amoskeag Indus- 
tries Bldg., Stark St. 
Memphis, Tenn.—2112 Sterick Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis.—1124 First Wisecon- 
sin National Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Rand Tower Bldg. 
Montpelier, Vt.—12 State St. 
Nashville, Tenn.—Stahlman Bldg. 
Newark, N. J.—20 Washington Place. 
New Orleans, La.—Canal Bldg. 

New York, N. Y.—122 E. 42nd St. 
Norristown, Pa. — Norristown Penn 
Trust Bldg., Main and Swede Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa.— Federal Reserve 

Sank Bldg., 925 Chestnut St. 
Portland, Me.—433 Congress St. 
Portland, Ore.—Federal Reserve Bank 

Bldg., 6th and Oak Sts. 
Providence, R. I.—Industrial 

Bldg., Westminster St. 
Raleigh, N. C.—New 

Building. 

Reading, Pa.—615 Penn St. 
Richmond, Va.— Johnson Publishing 

Co. Bldg... 5th and Cary Sts. 

St. Louis, Wo.—Federal Reserve Bank 

Bldg., 411 Loeust St. 
Seranton, Pa—First National 

Bldg. 

Neattle, Wash. 
Commerce Bldg. 

Springfield, Mass.—95 State St. 

Nyracuse, N.Y. Syracuse-Starrett 

Bldg., 224 Harrison St. 

Toledo, Ohio- —Spitzer Bldg. 

Williamsport, Pa. — Susquehanna 
Trust Bldg... 120 W. 4th St. 

Wilkes Barre, Pa.—Miners National 

Bank Bldg. 

Wilmington, Del.—VPenn R. R. Bldg. 
Worcester, Mass.—State Mutual Bldg., 
240 Main St. 


Trust 


State Office 


Bank 


National Bank of 
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DOUGLAS 


THIS SEEMS TO BE an appropriate time, and this 
page an appropriate place, in which to catch up with a 
few of the thousand and one implications of the events 
of the last two months: 


I. Our national attitude: The effect of Pearl 
Harbor upon our national attitude was swell. It made 
all of us realize, at long last, that this war is not just a 
means by which to make money, but a world revolution 
involving the destiny of Americans—as well as of 
Czechs and Poles and Britishers and Russians and all 
the other nationals whose countries have either suffered 
or succumbed. But now there is a chance that this initial 
effect may be lost. Since bombs haven’t yet dropped on 
New York or San Francisco, there is the danger that 
complacency may return. That is the greatest dange ‘r we 
face today. That is the attitude whic h pervaded France 
and England in the early months of what they called a 

“phony” war—and which resulted in the fall of France 
and the almost but not quite (thanks to Winston 
Churchill) disintegration of the British Empire. The 
danger of complacency is even more threatening to us 
today than it was to those nations at that time. W hy? 
Because: (1) We have enemies on both sides of us: 
(2) we still harbor a typically American complex that 
we can lick any nation in the world, with one of our 
hands tied behind us. Pearl Harbor jolted us a bit, but 
it didn’t destroy that myth of invincibility. Must we wait 
for another sock on the j jaw, which this time might be a 
knock-out blow, or can we eschew complacency as we 
would the devil and all his works—and never, never 
again let it get a toe-hold on our national attitude? If 
we can't do the latter, take it from this writer. we are 


licked. 


Our national production-line: We have been 
kidding ourselves for nearly two years that the appro- 
priation of more billions of dollars than the world has 
ever before even dreamed of, produces automatically 
airplanes and guns and ammunition and tanks and other 
war materiel, Actually, we have put to work only a 
small part of that cosmic fund. We still have ahead of 
us all the real production job. To date, we have just 
votten tuned up. Fortunately, one man—Donald Nelson 

has at last been put into supreme power. The reason 
he is the best man in the country for that job is that no 
sound observer has seriously suggested another man 


who would be better for it. That means a lot. He belongs 
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to no faction, no pressure group. He doesn’t go off half- 
cocked. He’s easy to get along with. He’s tough as 
turkey underneath. He hes no illusions of grandeur. In 
fact, he’s it. And it’s up to every last mother’s son of us 
to hold up his right hand and to see that he’s given every 
last ounce of support. It’s up to all of us to ignore the 
Fifth Column aspersions which will clutter around his 
name. It’s up to each of us to refrain from the tempta- 
tion of saying: “I hear Don Nelson isn’t tough enough 
for the job”—and to remember that that’s what they're 
saying and hoping in Berlin - Tokyo and Rome, and 
what ‘they’ re trying to make 1 s believe. Let’s not be 
suckers. 


3. Our national fight against inflation: The only 
important fact in this connection is that control of in- 
flation is essential to winning the war. The legislation 
has been passed; Leon Henderson is now officially the 
price czar. That’s better than having him continue as 
an outlaw Gypsy King—even though he was more color- 
ful in the latter role. a this case, it is not so easy to take 
Leon Henderson as it is to take Donald Nelson. No 
important group distrusts the latter; many important 
groups distrust the former. But the hard cold fact re- 
mains that we have to take Henderson and to give him 
every last ounce of our support, just as we give it to 


Donald Nelson. 


4. Our national farm problem: It is hard to take 
the result of eight years of national coddling of the farm 
bloc which came into full fruition as a national disgrace 
in the form of a clause in the price-control law which 
cives the Secretary of Agriculture a veto over actions 
taken by the price sdhinialetratee. Fortunately, these 
groups responsible for this hold-up do not represent the 
attitude of the farmers of America. The latter will 
eventually repudiate their self-appointed spokesmen. 
Meanwhile, all we can do is to help support the enforce- 
ment of the law on the statute books. 


FINALLY, it is evident from what we have written 
above that we advocate a complete all-out support of all 
national efforts to beat our enemies; also that we advo- 
cate that we continue to question any and all methods 
toward that end. Such questioning should confine itself 
to points on which sure information is available. When 

doubt. do not criticize. When sure, do not fail to 
criticize. That is democracy at work and at war. 


ai 
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THE EDITOR SAYS 





We Pick Up Pins Again 


MY MOTHER was a thrifty soul. As the 
mother of ten children, she had to be. 
I can still remember her picking up 
pins. saving wrapping paper. laboriously 
untying knots in order to preserve the 
full length of string, writing notes on 
the backs of old bills and of advertising 
circulars. Thrift was not a mania with 
her: it was a necessary part of her life. 
She needed those things she salvaged. 

I venture to say that of the 
oldsters who read this page stemmed 
from just such a background of thrift. 

But in the last two decades we as a 
nation have discarded all the copybook 
maxims: we have discarded all tend- 
ency toward thrift. 


most 


First. during the crazy 1920’s, we 
spent wildly, on paper profits. Then as 
we tried to crawl out of the depression 
which succeeded inflation. we became 
engaged in a national process of de- 
stroying things, in an attempt to pre- 
vent glut. We killed young pigs: we 
plowed cotton under; we paid men not 
man- 


hours and machine-hours of production, 


to produce crops; we curtailed 
in an attempt to prevent bankruptcy. 
With a large part of the world starv- 
ing. and with no small percentage of 
our own people in dire want, we re- 
sorted to a policy of enforced scarcity. 
And now, all of a sudden. we find 
ourselves. as a nation and as a world. 
crying for the things we threw away. 
we have no 
tires for civilian use; we are rationing 


We need old pots and pans: 


wool; we salvage old newspapers: we 
deprive our women-folks of the foun- 
dation which 
they conceal the effects of over-eating. 


garments by means of 


Possibly the rationing of sugar will 
make some of those garments unneces- 
sary. In fact. it is more than possible 
that many of the results of shortages 
and of salvage will be blessings in dis- 
guise. Maybe we can recapture the idea 
of thrift—and apply the wastage thus 
-aved to the places where it is needed. 

Right now, it is needed primarily for 
war purposes. The metal which can be 
salvaged from the thousands of junk 
machines in textile mills 
represents one of this industry's great- 
est potentialities in helping the war 
effort. Economy in the use of all scarce 
materials will be of the same type of 
aid, 


storage in 


Someday. however. after the war is 
won, we shall be able to get back to a 
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free basis on this problem. Let us hope 
that we shall not go back to the care- 
less attitude of the 1920’s, or to the 
brutal economics of the depression 
years. 

Somehow or other, we must get back 
to fundamental values—back to the 
stage in life where it was helpful to 
plant two blades of grass where one 
grew before. 

Somehow or other. we must recapture 
the idea of a nation rich in everything 
that man wants, and able to supply 
those wants. This country cannot only 
supply its 130,000,000 people with 
necessities; it can give them luxuries 
far beyond the dreams of some 100,000.- 
000 of them today. And it can give both 
necessities and luxuries to another 130,- 
000,000 people. 

Economists tell us that the trouble 
is with distribution. If so. do we have 
to perpetuate mal-distribution? Isn’t 
there enough intelligence left in us. 
as a race, to see that every man, woman 
and child will profit from the bounty 
of nature in this. one of the 
maining free lands of the world? 


few re- 


From an English Friend 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Editor. TeExTILE WorLpb: 


You have certainly done your level 
best to persuade your people that the 
maximum industrial effort was required. 
As a pilot in the late war you know 
what a tough proposition the Hun is. 
In the air. whether flying your planes 
or ours, our men and your Eagle Squad- 
rons have proved their superiority. The 
same applies to your sailors and ours 
in the Atlantic. 

You have no idea what a relief it is 
to me that after all the misunderstand- 
ings and futilities of the last two years. 
your country and ours are together in 
the fight. We shall both soon be on a 
total war basis. and I] am quite certain 
that your industry is going to beat some 
records. 

Your generation and mine were fool- 
ish enough, having won the last war. 
to allow aggressors again to raise their 
heads. Our countries are now absolutely 
united for victory and I hope we shall 
both be wise enough to stick together 


after victory and remain armed. and 
that we shall work together for in- 


creased world prosperity on a constantly 
rising scale. which I am absolutely con- 
vinced is within reach under joint di- 
rection. 

W. A. GRIERSON 


Each in His Right Place 


The surest way to win this war quick- 
ly is for every person to contribute to 
his utmost in his right sphere. The surest 
way to delay victory is to have rigid 
rules which will force square pegs into 
round holes. The war won't be won by 
a violinist in a cook’s job, or by a good 
textile technician doing Squads Right. 
It won't be won by a system which 
sends textile specialists out on con- 
struction jobs. while at the same time 
frantic calls go out for a large bunch 
of textile inspectors. 

All Government agencies, as well as 
local service boards, should keep this 
vital thought in mind. All citizens should 
avoid the hysteria of the last war, and 
should realize that a man of military 


age. in civies, is not ipso facto a 
slacker. He may be playing an_in- 


finitely more important part in winning 
the war than he could in uniform. 


e+ 4 & 


HATE: We heard a perfectly aimless 
radio discussion of whether we could 
fight this war without hate. Personally. 
we think a little good, clean hate might 
be usful. Let’s forget about the soldiers 
and sailors and marines. They'll hate fast 
enough as they see their buddies killed. 
But we civilians might hate the treach- 
ery of the Japs, the deviltry of the Ger- 
mans, and the cowardice of the Italians, 
enough to buy defense bonds, help the 
Red Cross, support the USO, refrain 
from hoarding. keep the production- 
line going, and will to be free. This is 
no kid-gloves war we're in; it’s a 
vicious, outlaw attack on all we hold 
dear. If it makes each of us think: “The 
dirty *s.” so much to the good, 
Because they are that. and more—much 
more than we can put in the pages of 
a family journal. 


%* & & 


MAKE IT QUICK: Sure, we'll win the 
war. eventually. But why not win it 
sooner than that? Every year, every 
month. every day. every minute, counts. 
The time element rests with our produc- 
tion-line. Right now. we should be on a 
24-hour. seven-day week. Let’s go. 
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Textile War Council: Pro and Con 


The comments are mostly pro but as 
usual the cons will probably prevail 


LAST MONTH we proposed in these col- 
umns a Textile War Council which 
would act as a coordinating body unify- 
ing the activities of all branches of the 
textile industry, and all textile associa- 
tions, in an all-out effort to beat Hitler. 
This was a further step in our long cam- 
paign for such coordination, but was 
advanced as particularly essential at this 
time of national crisis. 

As will be seen from the letters ab- 
stracted below, the idea has the endorse- 
ment of the majority of textile-associa- 
tion officials. They have subordinated 
their individual prerogatives to the 
opportunity for public service. 

Despite that heart-warming fact, we 
have good grounds on which to base our 
pessimistic belief that the plan will not 
be put into effect at this time. The nega- 
tive reaction stems mostly from the two 
thoughts that (1) until WPD and OPA 
procedure with regard to trade associa- 
tions is clarified, such a move would be 
abortive; and (2) the appointment of 
industry committees, and particularly 
the committee of 21 in the cotton-textile 
industry, makes a Textile War Council 
unnecessary at this time. 

We disagree on both counts. First, 
the absence of clear procedure in the 
Government agencies makes such a 
Council more, rather than less, neces- 
sary. Second, the industry-committee 
plan is just so much gentlemanly eye- 
wash. It is not even an approach to an 
all-out offensive on the production front 
by leaders of the textile industry, work- 
ing in cooperation with their associa- 
tions and the executives of those organ- 
izations. 
that the 
our old 
fifth-col- 


Our own private hunch is 
main obstruction comes from 
enemy, General Lethargy, a 
umnist of the first water. It was the 
General himself who delayed prosecu- 
tion of a real textile research program 
tor 10 precious years. That program has 
at last taken form, despite the General. 

Similarly. we retain our naive confi- 
lence in the gradual development of the 
lextile War Council idea, and in the 
coordination of textile activities on a 
-olid front. We shall fight for it as 
long as we can get priorities on enough 
paper to carry our message to the in- 
lustry. 
that. as an 


Meanwhile. we suggest 
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intermediate step. the National Council 
of Textile Industries be enlarged to in- 
clude other groups; and revitalized to 
the point where it will meet frequently 
and regularly, and attack fearlessly all 
problems involving textile participation 
in the war against Hitler. In that way, 
there will be a going organization ready 
to take over when General Lethargy’s 
forces are beaten. 

We repeat our battle-cry: Eventually, 
why not now? 

And we append extracts from letters 
received to date.—Editor. 


* * * 


“MY COMMENTS on your editorial in 
the January, 1942, issue are repetitious. 
Wherever I have found a trade associa- 
tion executive who would listen to me I 
have advocated a Council of all textile 
trade associations. While we all have 
varied purposes, there is really only one 
fundamental, and that is service. Service 
to the public and service to our mem- 
bers. We now have a more vital service, 
and that is to our Government. 

“A Textile Council, such as you sug- 
gest, would afford the Army, the Navy, 
the WPD, the OPA and other agencies 
the medium through which information 
could be promptly correlated and trans- 
lated into action. 

“While there are many able trade 
association executives in the various 
branches of the textile industry, I feel 
confident that the unanimous selection 
to head the Council would be Dr. 
Claudius T. Murchison. With his un- 
ending duties and obligations he might 
have to be drafted for the job, but our 
Government and the entire textile indus- 
try need his experience and ability to 
head this organization. 

“| am for your recommendation 
100% and will aid in any way possible 
to quickly accomplish the formation and 
effective operation of the Textile Coun- 
cil."—-Frank EE. S Lack. president, 
Association of Cotton Yarn Distributors. 


* * * 


“I HAVE READ your editorial—‘Textile 
War Council Needed’ —with a great deal 
of interest. 

“From my own experience I would 
say that the several textile associations 
have been cooperating for the general 


good of the country and the industry. 
However. an over-all set-up such as you 
suggest would simplify matters and un- 
doubtedly expedite the handling of 
things which are sometimes unduly long 
in process. 

“If the provision now contained in 
the Senate version of the Price Bill is 
ultimately enacted into law, and the 
WPD, OPA and other Government de- 
partments are permitted to work directly 
with trade associations, a Textile War 
Council would assume even more impor- 
tance.”—Russe_t T. FisHer, president, 
The National Association of Cotton 
Vanufacturers. 


* * * 


“l AM VERY DEFINITELY for the Tex- 
tile War Council.”-—Roy A. CHENEY, 
president, Underwear Institute. 


* + * 


“THEORETICALLY, a Textile War Coun- 
cil would be an excellent thing. Whether 
it would be effective if it included 
hosiery, underwear, outerwear, and re- 
lated branches, I don’t know. It might 
be a fairly cumbersome council if all 
these interests were represented. How- 
ever, the group that forms the National 
Council of Textile Industries might very 
well set up a Textile War Council to 
which other groups could be added as it 
seemed wise. In the present Price Con- 
trol Bill before the Senate there is a 
provision by which the Administrator 
may enter into agreements with trade 
associations, etc. This may result in his 
adopting an attitude somewhat different 
from what he has had in the past. To 
the National Council there might well 
be added Arthur Besse’s organization 
for wool, for which there is no real 
reason for exclusion or separate treat- 
ment.”—-Cuas. Wuitney DALL, presi- 
dent, National Rayon Weavers Associa- 
tion, Inc. 


* * * 


“I HAVE READ with considerable inter- 
est your Textile War Council editorial. 


I think this is one of the most con- 
structive suggestions that have been 


brought to the attention of this industry 
for a long time. and I hope that Dr. 
Murchison will see his way clear to 
take steps immediately in organizing 


> PB 








such a council. I think a great deal of 
good can be had from such a council. 
for there are many problems coming up 
from day to day during this critical time 
that are overlapping in all divisions in 
this industry and which need over-all 
discussion and coordinated effort to be 
] think that Dr. Murchison 
has, in his coordination conference, the 
skeleton framework of a good Textile 
War Council; and it would be simple 
enough to add a few representative lead- 
ers of the industry to that framework. 
“| really think that your timely and 


overcome, 


important suggestions should be taken 
up and put into active operation imme- 
diately, for speaking from a trade asso- 
ciation executive’s viewpoint, I feel that 
we are not in close contact with much 
of what is going on; and a war council 
would enable us to dovetail our individ- 
ual group problems into the whole pic- 
ture. We textile association executives 
are trying to do that; but I, for one, feel 
very keenly the need of frequent group 
conferences with other trade association 
executives in order to learn what prob- 
lems are affecting other groups, and in 
that way to anticipate those which might 
I have an idea 
that other association executives realize 


come to our Own groups. 


this need from experiences similar to 
those I have had and am still having.”— 
VMitprep G. BARNWELL, executive secre- 
tary, Southern Combed Yarn Spinners 
{ssociation. 


“IN VIEW OF THE FACT that the Presi- 
dent indicated in his speech a few days 
age that a full 50°) of industry’s output 
must shortly be diverted to military pur- 
poses. it would seem that the council 
suggested by you would be a most valu- 
able asset to the defense program.” 

HUNTER MARSHALL, secretary-treasurer, 
Vorth Carolina Cotton 


{ssociation, Inc. 


Manufacturers’ 


“IT OCCURS TO ME that existing organ- 
izations are amply prepared to supervise 
all necessary procedure with respect to 
the the Victory Pro- 
gram, and I question the advisability of 


requirements of 


organizing a supreme Council since 
there is no particular conflict: between 
the various branches of the textile in- 
dustry which necessitate planning ot 
direction for the purpose of improving 
the war efforts. In our own situation, for 


example. we have not yet been con- 
fronted with any serious problem since 
the capacity of the seamless branch of 
our industry is such that we can without 
any difficulty supply the requirements 
of all the armed forces. and we know of 
nothing that we could contribute to the 
other industries or if they could be of 


any assistance to us beyond the supply- 
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ing of necessary materials, which can, 
of course, be obtained through priorities 
if required.”"—-TayLtor R. DurHam, 
executive secretary, Southern Hosiery 
Vanufacturers’ Association. 


* * * 


“I READ with intense interest your edi- 
torial proposing the formation of a 
Textile War Council. It demonstrates 
once more that however rapid the course 
of events, you always keep one or two 
jumps ahead.”—Craupius T. Murcut- 
son, president, The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, Inc. 


“UNDOUBTEDLY the Textile War Coun- 
cil which you suggest would constitute 
a very powerful and helpful instrument 
in these times of emergency if permitted 
to organize and work along the lines 
which you suggest. 

“You may. therefore, be assured of 
all the possible assistance that I can 
give you from the Carded Yarn Group 
in the further promotion of this idea.” 

E. O. Firzsimons, 
urer, The Carded Yarn Group. 


secretary-treas- 


* * *% 


“IT IS MY FEELING THAT, while a Coun- 
cil such as you described undoubtedly 
has a great deal of merit, for various 
affecting the 
whole, with which you are undoubtedly 
familiar, perhaps the formation of such 


reasons industry as a 


a Council should be postponed until cer- 
tain matters in connection with future 
general procedure have been clarified.” 

(tice C. Moore, secretary, National 
{ssociation of Finishers of Textile 
Fabrics. 


*% *% 


“IN GENERAL it would seem to me that 
any step which will give the Govern- 
ment the benefit of the more experi- 
enced advice of the leaders in the tex- 


tile industry would be sound. If such 
a council is formed I am sure you can 
count on the manufacturers in South 
Carolina for cooperation.”"—-WM.  P. 


executive vice-president-treas- 
urer, The Cotton Manufacturers’ 


ciation of South Carolina. 


J ACOBS. 


1{sso- 


* * 


“1 AM AFRAID you have always found 
me the least enthusiastic of any in con- 
nection with your various proposals to 
have an overall organization represent- 
the 

“Perhaps one reason why | am a little 
lukewarm toward the suggested Textile 


ing all branches of the industry. 


War Council is that I cannot see how it 
would in connection with the 


present organization operating in Wash- 


function 


ington. If a reorganization takes place. 
1 am not at all sure that 
council as you suggest might not be 


some such 





worth while, but as the thing is at 
present, I really can’t see what such a 
council could accomplish.” — ARTHUR 
BressE, president, National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers. 


“lI AM WHOLEHEARTEDLY in sympathy 
with your recommendation that we need 
some more centralized coordination of 
the textile trade associations with some 
council or other organization established 
to direct our activities and to furnish 
an aggressive leadership in matters 
affecting the industry as a whole. 

“Tt me that the logical 
agency for such leadership should be 
through the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
since it is the largest, and I hope that 
your editorial will inspire the establish- 
ment of some agency of that character.” 

T. M. Forses, Cotton 
Vanufacturers Association of Georgia. 


seems to 


secretary, 


* * * 


“I HAVE BEEN IN THE MIDST of what 
proved to be a most interesting experi- 
ment in cooperation between the Gov- 
ernment and a trade association for the 
expediting of Government purchases. It 
might also be a miniature of what the 
entire textile industry could do if your 
suggestion for a Textile War Council 
was followed. 

“The Materiel Division of the Air 
Corps of the Army at Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, planned to purchase 
materials for the manufacture of 160.000 
parachutes, For this, they required 
12,500,000 yd. of parachute silk, 120,000 
lb. of thread, 33.000.000 yd. of shroud 
line and 8,500,000 yd. of tape. We were 
asked to loan our rooms for the purpose 
of holding a series of meetings to which 
would be invited the manufacturers of 
the various products for the purpose of 
Lists of the 
names were supplied us by the Air 
Corps; we called the people together on 
48 hours notice and the officials from 
Wright Field, present at the meeting. 
stated they accomplished in four days 
that which would ordinarily take them 
four weeks to do at Wright Field. In 
addition, we 


securing immediate bids. 


were able to secure the in- 
terest of several manufacturers who had 


not previously been used by Wright 
Field but who, from all appearances. 


were especially well qualified to pro- 
duce the articles in question. An 
usual opportunity was afforded the in- 
dustry to ask questions ‘on the spot. 


un- 


“Recently a man not in our industry. 
but who is familiar with the work of our 
association said that he felt the future 
field of associations during the emer- 
gency was primarily in the direction of 
informing and serving. a type of liaison 
body between Government. industry and 


(Continued on page 96) 
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Washington in War-Time 


By DOUGLAS G. WOOLF 


THOSE WHO HAVEN'T BEEN to Wash- 
Pearl Harbor should go 
or, rather, they 


ington since 
there and see things 
shouldn't. 

This contradiction is but a reflection 
of Washington itself. You should and 
you shouldn’t; you will and you won't; 
you may and you may not. 

When you get back home, you'll be 
convinced that you'll never go there 
again, and yet that you'll probably go 
these next week. 

That’s Washington in war-time. 

The town is bulging. /f you have a 
reservation at a hotel two weeks in ad- 
vance, and if you have a confirmation of 
that reservation, and if you are known 
as a good customer of the hotel in ques- 
tion, you are accorded the sublime privi- 
lege of checking your bag in the hotel’s 
parcel room, and being placed 93rd on 
the list for the next room which some 
disillusioned traveler has finally va- 
cated. Then, and then only, after the 
other 92 ahead of you get accommoda- 
tions, you are finally ushered up to a 
hall bed-room at a price which would 
buy all the furnishings of the room, 
plus as much ginger-ale and sparkling 
water as you could possibly imbibe, 
with fixings. 
after have become the 
rightful tenant of the cubicle, you will 
answer repeated phone calls and assure 
the inquirers that Mr. Smith is no longer 
the tenant, that you don’t know when 
le checked out, that you really don’t 
care, and that, you’re sorry, but you'll 
have to hang up. And later on, when 
vou get your hotel bill, you'll find that 
you're charged with all the long-distance 
phone calls which Mr. Smith made just 
before departure. The only answer 
seems to be to make a lot of phone calls 
of your own just before you leave, and 
to let Mr. Jones, the next tenant, take 
them on his bill. 

And if, as usually happens to an ordi- 
nary he-animal, you feel like a bite to 
eat at about 12.30 to 1.00, you get your 
pet “contact.” invite him to lunch, and 
vo the rounds. You stand in line at the 
Press Club, and give that up; you stand 
in line at the Washington, and give that 
up: you stand in line at the Occidental, 
ind give that up; you stand in line at 


Long you 
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Its screwy, its incredible, it's silly, 
and yet its democracy—A few reflections 


the Willard, and almost give that up, 
but gradually it has dawned on you that 
you have to get something to eat. some- 
where, somehow. So you stand in line, 
and eventually you get a table—a spot 
in the middle of the floor, with appar- 
ently millions of other tables and cus- 
tomers crowding you into a spot which 
no man addicted to claustrophobia can 
possibly stomach, and yet you do. You 
sit and wait, and wait, and finally you 
get some soup. You may have ordered 
Potage St. Germain, but you get just 
plain soup. After another hour, you get 
the main course, something which the 
man three tables to the South ordered. 
You eat it. You try for the next hour to 
get coffee with your lunch. Just as you 
give up that hope, a waiter asks you 
what you want for dessert. You tell 
him you want nothing but a check. A 
half-hour later, you get your check— 
and pay it, only why you should, God 
knows! 

Then, naively. you go to the phone 
booths and try to get OPM—Republic 
7500. You get a busy signal. And from 
then on you get busy signals. If you are 
stubborn enough to stick it out for the 
duration, you finally get an answer 
which sounds like “Awfully sorry, man 
isn’t here” and you realize the tired 
telephone operator is saying “Office of 
Production Management.” But, as it 
eventuates, your first interpretation was 
correct. Your man isn’t there. He’s not 
at his desk; his secretary isn’t there 
either; nobody knows or cares when the 
hell he will be back, if ever. 

You try it again and again, and 
finally give it up. You go back to your 
hotel and try to get a reservation on a 
plane back home. You find that the 5, 
6, 7, 8 o'clock planes, or thereabouts, 
are all booked. You go and get a train, 
a spot in the club-car which, unless you 
glue yourself to it, and resist the desire 
for food, is pre-empted by someone who 
has a perfectly good seat in another car 
but wants a Scotch-and-Soda. You ar- 
rive in Penn Station too late to catch 
the train to Westchester which your wife 
is meeting. You finally get home so 
exhausted and so disgusted that your 
wife almost goes to Reno. (The only 
reason she doesn’t is that she can’t get 
a Pullman reservation—or possibly she 
has lived with you long enough to know 


what a silly person a man is anyway.) 
Then, at a dinner-party the 
night, you tell all your neighbors just 


next 


what happened at Pearl Harbor. how 
many airplanes are being produced per 
month, what Secretary Knox said to you, 
and why you think we'll eventually beat 
the Japs. 

That’s Washington. That’s screwy. 
That’s incredible. That’s silly. And yet 
it's democracy. 


THIS WRITER went through most of the 
spasms itemized above. But he didn’t go 
back before he had made a 
few “contacts.” As a member of the 
McGraw-Hill Editorial Board, he sat in 
at an off-the-record dinner with Judge 
Patterson, Under-Secretary of War. As 
a member of the National Conference of 
Business Paper Editors, he attended 
breakfast, luncheon, and other confer- 
ences with General Lewis B. Hershey, 
director of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem; Byron Price, Director of Censor- 
ship; Joseph Eastman, Director of War 
Transportation; Dr. E. A. Goldenweiser, 
chief economist of the Federal Reserve 
Board; Dr. J. Kenneth Galbraith, head 
of the OPA price division; Harvey An- 
derson, of the OPM Bureau of Indus- 
trial Conservation, and others of OPM. 

All talks were off the record, but 
these comments are permissible: 

1. If we had a dozen more men like 
General Hershey, in high places, the 
Axis would already be licked. He is 
one of the very few men we have met in 
Washington, during more than 20 years 
of pilgrimages to the Capital, who know 
exactly what they are doing, and why, 
and how. He is the answer to democ- 
racys prayer. Just a country boy—a 
Hoosier farmer to be exact, the General 
has all the answers. If the Army and 
Navy would stop voluntary enlistments, 
or else channel them through the Se- 
lective Service System, all the anguish 
of the last war would be averted. Men 
of military age, who hold key positions 
in industry, would not be given the 


home 


badge of slackers. Other men, impor- 
tant to industry, would not enlist in the 
Armed Services, through “social com- 
pulsion.” On the other side, no branch 
of industry would be used as the refuge 
of would-be slackers. General Hershey, 
if everybody in Congress and in the 
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Armed Services will leave him alone, is 
the White Hope of a Democracy at War. 

2. The Director of Censorship, Byron 
Price, knows what he is doing—prin- 
cipally because he doesn’t know what 
he is doing. That paradox is explained 
by the fact that he has a completely 
open mind. All he wants to do is to 
prevent the enemy from getting useful 
information. He will probably have to 
spend most of his time preventing the 
Armed Services from withholding in- 
formation which would be helpful to a 
mobilized American industry. We hope 
his say will gradually be accepted as 
final. 

3. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion. under its present set-up, is so com- 
pletely academic and autocratic, that 
the hope of stopping inflation through 
that channel is practically nil. Every 
man whom we have contacted in OPA, 
with the single exception of Jim Davis, 
And sadism is not 
one of the ways to win this war. 


is a gloating sadist. 


4. The margin between a war econ- 
omy and a civilian economy is what is 
going to determine our way out. If 
we can go all-out in military produc- 
tion, and yet preserve enough of our 
way of life. we will win. From what we 
could learn in Washington. we would 
hazard the guess that we can devote. at 
the maximum, something between 50 
and 55% of our total production fo war 
production, still 


and continue as a 


democracy. Beyond that, lies the zone 
of complete militarism, and dictator- 
ship. It would be of no profit to this 
nation to win a military victory, and yet 
find that in the “peace” we had lost our 
way of life. 

We are in for untold hardships. We 
shall take them on the chin. We must 
take them. But step as we go, 
we must remember that it is not the 


loss of tires or 


every 


cars or corsets or silk 
panties which threatens us; that it is 
not the temporary victory of a very 
stupid Poo-Bah of the 


Rising Sun, 


backed by an Austrian Paper-Hanger 
and a me-too Caesar, that threatens us, 
but rather the loss of our own belief 
in the validity of American institutions 
that threatens us. 

We can gain nothing, but lose all. by 
fighting this war in the Axis way. We 
can gain all, and lose nothing, by fight- 
ing this war in the American way. 

And Washington—even in war-time— 
must learn that too. Each one of Wash- 
ington’s military and civilian bureau- 
crats must make that his creed. As a 
pattern, we offer General Hershey. 


Textile War Council: Pro and Con 


(Continued from page 94) 
the public, as differentiated from any 
attempt to serve as an ‘influencing’ 
body. This policy certainly motivated 
our meetings last week with the result 
that the Army officials expressed their 
complete satisfaction with the arrange- 
ment and felt that the plan would save 
time and if followed by other 
the Government. On the 
other hand, we detected some advance 
apprehension that working with an in- 


money 
branches of 


dustry association in this way might 
mean possible interference or obligation 
but from the comments they made at 
the end of the week it was evident that 
they were agreeably surprised to find 
that this was not necessarily a part of 


working with an association of business 
men. 

“If this policy is to govern the pro- 
posed Textile War Council, I think it 
will mean a great deal. It should mean 
contact with every Government Depart- 
ment on the basis of providing a means 
of securing information and distributing 
it in regard to views held by any in the 
industry or in the Government. With 
that as a start we should be able to 
inspire confidence in the fact that our 
sincere wish is to do whatever is neces- 
sary to make the great textile industry 
of the utmost service in providing the 
things it can make for those who need 
them.” —IrENE L. BLuNT, secretary, The 
Vational Federation of Textiles, Inc. 





Ersatz: U.S.A. Model 


NEWEST OF FIBERS to be offered to the 
textile industry is sequoia or redwood- 
bark fiber produced by Pacific Lumber 
Co.. San Francisco. Cal. In blends with 
wool. the new fiber has been manufac- 
tured into blankets. overcoatings, and 


suitings. Such fabrics resemble all-wool 


materials in appearance and hand, but 





somewhat lighter in 
weight. A low-priced suiting fabric con- 
taining 40% 


are said to be 


of redwood-bark fiber in 
A blanket 
fabric containing 3312° red-wood bark 
fiber 66-.% illustrated 
at B. Other fabrics made thus far con- 
tain from 15 to 60 


the filling is shown at A, 
wool is 


and 


of the new fiber. 


A 


Suiting contain- 

ing 40% of red 

wood bark fiber 
in filling 


B 


Blanket material 
cotaining 
33'/3% redwood 


bark fiber 


The idea of using this byproduct of 
the redwood lumber industry for textile 
purposes began with the discovery of 
the felting characteristics of the short 
fibers in the bark as they collected in 
mats and spun balls on the screen-belts 
which segregate the long fibers used by 
Pacific Lumber Co, for manufacturing 
an insulating material marketed as 
Paleo Wool. This discovery led to de- 
velopment of processing equipment for 
recovering and segregating the short 
fiber, and also to a search for new mar- 
kets for the material. The Palco re- 
search staff conducted a series of tests 
with a leading woolen company which 
showed that the redwood bark fibers 
could be blended with wool and then 
employed in manufacture of fabrics. 

In the process for making the new 
combination fabrics, the short fibers 
from the redwood bark are combined 
with the wool fibers in textile mills. The 
resulting blend is carded, combed, and 
spun into yarn which can be woven or 
knitted into fabrics. 

This textile raw material will 
be produced by Pacific Lumber Co. 
at Scotia, Cal., and compressed into 
bales for shipment to textile mills. 


new 
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WOMEN IN WAR INDUSTRIES and emer- 
gency services are turning to specially 
and 
comfort, though Government authorities 


designed clothing for efficiency 
at present are opposed to the uniform- 
ing of any groups outside of such ofh- 
cial units as Red Cross nurses, air-raid 
workers. etc. De- 


wardens. canteen 


signers, however, have been active in 























developing practical clothing in such 
variety as will permit women to buy on 
their usual basis of individual taste. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
diverse types of garments suitable for 
many conditions of stress and activity. 
In addition to such as these there are 
on the that can be 


market garments 


turned readily from something suitable 


(Left) One-piece slack suit designed by 
Lillian K. 


School of Fashion, which won one of three 


Fritts, student at Traphagen 


tirst prizes in a recent showing of ut itarian 


yarments in cooperation with the Cotton 
Textile Institute and Free-for-All, Inc. Fabric 
is green novelty-weave cotton from Marvlo 


Mills 
Below eft) At ett two-piece suit of 
brown-mixture fabric from Kenya Corp., for 
chauffeurs and air-raid wardens, desiqned 
by Natalie Finberg, Traphagen student. At 
right is brown twill, also 
Kenya Corp. This was designed by 
Mildred Jimison INd won a se nda 
at the Traphagen show 


another suit in 
trom 


prize 


(Right) One-piece, blue poplin, utilitarian 
dress designed by Effie Graves, Traphaaqen 
student, which was one of three second- 


prize winners. Fabric from Kenya Corp. 


(Below right) Two garments shown at the 


recent plastics exhibition in the’ Commerce 
Department Building, Washington, D. C. 
sponsored by Modern Plastics Magazine. 
Fabrics for the cover-all and the suit shown 
, 


have been rendered tire and water resistant 


by treatment with suitable plastic 





Practical Garments for Women 


for evening wear in the home to use in 
an air-raid shelter. For example, in one 
garment a voluminous skirt may in part 
be thrown over the shoulders as a wrap 
without disturbing its skirt-like appear- 
ance. Among accessories for blackouts 
are noted such things as luminous fab- 
hats with red 


ric gloves. equipped 


crystal cats-eve reflectors, ete. 









































Self-Discipline a Must for Hosiery 


Annual conference told of inflation 
threat, ‘telescoping mills, salvage 


A RECORD ATTENDANCE. approaching 
500. turned out for the annual hosiery 
conference on Jan. 15 and 16 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. New York. evidenc- 
ing the industry’s desire for informa- 
tion. This information, straight from 
the shoulder on the part of numerous 
speakers. made the hosiery industry 
that supplying the armed 
forces and winning the war take prece- 
dence over all other considerations. 
The dark side of the picture was 
painted for the hosiery audience by 
Alfred H. Williams, president of Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Philadelphia. He 
pointed out that there was a gap of 
$21.000.000.000 between the $62.000, 
(000.000.000 budget for 1942-3 and the 
probable sums that can be raised by 


conscious 


the Government in its usual channels. 
He explained that an easy way of clos- 
ing this gap is the selling of bonds to 
banks which, would be an 
inflationary step which might threaten 
present 


however, 


institutions. To 
avoid this the country must buy more 
bonds and take heavier taxes. Banks 
must discourage loans not for defense 
purposes, and the Government must 
further cut its non-defense expendi- 
tures. Mr. Williams expressed his be- 
lief that this country can avoid infla- 
tion and virtual destruction of a free 
economy, only by the most severe self- 


democratic 


discipline. 

The other warning voice was that of 
John Shireman, chief. Silk Substitu- 
tion Section and Hosiery Consultant, 
O.P.M.. Washington. who explained 
what was meant by the “telescoping” 
of industry, and indicated that the 
hosiery industry should be prepared for 
such treatment. He indicated that the 
situation is going to be worse before it 
is better and that every manufacturer 
should prepare for a succession of 20% 
curtailments. He that 
every mill operator at once survey his 
property and mark every item on the 
scale from one to five in relation to its 
importance. Everything in the first 20% 
which the manufacturer could lop off 
should be labeled Class 5. Then if the 
20%. a well- 
considered plan may at once be put 
into effect by eliminating Class No. 5. 
If it is necessary to reduce to 60%. 
Class No. 4 Should it go 


recommended 


order comes to curtail 


then 


goes, 


CS ————e 


down to 40%, out go all items marked 
No. 3. Mr. Shireman also advised that 
the sales force be treated in the same 
way. and that the first 20° of the men 
to be let out be scheduled and _ that 
plans be made now for the redistribu- 
tion of their territory. 


THE HOSIERY CONFERENCE was open 
to executives of all hosiery mills. al- 
though sponsored by a group of five 
National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers, the South- 
ern Hosiery Manufacturers Association, 
the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufac- 
turers of America, the Keystone Ho- 
siery Manufacturers Association, and 
the Woolen Hosiery Institute of Amer- 
ica. Earl Constantine, president of the 
first-named association, presided at the 
first session. Mr. Constantine was con- 
gratulated on completing his first ten 
years as head of this association. 

In his address to the conference, Mr. 
Constantine pointed out that despite the 
raw silk embargo, in effect five months 
of the year, shipments of women’s full- 
fashioned goods for 1941 totalled about 
the same as 1940, and silk constructions 
about 78% of the shipments. 
This emphasizes, he said, the gap which 
is to be filled this year. He forecast 
that the 1942 production of full-fash- 
ioned units would find rayon in first 
place, Nylon in second, and cotton a 
poor third. 

By means of phonograph records 
which arrived only about 48 hours be- 
fore the conference began, L. H. Allen. 
president of the National Federation of 
Hosiery Manufacturers Associations, 
Leicester, England, addressed the con- 
ference through the hotel’s loudspeaker 


associations—the 


were 


system and brought a message of en- 
couragement to the difficult task of 
adapting the industry to war conditions. 

A letter from William Stockhall. act- 
ing secretary of the British hosiery fed- 
eration, listed the principal causes for 
readjustments experienced in the Brit- 
ish industry as (1) 
for the 


demand for 

control of raw 
materials: (3) management of export 
trade; (4) Government contracts: (5) 
control of civilian supplies; (6) 


men 
services; (2) 


con- 
centration of production by amalgama- 
tion of mills. 

Major Douglas Hallam, D.S.C.. see- 


retary of the Canadian Woolen & Knit 
Goods Manufacturers Association of 
Canada pointed out that the first steps 
in reducing the amount of silk used in 
Canadian hosiery mills were taken in 
March, 1941, when 25% less than the 
usual previous amount was put into the 
works. Beginning in June, 1941, 
amount of silk used was cut to 50% 
of standard. However, on Aug. 9. 1941, 
the Canadian Government froze all 
silk in Canada not further advanced in 
manufacture than thrown. Thus the 
Canadian industry has been working 
with rayon for 
months or more longer than the Ameri- 
can industry. Major Hallam indicated 
additional Canadian restrictions, such 
as limitation of spring and fall lines to 
four gun metal, black 
white; and limitations on packing. 
Carroll Wilson, director. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 
spoke on behalf of realism. “We might 
as well recognize,” he said, “that in- 
dustries and businesses will get hurt; 
so will individuals in the fighting forces. 
Many of both classes will be patched 
up, repaired, and started going again. 
Businesses will die. Individuals will be 
killed in the fighting forces and _ per- 
haps in the civilian ranks. The man 
whose because of war 
necessities has a chance of building a 
new business. Fighting men or citizens 
have no such opportunity. Business, in- 
dustry, labor, agriculture, or Govern- 
ment should not expect a safer exis- 
tence than the man at the front.” 


seriously some six 


shades, and 


business dies 


F. S. BLANCHARD, textile consultant. Bu- 
reau of Industrial Conservation, OPM, 
led off a group of Washingtonians at 
the second of the conference. 
He stressed the four functions of con- 
servation: (1) substitution; (2) sim- 
plification; (3) specification; (4)  sal- 
vage. He pointed out that there is a 
potential saving of 11,000,000 lb. of 
paper in current plans to increase the 
number of hosiery to the box. to elimi- 
nate envelopes, to eliminate fly leaves, 
bands, Further 
dyestuffs and inventories is to be had in 
the limitation of lines to four 
shades and complete elimination of so- 


called 


session 


etc. conservation of 
color 
“special” shades, 
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A crowded room faced the speakers at 


Rosenwald, chief of the 
Industrial Conservation, 
stressed briefly the intense need of the 
metal industries for more scrap. He 
urged upon every mill the slogan “Get 
in the scrap”, pointing out that every 


Lessing J. 
Bureau” of 


mill has its scrap pile and its obsolete 
machinery. and that it would be of in- 
calculable benefit to the war industries 
to get these unused metals back into 
use. He introduced Mr. Glick of the 
Salvage Division who made an appeal to 
manufacturers to clean house. He 
that every manufac- 
turer appoint someone in his plant to 
carry out the metal salvage program. 
“Wreck where it pays,” he said. “Wreck 
also where you just break even.” 

John Hamm, assistant administrator, 
Office of Price Administration, claimed 
that price control was aimed to prevent 
inflation and that prevention of inflation 
was one of the best guarantees of the 
continuation of our scheme of free en- 
terprise. He expressed his belief that 
direct control of wages was not essen- 
tial if the cost of living were controlled 
by ceilings on raw materials and on fin- 
shed products. He saw little need for 
~pecific setting of retail prices. 

Later in the meeting, John W. Met- 
tler, president, Interwoven Hosiery Co., 
~poke in rebuttal on the matter of 
-tabilizing wages. He pointed out that 
the labor content of goods determined 
whether or not labor was a factor in 
the setting of price. In hosiery, he said, 
labor cost amounts to 40%. He also 
pointed out that wages are set in a 
competitive market rather than based 
merely on the cost of living. 


urged strongly 


“Wages in our war industries.” he 
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an ae 


Workers 


said, “are highest in history. 
want to improve their standard of liv- 
ing—if they can get more, why take 
less? War will make 


steady rise in costs, as it has always 


necessary a 
done before.” 


AT THE GROUP MEETING of full-fash- 
ioned hosiery manufacturers, David H. 
Young, senior technologist, Division of 
Textile Clothing, Department of Agri- 
culture, explained the work which he 
has been doing since 1932 in the styl- 
ing of cotton hosiery. He stressed par- 
ticularly the fact that acceptable hos- 
iery may be made from single cotton 
yarn, which helps the situation in the 
face of growing scarcity of the very 
fine numbers used in plies. He added 
also that the various irregularities of 
cotton hosiery might well be made a 
style feature and consequently a specific 
reason favoring its use. He indicated 
that his department was working on the 
matter of sizing cotton yarns for more 
even knitting. He added that where cot- 
ton yarn was used for Nylon reenforce- 
ment, more even dyeing effects were 
produced if the yarn was bleached. He 
suggested a stocking made from 40s 
singles, dyed blue or olive drab, as good 
hosiery for women in the services and 
he indicated that perhaps 5,000,000 
women will be so engaged before the 
war is over. 

Edmund L. Lauber, of the Sales 
Development Department, American 
Viscose Corp., spoke on increased use 
of rayon in full-fashioned hosiery, and 
stressed the 
desirable in 
for use on rayon. 


properties 


particularly 
which he 
materials 


believed sizing 





“corrosive to 





recent Hosiery Conierence 


‘A size has several important fune- 
tions,” he said. “For one thing it should 
be able to hold twist and form a clear 
stitch. It should afford lubrication to 
the yarn for knitting and to be easy 
to apply. It should not be abrasive or 
knitting machine parts, 
and should protect the fabric during 
handling. Finally, it should be easy to 
remove in scouring and should be 
reasonable in cost.” 

He stressed also the necessity of knit- 
ting or processing rayon under con- 
stantly controlled conditions of temper- 
ature and humidity. 

Lieut. Col. Vere Painter, Philadel- 
phia Quartermaster Depot, spoke on 
the army requirements for hosiery be- 
fore the meeting of 
hosiery manufacturers. Lieut. Lawrence 
Smith, Naval Clothing Depot. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., spoke on the Navy's needs. 
Lieut. Smith pointed out that by June, 
1942, the Navy Department will need 
1,000,000 pairs of black cotton socks, 
600.000 pairs of natural wool and cot- 
ton mixed, and 400,000 pairs of black 
and cotton mixed. He _ pointed 
out that the packaging of Navy hose 
was in bundles of ten for facility of 
inventory, and that it was essential that 
the socks be paired either by tacking 
or by non-rusting staples as the sailor 
buys his own hose for replacement and 
they must be delivered to him as a 
definite pair. 

Mark Hawley. news commentator, of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
spoke at the conference luncheon and 


group seamless 


wool 


a sound film of American Viscose Corp. 
“Rayon. a New Frontier of Progress”, 
was shown, 


{jeep §=6O 








PROVIDE FOR WAR but for 
peace was the theme running through 
the three-day session of the National 


prepare 


Cotton Council’s fourth annual meeting 
Jackson, Miss., Jan. 26 to 28. 
It was evident in the major addresses 


on the first day when Oscar Johnston. 
president of the council, W. N. Banks. 
president of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association. and Edward A. 
O'Neal. of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, stressed this 
from the viewpoints of their respective 


president 


organizations. It governed the various 
committee reports on accomplishments 
during 1941 and goals for 1942. This 
indicates one important point: that the 
National Cotton actually 
functioning and producing in a force- 
ful manner for the 
benefit of its six member groups. 

Fred W. Symmes, Greenville, S. C., 
chairman of the Committee on 


Council is 


and constructive 


Scien- 
tific Research, in presenting the report 
for his committee called upon Dr. L. C. 
Bass of the Mellon Institute, and mem- 


bers of his staff, and Dr. John T. 
Wigington, research director of the 


Cotton-Textile Institute. The statement 


— . 
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Cotton Council Meeting Is Tops 


Reflects progress in its 






promotion, 


scientific research, and other lines 


of Dr. Bass on the results of scientific 
his staff. and 
other plans now under way. was one 
of the highlights of the convention. 


research undertaken by 


Ed Lipscomb’s combination pictorial 
and verbal report showed the outstand- 
results of unusual in 
directing the promotion program under 
the joint auspices of the Cotton-Textile 


ing his genius 


Institute and the National Cotton Coun- 


cil. It was said that he spent only 
$1,200 last year on paid advertising, 


but figured up in space rates he ob- 
tained over $2.000.000 worth of news- 
paper, magazine and movie publicity 
for cotton. 

Also, comprehensive reports covering 
beth accomplishments and _ purposes 
were given by Everett Cook, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., on Foreign Trade; Robert 
Coker. Hartsville, S. C.. on Cotton Pro- 
duction Efficiency; Garner Lester, of 
Mississippi, on Processing and Mar- 
keting. 


DOVETAILING into the general theme 
was the showing on the evening of Jan. 
27, by Virginia Jewel, fashion director 


of the Cotton-Textile Institute, of a 





Jackson Daily News Photo 


Mrs. Mildred G. Barn 


Combed Yarn Spinners Association: 
stton Manufacturers Association: and 
a eg 








Model showing cotton garment for 
war work in style show directed by 
Virginia Jewel of Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute 


group of styled war-work garments 
suitable for the 10,000,000 women who 
may be inducted into defense work. 
Of particular note were the mechan- 
ics of the meeting. The delegates were 
given seats. desks, pads and_ pencils 
by State Meetings 
promptly and clicked right along. A 


groups. began 
full quorum was required at each ses- 
sion and a full quorum was had. Busi- 
ness was business and the usual con- 
of golf and 
activities were out of the picture, The 


vention elements social 


delegates who assembled from = Cali- 
fornia on the West Coast to Virginia 
and the Carolinas on the East Coast 


were there to work out the problems 
concerning cotton, and they did. That 
is why after three years the National 
Cotton Council has such an inspiring 
ot 
legislative 


record achievement in promotion, 


policy, scientific research, 


and other programs. 
There was unfortunate phase 
that be at the next 


nual meeting: There were far too few 


one 


can remedied an- 
manufacturers 
failed to 
definite and 


cotton present. Those 
count it a 
that they 


missed these excellent sessions. 


who attend may 


personal loss 
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AN INITIAL CALL for 7,900,000 sand- 
bags has been issued by the U. S. Army 
Corps of Engineers. The bags, accord- 
ing to the invitation to bid, are to be 
made from cotton osnaburg, mildew- 
proofed by the Willesden process or 
with copper napthenate treatments. It 
is believed that further quantities of 


mildewproofed  osnaburg will — be 
required for camouflage cloth and 


other purposes. So far as could be 
ascertained by the writer, neither the 
Willesden process nor the copper nap- 
thenate treatment has been described in 
any U. S. Government specifications or 
in any textile publication in this coun- 
Inquiries made at the office of the 
Chief of Engineers elicited the reply 
that the Willesden process is being em- 
ployed only for treating jute and that 
the copper napthenate process is being 
used for treating cotton, as well as jute. 
Considerable data on the copper nap- 
thenate have appeared in 
British textile publications. 

In the invitation to bid mentioned 
above it is stated that materials treated 
with copper napthenate shall contain 
not less than 0.8% nor more than 1% of 
copper computed as metal. U. S. Army 
lentative Specification No. T-1452 and 
\mendment 2 lists the qualities which 
proofing agents must impart to textiles 
when they are processed against mildew 
attack and describes the tests to which 
the proofed textiles are subjected. 

\ccording to British Standard Speci- 
fications ARP 57 copper napthenate 
used for rotproofing must conform to 
the following requirements: (1) The 
copper content shall be between 10 and 
13°: (2) The acids isolated shall have 
i molecular weight of about 200, assum- 
ing monobasicity: (3) When warmed 
to 100°C... thé copper napthenate shall 
form a dark green viscous liquid con- 
(4) The 
opper naphthenate shall not leave more 


try. 


process 


taining no visible impurities; 


han 5% of orange-colored residue when 
extracted with 30 times its weight of 
old acetone. 

In the United States copper napthe- 
nate is usually sold in the form of a 


solution or a water-miscible emulsion 
For applica- 
tion to the fabric, the solution or the 
‘mulsion is diluted to a concentration 
it about 2% copper. 


ontaining 8% of copper. 


't is believed that 
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Mildewproofing Army Fabrics 


Copper napthenate process employed 


in treatment of osnaburg for sand bags 


With Government demand for mildew- 
proof fabrics certain to 
the coming months, it is unfortunate that 


little authoritative information on mildew- 


increase during 


proofing Army fabrics has been made 
available in this country. The present 
article deals with one phase of the sub- 
ject—mildewproofing cotton osnaburgs for 
sand bags. Further articles dealing in 
more detail with this and other phases are 
planned for future issues of TEXTILE 
WORLD. All readers who can supply ad- 
ditional data on mildewproofing materials, 
methods, etc., suitable for use on military 
fabrics are urged to communicate with 
Technical Editor, TEXTILE WORLD, 330 
W. 42nd St.. New York. 


better results are obtained with a solu- 
tion of copper napthenate in a petroleum 
solvent than with the emulsion. The 
same type of solvent employed in mak- 
ing the copper napthenate solution is 
used for diluting it to the 
strength for application. As the sol- 
vent is flammable, the usual precau- 
tions must be taken which are neces- 


proper 


sary in applying coatings or other com- 
pounds containing a volatile solvent of 





a flammable or explosive nature. 

The method of applying the mildew- 
proofing material consists essentially of 
the fabric in the 
napthenate solution, removing the excess 
solution by passing the cloth through 
squeeze rolls, and drying to remove the 


immersing coppel 


solvent. The drying equipment must, 
of course, be of a type suitable for the 
It appears probable that some 
means for recovering the solvent volatil- 
from the cloth would be advan- 


purpose, 


ized 
tageous. 

\s the amount of copper napthenate 
absorbed by the cloth varies with dif- 
types of fabrics and different 
methods of application, a short test 
run should be made and a sample of 
the dried cloth tested to determine the 
Neither the proposal 


ferent 


content. 
to bid nor the Army specification men- 
tioned above gives any method for de- 
whether or not the 
content is within the allowable limits of 
0.8 to 1%. Until an official method is 
adopted, the writer suggests use of one 
of the two methods of analysis for 
copper in textiles described in the 
1941 Year Book of the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists & Colorists. 


copper 


termining copper 


Acme Photo 


Anti-aircraft gun with sand bag protection 
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Synthetic Fiber Identification 


Growing use of Nylon, Vinyon, and other 
synthetics calls for new test methods 


NEED FOR STANDARD METHODS of fiber 
identification is well recognized by tex- 
tile men. Considerable work has been 
development of such 
D13 of the 
American Society for Testing Materials 
4. A. T. C. C. The latest 
methods proposed by these two organi- 
zations are described in “A. S. T. M. 
Standards on Textile Materials” and in 
the “1941 Year Book of the American 
Textile Chemists & 
Still lacking, however. are 
standard methods for identifying Nylon, 
Vinyon, casein fibers, soy bean fibers, 


done toward 


methods by Committee 


and by the 


Association of 
Colorists.” 


and glass fibers, and for distinguishing 
these from rayon and natural fibers. 

Suggested methods for the identifica- 
tion of various types of synthetic fibers 
(including rayons) are presented in 
this article, which is reprinted from the 
December, 1941, issue of Textile Re- 
search, official publication of Textile 
Research Institute, Inc., and the Textile 
Foundation. It is believed that in their 
present form they will be a useful sup- 
plement to either the A. S. T. M. or the 
ct? We Mas: Ex Further, it 
should be possible to incorporate them, 


methods. 


in whole or in part, in a more compre- 
hensive system for identification of both 
natural and synthetic fibers 

There is general agreement that suc- 
identification of textile fibers 
calls for use of the microscope in com- 
bination with other tests. That is, chem- 
ical or staining tests should be con- 
firmed by 


cess in 


fibers 
under the microscope, and vice versa. 


examination of the 


The system of analysis suggested in 
this article has been compiled from 
various sources. Some of the tests in- 
cluded are well known; others are com- 
paratively new and are not yet in gen- 
eral use. The author wishes to express 
his gratitude to the Wm. M. Grosvenor 
Laboratories, Inc., 50 East 41st St.. New 
York. for checking the adequacy of cer- 
tain of the newer tests. This laboratory 
also prepared all the photomicrographs 
used in this article. The photomicro- 
graphs show the longitudinal and cross- 
appearance under the mi- 
croscope (magnification 500 ) of vis- 


sectional 


cose rayon, cuprammonium rayon, ace- 
tate rayon, Fiberglas, Nylon, Vinyon, 
casein bean fiber. The 
chart on page 103 outlines the chemical 


fiber, and Soy 


———————————— ee 


and staining tests for identifying these 


fibers. Before proceeding with the tests, 


one must first ascertain by examination 
under the other 
methods, that the sample is not com- 
posed of cotton, wool, silk, asbestos, or 


microscope, or by 


other natural fibers. 

Following is description of tests: 

Ignite sample: Apply flame to end of 
single fiber. Failure of fiber to burn 
indicates it is Fiberglas. If fiber burns 
and bead forms, it may be acetate rayon 
(acetic acid odor); casein fiber or soy 
bean fiber (burnt hair odor); Nylon 
(amide round hard bead); or 
Vinyon (paraffin wax odor, fiber shrinks 
from flame). If fiber burns but no bead 
forms, it may 


odor. 


be viscose rayon Or 
cuprammonium rayon, 

{cetone test: Agitate fresh sample of 
fibers vigorously for 15 minutes at room 
times its 
weight of acetone. If fibers dissolve. 


temperature in about 50 
they may be acetate rayon or Vinyon. 
If fibers do not dissolve, they may be 
casein fiber, soy bean fiber, or Nylon. 
(See A. S. M. E. method for further 
details. ) 

Phenol test: Agitate fresh sample of 
fibers for about 15 minutes at room tem- 
perature in about 50 times its weight 
of a 90° phenol solution. If fibers dis- 
solve, it indicates they are acetate rayon. 
If fibers do not 
they are Vinyon. 

Hydrochloric acid test: Agitate fresh 
sample of fibers (or residue from ace- 
tone test) for 5 minutes at 30 to 40° C. 
in about 50 times its weight of concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid. If fibers dis- 
solve, it indicates they are Nylon. If 
fibers are stained orange but do not 
dissolve, they may be casein fibers or 


dissolve, it indicates 


soy bean fibers. 

Morse test: Treat fresh sample of 
fibers until partially dissolved in 18° 
sodium hydroxide. To approximately 
1 ce. of solution add 4 drops of iso-amyl 
alcohol and 15 drops of 30° hydrogen 
peroxide. Mix well and heat over a 
steam bath until foaming has subsided 
and most of the alcohol and water have 
evaporated. Add 2 ec. of 5N_ hydro- 
chloric acid and reheat on steam bath 
for 10 to 15 minutes and observe color. 
Casein fibers turn rose red. Soy bean 
fibers remain colorless. (When partially 
dissolved, the fibers disintegrate into a 


cheese-like floc; a small piece of this 
floc may be used for the test; the solu- 
tion tested be very highly concentrated 
with respect to the amount of fibrous 
material. The hydrogen peroxide should 
be kept on ice and used cold.) 

Brilliant Blue 6BA: Treat fresh sam- 
ple of fibers for 3 minutes at room 
temperature in a 0.2% aqueous solution 
of Brilliant Blue 6BA. Rinse for 5 
minutes in warm water at 50 to 60° C. 
Viscose rayon remains practically color- 
less; Cuprammonium is stained blue. 

Supplementary Tests: The so-called 
universal indicators are useful for mak- 
ing preliminary or corroboratory tests. 
One of these, Colotex B, is distributed 
by Neuberg Chemical Corp., 441 Lex- 
ington Ave.. New York. 
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IDENTIFICATION OF SYNTHETIC FIBERS 


Chart outlining fiber tests described in text 
: APPLY FLAME TO END OF FIBER 


ee naar naan 


Does Not Burns Burns 
Burn Bead Forms No Bead Forms 


Acetate Rayon 
Casein Fiber 
Soy Bean Fiber 
Nylon 
Vinyon 


Viscose Rayon 
Cuprammonium Rayon 


| 
TEST FRESH SAMPLE WITH ACETONE 
TEST FRESH SAMPLE WITH 


BRILLIANT BLUE 6BA 


Does Not Dissolve Dissolves 










Casein Fiber 
Soy Bean Fiber Acetate Rayon 
\ Nylon Vinyon 


Practically Stained 
Colorless Blue 








| | 
TEST SAME OR FRESH SAMPLE WITH TEST FREC': SAMPLE WITH 
CONC. HCL 90% PHENOL 
















Does Not Dissolve Does Not 
Stained Orange Dissolves Dissolve Dissolves 














Casein Fiber 
Soy Bean Fiber 


| 
TEST FRESH SAMPLE BY 
MORSE TEST 












Stained 
= Red 


Practically 
Colorless 








Soy Bean Casein Acetate Viscose Cuprammonium 
Fiberglas Fiber Fiber Nylon Vinyon Rayon Rayon Rayon 
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Soy bean fibers Cuprammonium rayon Fiberglas 
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War-Time Conservation 


Of machinery and supplies calls for new 
lubrication practices; control of waste 


By JOHN J. ENWRIGHT 


IMPORTANT among the 
problems, some of them without prece- 
dent, which textile mill executives are 
facing today. is that of excessive wear 
and tear on the equipment. This is an 
era of rising costs, rising prices, and 
increasing scarcity of materials of con- 
struction. It is the consensus of those 
in Washington that the demands of the 
Government are. for the immediate fu- 
ture, going to be larger and larger. This 
will make the of ma- 
chinery and supplies more and more 
dificult. There is also wear and tear 
on the employees, especially those on 
the “grave yard shift.” Because of these 
conditions, there is greater need than 


multitude of 


procurement 


ever before for a closely supervised, 
well-planned program of lubrication; a 
constant drive to prevent breakage and 
spoilage; and a serious effort to secure 
the good will and sincere cooperation of 
the entire working staff. 

Formerly, when mills ran an 8- or 
10-hr. shift, lubrication was a compara- 
tively minor problem. The machinery 
builders and the larger oil companies 
sometimes cooperatively, and sometimes 
independently—had worked out com- 
plete and accurate lubricating schedules 
for practically every type of textile ma- 
chine. There schedules, for ex- 
ample, for opening and picking equip- 
ment. for all the card-room machinery, 
machines, for 


were 


spinning and _ twisting 
looms. and for dyeing and finishing ma- 
chinery. If these carefully prepared in- 
structions were followed, there was. in 
general, no excessive wear due to faulty 
lubrication. If there was excessive wear. 
new parts were readily available at a 
These 


upon 


lubrication 
conditions 


reasonable — cost. 


schedules were based 
which were normal at the time of prep- 
aration. In those days machinery, which 
was in operation only 8 or 10 hr. daily. 
had ample out-of-service time for the 
bearings to cool to atmospheric temper- 
atures, and for the oil forced by the 
rotation of the shafting or revolving 
member from the pressure area to re- 


turn to that area. Moreover, in’ the 
older machinery. clearances were 
greater. fits were looser, and—in some 


instances speeds were lower. 


At present with the longer hours 


[1 ———————— ee ee 


generally 16 at a stretch, and sometimes 
24—there is no time for the bearings 
to cool, and for the oil film to return 
in full thickness to the pressure areas. 
The natural consequence is added wear. 
This wear, which is to be expected 
under the conditions now prevailing, 
is increased by higher speeds and fre- 
quently by lack of adequate cleaning 
and maintenance of the machines. 

If these conditions are noticed by 
the management, especially in the case 
of new equipment, the machine maker 
may be blamed for shipping faulty ma- 
terials, or for bad design or workman- 
ship. Actually the fault is due to failure 
to recognize new conditions and to make 
the necessary preparations to meet them 
in an adequate manner. 

Today. for example, a mill installing 
new roving or spinning equipment is 
probably working on war orders and 
is being pushed by some bureau or 
some customer for every pound of yarn 
or yard of cloth that it 
Therefore, as as the erector in- 
forms the superintendent that the ma- 
chine is assembled and that he is ready 
for a few cones of sliver or bobbins of 
roving for a test run, the frame is likely 
to be taken from the erector and put 
into production without the benefit of a 
break-in run of short duration, which 


can get out. 


soon 


the erector has requested. This is 
wrong; and mills which follow this 


practice will eventually pay a big price 
in wear and repairs, and perhaps in 
early depreciation of this new equip- 
ment. 





textile mill executives 
must take every possible step to conserve 
equipment and supplies. Alert to this 
fact, TEXTILE WORLD will in 1942 place 


During the war, 


great emphasis on all phases of mill 
maintenance. In this article, Mr. Landau 
discusses in broad terms the proper 


lubrication methods to insure long life to 
machinery, gives some valuable advice 
on preventing unnecessary breakage or 
waste of supplies, and outlines a_ pro- 
cedure which will facilitate delivery of 
Several articles on mainte- 


nance of specific types of equipment are 


repair parts. 


now in preparation by experts in their 
respective fields and are scheduled for 
early publication 


BREAK-IN RUN. The writer believes that 
today every machine installed in a mill 
should be run without stock for at least 
12 hr. before being put into production. 
During this time, the erector must ex- 
amine every bearing, at least one an 
hour, and during the inspection should 
apply oil copiously. This drenching with 
clean oil will wash out the minute, 
sharp-edged particles of abraded bear- 
ing material, which otherwise would 
grind out the bearing or wear the shaft, 
or do both simultaneously, thus ruining 
in a few hours the accuracy of the 
machinist and the fitter. 

Today oiling should not be an opera- 
tion left to an operative who is unfit 
for a more responsible job, as is the 
practice in some mills. Rather, this 
work, as the author sees it, should be 
entrusted to a conscientious middle- 
aged man who is familiar with the 
operation of the machinery entrusted to 
his care, who realizes the value of the 
equipment which he can ruin by in- 
attention to his duties, and who is not 
in such a big hurry to make the “rest” 
that he scatters oil all over the place 
and misses half the oil holes. A good 
oiler can make a real contribution to 
the success of his department, as much 

in these abnormal times—as a good 
fixer or frame hand. 


REPAIR PARTS. Another factor which 
should make mills careful with their 
oiling and which should redouble their 
efforts to avoid undue wear and break- 
age is the increasing difficulty in ob- 
taining immediate prompt shipment of 
either repair or spare parts. Although 
it is true that under order P53 repair 
parts have been given a priority rating 
of Al0O. this blanket order does not 
assure by any means that the part is in 
stock or that facilities are immediately 
available for its manufacture. And in 
addition, the machinery manufacturer 
may have hundreds of similar P53 or- 
ders for a particular part. 

For this reason, a mill, when order- 
ing parts, should be careful to give a 
full and complete description of what 
is required so that the manufacturer 
can immediately determine with exact- 
ness, and beyond question, just what to 
ship. In every instance, serial numbers, 
order numbers, and dates of shipment 
are helpful, as well as any pattern, 
drawing, or numbers’ which 
may appear on the required part. These 
complete data furnished in the first 
letter, or on the order, may save costly 
delays and expensive mistakes. 

Again. mills should be fair and accu- 
rate in stating their wants. For ex- 
ample, a certain mill ordered 20 head 
end intermediate gears and marked the 

(Continued on page 106) 


casting 
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- Making Cotton Ducks 


Practical information which will help 
mills to meet Government specifications 


TO MEET a Government demand for 
cotton duck of various types which far 
the capacity of those mills 
which specialize in manufacture of 
duck in normal times, other mills must 
Some mills that 
have had no previous experience what- 
ever with these particular fabrics may 
be called upon to produce cotton ducks. 
Other mills which are not equipped to 
produce duck in the most economical 
manner may be able to serve to some 
extent in the emergency. Among those 
types of duck which have been ordered 
in large quantities are included num- 
bered duck, Army duck, tent duck. 
and shelter-tent duck. 

Federal Specification CCC-D-771la 
and Amendment | outline the require- 
ments for numbered duck, Army duck, 


t xceeds 


come to the rescue. 


and dyed Army and tent duck. The pro- 


forth must be followed 


closely. A brief resumé of this specifi- 


visions set 


cation follows: 

Grade—Shall be known commercially 
as firsts. 

Material—Thoroughly 
ton. free from waste. 

Workmanship—Evenly woven, with- 
out sizing, free from imperfections in 
manufacture affecting the appearance 
or serviceability. 

Weave—Shall be plain. 

Width—As specified with tolerances 
varying from 14 in. plus or minus in 
the narrower width to 34 in. plus or 


cleaned  cot- 


3. in. minus in widths from 81 to 
120 in. 
Weights—As nearly standard as prac- 


tical, no piece acceptable which weighs 





































































































Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps 





Manufacture of pyramidal tents; 
huge amounts of duck for this pur- 
pose are purchased by Jefferson- 
ville Quartermaster Depot, insert 
at left shows a few of the com- 
pleted tents 





Although the 
applying to 
guides for textile manufacturers who are 


specifications 


Government 


cotton duck are valuable 


starting production of these fabrics, they 
do not contain all the essential information 
Additional data on yarn sizes 
on gray goods construction appeared in 
our November, 1940, issue. Through the 
cooperation of one of the leading duck 
manufacturers in this country we are able 


needed. 


in this article to present further informa- 
tion which will aid textile mills to meet 
Government requirements. Moreover, the 
executives of that company have volun- 
teered to supply answers to any inquiries 
on manufacturing details needed by pros- 
pective bidders on contracts for duck. 
Such inquiries should be as specific as 
possible and should be addressed to 
Technical Editor, TEXTILE WORLD, 330 
West 42nd St., New York. 





less than the specified minimum. 

Thread count and ply—May exceed 
that given in the table accompanying 
the specification but shall in no case be 
less. 

Breaking strength—Average shall not 
be less than given in tables. 

The length of bolts or rolls; the fin- 
ish; the method of sampling; testing; 
packaging; packing; and marking are 
all set forth in this specification. Spe- 
cification CCC-T-19la, describes in de- 
tail the methods of testing. 


NO. 6 NUMBERED DUCK is an important 
item in recent government purchases. 
This material, according to Federal 
specification CCC-D-771la, has a stand- 
ard weight of 13 oz. per linear yd. (22 
in. width); a minimum sq. yd. weight 
of 20.74 oz.; the selvage stripe must be 
114 in. from the edge; warp and filling 
not less than 3 ply; minimum thread 
count 32 and 24 for warp and filling 
respectively; and the breaking strength 
(grab method) 335 |b. for warp and 
250 Ib. for filling. 

Supplementary not in- 
cluded in the follows: 
First. 15/16 in. middling cotton pro- 
vides a_ satisfactory yarn of ample 
strength. It is possible that % in. staple 
carefully manufactured might answer. 
Three-ply. 6.25s yarn for warp and 
filling is frequently used. The single 
yarn is given a Z twist and plied; the 
plied yarn is given a S twist. Yarn 
Instead 


information 
specificat.on 


sizes may vary from 6.25 to 7. 
of using 6.25/3 a finer yarn with a 
heavier ply (for example, 8/4) or a 
finer yarn with a fabric thread count 
higher than 33x23 can be used to pro- 


duce a_ satisfactory finished fabric. 
With 6.25/3 yarn, a thread count of 
33x23 is proving successful. Twist fac- 


tors for various plied yarns are deter- 


eee 1 
















































mined from the table which follows: 
Warp Filling 

2 or 3 ply 3 3.0 

| ply 4.5 3 

5 or 6 ply 4 Zo 

7 ply and up 3.9 2 


These factors may be varied if bette: 
results can be secured, as the amount of 
twist is not specified. 

If yarn is purchased, it is highly de- 
sirable to specify large packages with 
a minimum of knots. It may be even 
more advantageous to purchase twisted 
yarn on warp beams. 

Reeding—A heavy reed suitable for 
duck manufacturing is required on the 
All the leading reed manufac- 
turers are familiar with these require- 
ments and can furnish suitable equip- 


looms. 


ment. The work should be reeded 3 
ends to the dent. 
Beaming—Heavy ducks are generally 


beamed from a direct creel beamer, A 
good, firm warp is essential for satis- 
factory weaving. <A section beamer 
might be used. the work being handled. 
just as if it way to the 
beam, the 


means of the 


were on the 
this warper 
ends are transferred by 


slasher. From 
section beamer to the loom beam. Since 
no sizing is used, the slasher has no 
part in the manufacture of this item: 
however it is possible to use the 


slasher as a beamer by running. it 


without size and without heat. 
Length of Cuts 


cifiled are to be closely followed it. is 


Since lengths sp 


important that the yarn beam and yarn 


package contain sufficient length so 
that the work can be run without undue 
Waste. 

Although a regular duck loom. such 
as the C & Kk D-1 or D-2 loom, is well 
suited for weaving this type of duck, 
other looms can be employed; for in- 
stance, the XU model Draper loom. Pro- 
=pective bidders should study the Gov- 
ernment specifications carefully to de- 
termine which particular type of duck 
he can produce to best advantage. 

When ducks are to be bleached. dyed. 
or finished. it is important for the 


manufacturer to produce fabrics which 


will conform to the finished widths. 
weights. counts. ete.. specified, 
SHELTER-TENT DUCK. A typical con- 


struction for shelter-tent duck, as given 
CCC-D-77la. 
62x54, 2-ply 
Since this is the fin- 
ished-goods specification, the manu fac- 


in Federal Specification 


is 33 in. wide: 7.9 oz.: 


warp and filling. 


turer must take proper precautions to 
produce a gray fabric that will finish 
well within the allowable limits. 

\ suitable gray construction is 3514 
in. wide: 20s 2-ply warp and filling: 
60x60. 8.8 oz. The single 


goods. 


varn 
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has a Z twist with factor of 4.75 and 
the plied yarn the opposite twist with 
factor of 2; This fabric is reeded > 
ends to the dent. 

Extreme care is necessary to produce 
a fabric with high water repellency. 
This quality depends on the manufac- 


turing details, as well as—to a certain 


extent—on the finishing. The loom 
setting is important. Pin holes must 


be kept closed up as far as possible. 
\ high back setting will introduce addi- 
tional crimp, and is of some value. As 
previously mentioned, yarn on 
packages, practically knotless, should 


la rge 


be used. 

Modified D-model Draper looms are 
particularly suitable for weaving this 
particular fabric. However, it can be 
produced on other types of looms; for 
example, if X-model 
vided with heavy lay and double drag 
rolls, they will also weave satisfactory 
goods. E Model looms equipped with 
drag rolls can be used. 

Defects—Certain conditions — that 
might cause defects in finished goods 
be carefully guarded against. 
knots. jerk-ins. broken 
ends. thin places, and drops of oil or 


looms are pro- 


should 
These include 
water which will affect the dyeing or 
finishing. 

goods are 


Finishing-—Government 








































piece dyed. Either mineral, vat, © 
sulphur colors are being used. Al! 


shelter-tent duck is now being dyed 
mineral In these goods 
repellency is important 


with colors. 
water 
If the goods are poorly made, no amount 
of finishing will enable them to with 
stand a heavy hydrostatic head. It is 
well for the finisher to test a sampl: 
of the gray goods before finishing, to 
see if it will meet the specifications in 
this 

In the finishing of numbered ducks. 
the treatment and class of dyes re- 
quired depend on the ultimate use to 
which the goods are destined, as well 
as on the department purchasing. For 
example, the Ordance Department ma- 
terial for gas-mask covers requires a 
definite percentage of paraffin wax fin- 
it would be well in 


very 


respect. 


ish. Therefore, 
every instance for the gray goods manu- 
facturer, before proceeding too far with 
the manufacture of any questionable 
item, to consult with a finisher who is 
familiar with the requirements of the 
various Government departments and 
services, 

In some instances it is wise to make 
up a sample and have it finished be- 
fore going ahead with an order. This 
permits errors to be corrected before 


it is too late. 





War-Time Conservation 


(Continued from page 104) 


order “URGENT—RUSH BY EX- 
PRESS.” Of this particular gear, the 
machinery manufacturer had a_ stock 
of 5. To make 20 would take at least 
two weeks, since work would have to 
start in the foundry. The question then 
came up as to the advisability of de- 
pleting the entire stock on hand by 
shipping 5 and back-ordering 15, or of 
waiting until the entire 20 gears could 
be made, or to find out why the mill 
was building up such a large order for 
a gear which ordinarily would not need 
replacement once in 10 years of normal 
use, 

\ long-distance telephone call to the 
mill quickly settled the point. It seemed 
that a minor emergency was created in 
this mill by a hot bearing and a care- 
clerk. 


carpet 


less stock-room Somebody was 


called on the and received a 
reprimand; to avoid a repetition of this. 
20 gears were ordered. 
The machinery manufacturer shipped 
gears by express, and booked 10 for 
Thus 


another 


future shipment “when ready.” 


he was in position to serve 
customer in a similar emergency, should 
this 


prevented the mill from tying up about 


it arise. Incidentally. procedure 


$50 in slow-moving stockroom items. 





CONSERVING SUPPLIES. Because of the 
growing difficulty of obtaining 
plies, mill executives should impress on 
the employees the fact that they must 
increase their efforts to 
breakage of bobbins and shuttles, of 
electric lamps and brooms, and of all 
those thousand-and-one items used in 
the daily work around the plant. Al- 
ready the problem of securing such 
materials as cork and synthetic rubber 
roll covering is acute; motors, without 
a priority certificate, are unobtainable: 


sup- 


reduce the 


paper and Cellophane are getting 
scarce; and no one can forecast how 


long the supplies of chemicals and siz- 
ing materials are going to be available 
without rationing. On the present basis 
of comparative value, a mill must make 
about 31% yd. of sheeting to pay for a 
quill, and a loom must work almost 
300 hr. to pay for a loom motor. 

Today, therefore, more than ever, it 
is a necessary function of management 
to see that the work runs well, that the 
routine details of daily lubrication and 
maintenance are performed under ade- 
quate supervision, that there is no un- 
necessary hoarding, and that waste o! 
every kind is firmly under contro] and 
held to the irreducible minimum. 
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Electrical Develop- 
ments in 1941 


\mong the notable developments of 
1] in electrical equipment for textile 
lls deseribed by A. P. Mansfield, in 
year-end General 
etric Co.. Schenectady. N. Y., are a 
nstant-tension drive on Duo Dyeing 
filling 


review issued by 


ihines. a new. control for 


traightening; a new range-speed con- 


ol valve for turbine-electric range 
rives: a new, compact electronic motor 
ntrol: and a new electric tachometer 
r indicating a wide range of operating 

-peeds in textile finishing: and a new 

rayon motor for large packages. 

Part of the 
constant-tension, 
drives on Duo Dyeing machines at 
Hartsville (S.C.) Print & Dye Works is 


own in the accompanying illustration. 


installation of six con- 


=| int-speed, eleetric 


They have been operating more than 
1) hr. per week since January, 1941. 
largely in finishing military fabrics. 
lo permit straightening of such fab- 
es as shirtings and dress goods. which 
ire dried in’ the 
straightener of the “canting roll” type 
was developed by the Winsor & Jeraul 
\ife. Co. For use with this straightener, 
the G-E 
en modified 


tenter, a new welt 


weft straightening control has 
slightly and scanning 
chanisms have been installed at the 
tering end of the tenter. 

\ new torque-motor-actuated, — oil- 


lay-operated, range-speed — contro! 
ilve has been developed for control- 
ne the speed of turbine-electric range 
lrives. The turbine speed is dictated at 
times by the voltage output of a 
nall pilot-generator direct coupled to 
main drive. Speed adjustments are 
ide with a small rheostat., and a push- 
itton” station provides for the usual 
ps in range operetion, This speed- 
ulating valve is located in the steam- 
pply line to the turbine, and operates 
lependently of the usual speed gov- 
nor, which becomes operative at maxi- 
im turbine speed, 
More satisfactory adjustable-voltage 
itrol of d-c motors, both for individ- 
| units and for groups of motors oper- 
ng in tandem, on cloth-finishing 
nges, has been accomplished by pro- 
ling in one equipment the means for 
rting, stopping, controlled accelera- 
n. and stepless speed regulation o1 
motors. Complete motor protection 
also included. This system is called 
y-mo-trol., 


\ new electric tachometer. which is 









Duo-Dyeing machine at Hartsville Print & Dye 


constant tension drive 


suitable for indicating the wide range 
ol operating speeds of textile finishing 
machines consists of a small generatot 
of the permanent magnet type, direct 
coupled to the machine the speed of 
which is to be indicated, and an indi- 
cating instrument which can be located 
either nearby or remotely. 

For driving very large buckets in the 
spinning of heavy denier rayon, a new 
motor, known as the Rayno motor, has 
been introduced. 





Works equipped with G.E. 


New Cam for Looms 


\ new loom cam, made of a recently 
developed plastic material and having 
an oil impregnated bearing, has been 
National Plasties. 


Knoxville, Tenn. As used on cam looms. 


developed by Ine.. 
the new product Is reported to have a 
number of advantages. Usual oiling is 
said to be eliminated, as also is drip 
ping of oil on cloth. Dusting from fric- 
tion and wear is prevented, the manu- 
facturers state, the cams do not wobble, 
and oval wear is retarded. The plastic 
cam is cited as lengthening life of har- 
nesses, and is said not to be affected by 
oil or moisture. 


Dabbing Brush 
for Noble Combs 


The Fuller-Gript principle of brush 
construction developed by the Industrial 
Division of Fuller Brush Co., Hartford. 
Conn., has now successfully ap- 
plied by that 
brushes for Noble worsted combs. 


been 
dabbing 
The 


density of bristle is said to be increased 


division to 


several times by the Fuller-Gript prin- 


ciple, a fact which accords a_ corre 


Een. 57 
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ie. 


Fig. |. Bristle strip for dabbing brush. 


Brush) 


sponding increase in the life of the 


brush and also insures a_ straighter. 
more thorough combing. since the 
greater density allows less slipping up 
of the fiber between bristles. The life 


of the brush can be further increased 
by turning some of the bristle strips 
the 


circle-tangent point, and, of course, all 


around when they show wear at 
bristle strips seldom require replace 
fact 


economy ot 


which further 
the 
Use of metal for all rigid parts prevents 


ment at one time, a 
increases the brush. 
damage from oil soaking, warping. and 
splitting. 

\ row of bristles held in a rigid steel 
strip or backing is the the 
Fuller-Gript principle. A bristle strip is 
Mig, E. the 

?. The strips vary from 


basis of 


shown in and assembled 
brush, in Fig. 2. 
a length of 5°, in. at the wide end of 
the brush to 342 in. at the narrow end. 
They are inserted by first slipping one 
end of the metal base of each strip A 
(Fig. 1) 


plate B (Fig. 2) and then screwing the 


under the edge of the base 


holding bar C into place over the oppo 
All strips are 
tightly together by 


site ends. then pushed 
the 
screws D and special wrench E. 

The top plate F is bolted to the 
foot. One of the 
stressed for the brush is that this plate 
left on the dabber foot 


the base or bristle plate is removed for 


means of end 


dabbet advantages 


can be while 


the replacement of strips. This avoids 
and 
permits renewal of bristles by inexpe 


disturbance of the brush setting 
mill] 
shift. The manufacturer urges mills to 
keep extra bristle plates on hand filled 
with bristles so that they may be imme- 


diately 


rienced help at any time on any 


slipped into place to permit 


prompt resumption of comb operation 


while the removed bristle plate is re- 


filled at leisure. 


199 Qeweee ee, 


Fig. 2. Brush fully assembled (Fuller 


The tangent point of the two comb 
circles comes at the narrow or heel end 
of any dabbing brush, and the most 
rapid wear on the bristles is always 
this 
is the custom of most 


caused by the tearing action at 
place. Since it 
combers to so set their brushes that the 
tangent point comes somewhat to the 
the i 
this 
remove the first 


center, it) is 
Fuller-Gript 
four 


inner side of brush 


possible, with new 


brush, to two to 
bristle strips when wear appears and 
turn them around to present relatively 
new bristle to the pins. Replacement of 
the short strips at the heel end may 
occur up to 50 times before the long 
strips at the opposite end require re- 
placement: and, when this occurs, the 
long removed strips can be cut down to 
lengths suitable for the heel end. a step 
the 
tangent point and further increases the 
the The standard 
length of the brush as produced by 


which presents unused bristles at 


economy ol brush. 
Fuller is sufficient to satisfy the most 
exacting needs of the comber; and. if a 
blanks 


number of 


shorter brush is desired. wood 


can be substituted for any 


the longer str ips. 


Vinyon Fabric for 
Use in Screen Printing 


Development of a new Vinyon fabric 
for use in screen printing has been an- 
nounced hy Bequie-Weil. Ine.. 17] 
Madison Ave.. New York. It 
belief of both the mill and the 
producer that Vinyon had the charae- 


was the 
yarn 
which made _ it 


teristics peculiarly 


adaptable for the purpose. For this 
reason, this development has planned 
prior to the ban on use of silk for 


civilian purposes, 


Properties of the fabric cited by 








Bequie-Weil are the following: (1) fa 
ric maintains its firm, drum-like tensi: 
on the frame wet or dry and does n 
sag in use; (2) it is not affected 

weakened by concentrated caustic sol 
tions, which makes it particularly d 
sirable for discharge printing; (3) 

doesn’t absorb any of the dyes duri 
printing and it is easily washed; (4 
after washing, the screen can be wip: 
dry; (5) the fabric is not affected 

any way if the screen is put away whi! 
(6) the will not deter 
yrate when the screen is stored for 


wet; fabric 
long time. 

It has been found that the printin 
materials which are normally 
silk with Vinyor 
with the exception of acetone or aro 
Dextrin, 


used 


with can be used 


matic hydrocarbons. caustic 
resistant paints, soap, glycerine, senti 
tized gelatins for photographic screens. 
this material. Th 
smooth for painting. 


fast-drying 


ete.. work well on 


surface is very 
the 


which contain acetone, now in 


Instead of adhesives 
use fol 
mending, it will be necessary to usé 
other adhesives which are available and 
equally satisfactory. 

This material must not be subjected 
to temperatures exceeding 150° F. duc 


to the thermoplastic quality of the Vin 


yon. It is not necessary to put the 
screens in a steam-box or to use very 
hot water for washing. Normal car 
gives satisfactory results. At— present 


the fabric is being supplied in 50-in 
width. 


Chlorinator Produces 
Sodium Hypochlorite 


\ machine which permits textile mills 
to make their own supplies of chlorine 
bleach has been announced by the Val- 
halla Co., 231 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 
This known as the Valhalla 


iM 


: 


device, 





B 


Device for producing sodium hy 
chlorite (Vaihalla) 
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h], nator, produces sodium hypochlo- 


rite by passing direct current through 


a mon salt solution. It has been in 
us r many years in other industries, 
and has now been introduced to the 
texte industry because of the chlorine 
sh ge. 


operation of the chlorinator 
is said to be simple. A tank at the top 


is filled with brine; current is set up in 
the special cells as the brine flows into 
them: and the sodium hypochlorite 


bleach solution, in proper concentration 
for immediate accumulates in a 
lower vat, from which it is drawn off 


use, 


as (it sired. 


Illumination Levels 
for Textile Mills 


fhe illumination tables listed below 
for textile mills are the result of recent 
findings and observations by the West- 
Lamp Division, Bloomfield, 
\.J. They are based on the scientific 
fact that existing foot-candle levels 
should be at least doubled if measur- 
able and significant 
seeing are to result. 


iInghouse 


improvements in 
In addition, the 
new recommendations give full weight 
light 
sources, the high efficiencies of the new, 
and the ever downward trend of light- 
result of all these im- 


to the improvements in old 


ing costs as a 
provements. The values shown should 
be provided on the work or other area 
regardless of whether in a horizontal. 


vertical or oblique plane. 


Operation 
Cotton Mills: 
Mixing, 


Foot Candles 


Opening, Pieking, Carding 


iE: ROP UENRC on erate oeiome wan Oen 10 
Slubbing, Roving, Spinning, Spool- 

TOS Saw ain aiecasce 6 5a @ 4 oe Bee ore 20 
RSPUTURSIN ibe y'5: 55 aia cksere ca tla nde aad 100 
Warping ‘On TOORM < 6 ions sci55 0000 a 30 
Beaming and Slashing on Comb 

Ao, RRMMOMMIE cy 1 90's ego eieie eres aoe eI pe 

PINE Secor oats erate ats a ad 100 
Inspeetion— 

Gray Goods (Hand Purning).... 50 

Denims (Rapidly Moving)....... 200 
Automatie Tying-In, Weaving...... 50 
Drawing-In by Hand.............. 100 
Silk and Rayon Mills: 

Soaking, Fugitive Tinting, and Con- 

litioning or Setting of Twist.... 10 
Winding, Twisting, Rewinding, and 

Coning, Quilling, Slashing....... 30 
Warping (Silk or Cotton System) 

Creel, on Running Ends, on 
Reel, on Beam, on Warp. at 
RURSIININTIRES «pug rea wien eas Ke swan % DO 

Drawing-In— 
| Heddles and on Reel......... 100 
\\ ing: 

Heddles and Reeds........ ~ 

Warp Back of Ilarness...... zip 

NVM MO OIL aoa gins 4.400 se anc ou 
\\ en and Worsted Mills: 

( ng, Pieking, Washing, Combing, 

NEL PPOGINE<. «60-20 o 4% 0 «0's 10 

I) ing-In, Warping 
REI MONON Seis as sheng bn Bare 20 
RIRMNNEE ASDA rir a Sccé- 5.5 a 8k eect DO 
Wie, AON 55 5G iors aie aaa 100 
ting Mills: 

itting Binchities. 2.44 64 06.46664 4) 
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Three-tier feeding scray (Herma ;} 


Three-Tier 
Feeding Scray 


A three-tier holding 
three times as much cloth as a single 
scray of the same length has been an- 
nounced by Hermas Machine Co., Haw- 
thorne, N. J. Development of the new 
scray followed the introduction 
time ago by Hermas of a high-speed 
shear (Textice Worip, June, 1941). 
With the high-speed shear, a_ single 
scray is emptied quickly, making it 
necessary to stop the shear until more 
goods are prepared in the scray. By 
using the three-tier scray, in conjune- 
tion with the Hermas automatic-return 
sewing machine unit, stopping of the 
shear is obviated and cloth-room opera- 
tions are speeded up. 


feeding scray 


some 


The automatic-return sewing machine 
is attached to the tier of the 
In operation, the first piece is 
brought from the sewing unit to the top 


lower 
scray. 


of the scray and fed through power- 
driven rollers into the top tier, from 
which it without tension, 
into the lower tiers by gravity, to pile 


moves down 






up, first in the lower tier from which it 
is fed to the shear, then in the middle 
tier and, when that is full, in the top 
tier. A new piece is sewed on to the 
first piece in the usual way, keeping the 
scray constantly full. When all 
tiers are full, a sufficiently long run is 


three 


assured to allow the operator to check 
up on the operation of the shear. It 
takes three times as long for the shear 
to catch up with the sewing operation, 
which has, in turn, been speeded up to 
keep pace with the shear. Shearing 
may be made practically continuous. 


Black-Out Coating 


For industrial plant 
windows and skylights, a new coating, 
known as Black-Out-Black, has been in- 
troduced by Carbozite Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The material is said to meet 
all recommended practices and to be 


blacking-out 
Corp.., 


easily removed when danger no longer 
exists. The coating is not a paint. but 
is a smooth-flowing liquid coating, 
manufactured from a pyrobitumen ore, 
especially refined and mixed with quick 
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drying. volatile solvents and other in- 
gredients to provide complete opacity 
surface. It can be 
Only 
one coat Is required to assure complete 


and = gloss-free 
sprayed or brushed on quickly. 


protection against light penetration. 


Camouflage Paints 


Camouflage paints for concealing 


strategic military and civilian objec- 
tives by making them blend in with 


the colors of the surrounding earth and 
foliage to prevent spotting by aerial 
bombers have been an- 
Sherwin-Williams  Co.. 


Cleveland, Ohio. The paints are made in 


cameras and 
nounced — by 


such colors as field drab, earth brown. 
and dark green. They are designed for 
spreading over roofs, buildings, streets. 
and other structures which disclose the 
presence of a bombing objective or 
which serve as landmarks from the air. 
They dry without gloss or reflections 
and permit streets to be “painted out” 
or non-existent streets to be “painted 
make objects 


in,” and conspicuous 


merge into the natural background. 


Useful Accessories for 
Textile Mills 


The largest and most powerful mer- 


eury lamp in the world has been an 


nounced by General Electric Lamp 
Dept., Nela Park. Cleveland. Desig- 
nated as the 3000-watt G-E Mazda 
“AH-9”° mercury lamp and rated at 


120.000 lumens. the lamp is 55 inches 
in length, and measures slightly more 
than | in. in diameter. Development 
engineers believe the “AH-9” mercury 


lamp will be a boon for the lighting 


of large areas where lofty mounting 
heights of luminaires are required. Trial 
installations have preved that these 


lamps in good reflectors and on conven- 
tional spacing centers, can provide more 
than 50 footeandles of light evenly over 
the working plane. 


New 


known 


and 


as Vibro-Insulators, developed 


rubber metal devices, 
to decrease vibration and noise in ma- 
were recently announced by 
Goodric h Co.. Akron. Ohio. Three 


available. to 


chinery 
B. F. 
types are cover the re 
quirements of various load types and 


limits. 


High-pressure condensate return 
system with eductor principle of opera- 
tion said to insure thorough condensate 
and air removal from process apparatus. 
and to make increased production pos- 
sible by maintenance of uniformly high 
temperatures. has been announced by 
Cochrane Corp.. 17th & Allegheny Ave.. 
Philadelphia. After expulsion of air 


from the closed circuit. condensate is 


_.———————— 


returned to boiler at temperature close 
to that of process pressure without flash 
loss and with remarkable fuel savings, 
it is stated. 


Wired and unwired fluorescent units 
available in unit Inegths for any speci- 
fied size and number of fluorescent 
lamps. have been announced by Wire- 
mold Co., Hartford, Conn. Wired units 
are supplied as standard with white 
plastic lamp holders. with channel and 
covers aluminum finish. New controls, 
designed to fit within the channel make 
a completely self-contained installation. 
Available fittings include hangers for 


ceiling, wall or special applications. 


Surface troffers 
make it 


crease lighting capacities at any time 


which are said to 


possible economically to  in- 


without disturbing the original installa- 
tion, have been announced by Edwin F. 

























Guth Co.. St. Louis. Mo. The base ty 
supplied with ornate cast ends, and the 
type 


continuous extension furnis 
with a cast joiner, provide simple n 


expensive lighting expansions and «a, 


be had in sizes for two or three 40-wati 


fluorescent lamps mounted as individ 
units or In continuous arrangements 


A standardized motor control center 
that is said to be not only adaptable to 
any combination of motors but also to 
be quickly changeable to suit any new 
sizes of motor required by production 
alterations has been announced by 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. A unit is made up of 
standard section 20 in. wide by 90 in. 
high and 20 in. deep, and 2 to 5 indi- 
vidual control elements can be stacked 
in a single section; wiring is brought 
in from either top or bottom and runs 
in duct behind units. 


New Dyes and Chemicals 


Size for Rayon 
Hosiery Yarns 


Development of a new chemical size 
for use on rayon yarns that are to be 
knit 
by American Viscose Corp., 350° Fifth 
\ve.. New York. 
as Avconit No. | 


the twist of rayon yarns during their 


into hosiery has been announced 


The new size. known 
is designed to hold 


manufacture into hosiery. and is said 


to be as effective on low-twist as on 





raa ae 





It is quite possible. 
10-turn 
when this size is used. In addi- 


Aveonit No. 1 affords lubrication 


to the yarn for knitting and protects 


high-twist yarns, 
for example. to hold 75-den. 
varn 
tion, 


the fabrics, reducing damage to them 
due to snags and the like in knitting. 

According to American Viscose, com- 
mercial-seale tests 
treated with the new size 
a clear stitch on the knitting machine. 


have shown that 


varn forms 


(mong other things. this means that 


of fabrics. the total weiah? 
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ATWOOD'S POSITION 
Inthe VICTORY PROGRAM 








Plant of The Atwood Machine Company at Stonington, Connecticut 


To the users of Atwood Machines and the fine yarns produced on Atwood 


Machines this statement of policy is made with full confidence that it will be accepted 


in the spirit with which it is presented. 


J Atwood resources — men, machinery and experi- 
ence — will be employed without stint for the pro- 
duction of weapons and parts essential for victory, thus 
carrying on and expanding defense production com- 
menced eighteen months back. 


2 Atwood replacement and repair services will be 

maintained to the utmost limit of our ability, in order 
that your Atwood machinery may continue to function 
with maximum effectiveness however long and hard it 
may be used. 


3 With your cooperation in obtaining the necessary 

priorities, Atwood Machinery essential for your pro- 
duction needs will continue to be furnished. It is our firm 
intention to be of maximum assistance to you throughout 
as well as after the emergency period. 


4 Atwood engineers will never stop concentrating on 
their fundamental objective, both past and future, 
constant improvement of Atwood machines. Every 
possible production and service assistance will be ren- 
dered to those who have made The Atwood Machine 
Company the leader in its field for nearly 100 years 


Your continued cooperation and support are deeply 
appreciated by every member of 












CHARLOTTE 
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NEW FINISHING RANGE installed by Re 
f > hich w is desi 


cylinder 


range which ynea 


1 39 


the possibility of mismatching between 
are knit 
machines. is re- 


leg and foot, when stockings 
on legger and footer 
duced, Another advantage cited for the 
is that it is not abrasive or 


knitting-machine 


new size 


corrosive to parts. 
Furthermore, it is speedily and econ- 
nomically applied, and is easy to re- 
move during scouring. 


Avconit No. 1. 


can Viscose Corp. will issue licenses to 


In marketing (Ameri- 
a royalty- 
then 
the 
licensees and will instruct them in the 


throwsters to use the size on 


lree and fee-free basis. and will 


provide technical assistance — to 


handling and application of the new 
product. 


Pigment Printing 


Colors 
Extension of its line of Sherdye pig- 
ment printing colors has been an- 


nounced recently by the Pigment, Chem- 
ical & Color Division of Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co.. 292 Madison Ave.. New York. 
The 
dividual colors, covering a wide range 


These 


present line consists of 23° in- 


of shades, colors can be 


com- 
bined with one another to obtain. prac- 
tically any shade required. Sherdye 


colors consist essentially of an organic 


pigment mixed with a synthetic resin. 


They 


on ordinary printing machines. 


are applied in the usual manner 
but re- 
quire no aftertreating or ageing to 
develop the shade, the synthetic resin 
forming an insoluble, flexible bond be- 
tween the pigment and the fabric. 
Originally employed for direct prints. 
the Sherdye colors, are now being used 


Although 


they have been offered thus far only for 


also in discharge printing. 
printing on cotton fabrics, it is expected 
that they made available 
for printing on rayon piece goods. In 


will soon be 


12<_"—_a 


and built by 


nine three-r 


liance Dyeing & Finishing Co., Covington, Ky. 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia 
Il padding machines, and folder 


addition to their ease of application. 
another advantage cited for the Sher- 
dye colors is their high degree of fast- 
ness to light. 


Synthetic Sizing and 
Finishing Agent 


\ new type of synthetic sizing and 
finishing agent for and 
fabrics has been announced by Rohm 
& Haas Co., 222 West Washington Sq.. 
Philadelphia. Called 
new product is a water-soluble resin. 


textile yarns 


Rhotex Size. the 


described chemically as the sodium salt 
of polymerized acrylic acid. It is sup- 
plied as a concentrated paste, which is 
dilutable. 
Designed — for 


easile 


the replacement of 





natural gums in sizing cotton and sy in 
rayon warps, Rhotex size is used in 
conjunction with starch. It is said to 
produce a tough and flexible size and to 
reduce shedding, thus resulting in n 
efficient weaving and better binding 

Rhotex size can be used also in {in- 
ishing operations. When used with 
starch, it is said to produce a more 
durable finish and to bind the starch 
more closely to the fabric. 


Synthetic Resins; 
Finishing Agent 


Three new compounds introduced 
during 1941 are described in a year- 
end review issued by American Cyana- 
mid Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. The first, Aerotex 140, is a vis- 
cous synthetic resin emulsion for use 
in the backfilling and weighting of the 
lower-count cotton fabrics. It is stated 
that Aerotex 140, in combination with 
starches, destrine, or gums, produces 
satisfactory results in the backsizing of 
carpets. 

The second product, Aerotex 301, is 
an emulsion of a blend of synthetic 
resins used principally in the finishing 
of spun rayon and spun rayon mixed 
fabrics. It can be applied by any ol 
the usual methods used in the finishing 
of spun rayons; e.g., pad mangle and 
batch, quetch and batch, pad mangle 
and dry, quetch and dry, ete. 

The third product, Permel A, is a 
new textile finish effective in controlling 
shrinkage in fabrics. Permel A is said 
to impart an improved hand to fabrics 
and to minimize shrinkage of wool and 
cotton laun- 


goods in processing or 


dering. 


New Publications 


How to Fix 
Cotton Looms 


TTON LOOMFIXERS MANUAL by 
Mobera McGraw-Hi B ge 330 

West 42: 1 St New York: $2.5 
\ review of this book appears on 


page 128 of this issue, 


“A New Survey of 
Universal Knowledge” 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANN 


kK ¢ ed 


ICA, Latest 
} Ii] - T + 
ca \ } til. tOror 
London, Eng 
As America joins. formally. the war 
of the democracies against the destroy- 
ers of freedom, it is dramatically appro- 
priate that the new revised edition of 
this greatest reference work of all. the 
should be 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, 





“dedicated by permission to the two 
heads of the English-speaking peoples. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States of America, and His 
Majesty George the Sixth, King of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and of the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas. 
Emperor of India.” 

To quote Walter Yust, editor: “In 
1768, the Encyclopaedia Britannica con- 
sisted of three moderately sized vol- 
Today the Britannica is made 
three great units: the annual 
printing of the 24 volumes themselves; 
the annually issued Book of the Year; 
and the Library Research Bureau.” 

This reference-work has come to re- 
flect more and more the developments 
in the United well as in 
Great Britain and the world at larg: 

For example, the section on “Cotton 


umes, 
up of 


States, as 





r 
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WE ARE ALL INITNO 


By making this a war of machines the 


















Dictators have played right into our hands. 

But—this business of all-out produc- 
tion reaches far beyond the factories mak- 
ing planes or guns or tanks or other war 
materials. . . It begins with every man and 


woman in the country. From the farms, the 







FOR DEFENSE | 
offices, the shops, the railroads, the trucks, 1? 
(Ny , 
the mines, the forests, the rivers—-these and et BUY | 


STATES 
SAVINGS 
BONDS 
AND STAMPS | 


many more are the backbone of America [ft 


the source of American effort—the core of | 





American production. 
Our supreme obligation is an honest 


day’s work, every day, from every man, 







every woman, every machine. 





ae 


|) PAPER CARRIERS 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING \N PAPER CARRIERS 





SONoco Propucts Company 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. Ss. -c. CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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and the Cotton Industry” in the latest 
edition was prepared under the direc- 
tion of Douglas G. Woolf, editor of 
Textite Wortp, and includes con- 
tributions by Alston H. Garside, econo- 
mist, New York Cotton Exchange; 
Frank Nasmith, of the Universal Wind- 
ing Co., Manchester, England; Winn 
W. Chase, associate editor, TEXTILE 
Wortp; Mildred G. Barnwell, executive 
secretary, Southern Combed Yarn Spin- 
ners Association; Paul B. Halstead, 
secretary, Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc.; 
John Hoye. fabric technician; William 
G. Ashmore, southern editor. TeEXxXTILI 
Worip; S. J. Kennedy, of Pacific Mills: 
and W. E. Morton. professor of textile 
technology in the University of Man- 
chester, England. 

The section on Synthetic Fibers. also 
prepared under the supervision of 
Douglas G. 
Stanley B. Hunt. president of the Tex- 


Woolf. was written by 


tile Economics Bureau. 

Under present world conditions, we 
know of no better investment for the 
average American family than a_ set 
of the Kneyelopaedia Britannica. lt 
keeps knowledge alive. and its Book 
of the Year, each year, keeps knowl- 
edge up-to-date. 

Keeping knowledge alive and up-to- 
date is going to be a job second only. 
in the years ahead, to the job of win- 
ning the war, 


Research: A Vast Force 


S AND DOLLARS: A Story of Today 
rcr t 1. D. Rat TT€ 1d, Mead 
New York $3.00. 


If anyone needs to be converted on 
the subject of research, he should read 
“Lives and Dollars.” written by J. D. 
Rateliff, 

Out of the pages of this book pours a 
veritable stream of ideas and inventions. 
touching on so many of the elemental 
needs of man that the reader gets the 
impression of a vast force working con- 
stantly with astonishing ingenuity to 
solve the great problems of health, food. 
wealth, and living. 

When these solutions are produced. 
we are inclined to accept them almost 
as phlegmatically as we endured the 
afflictions before-hand, little realizing 
that behind each of these colorless ser- 
ums, these versatile plastics. these in- 
sect parasites, etc., lies a story of quest 
and discovery as thrilling as, and usu- 
ally far more significant than, the voy- 
age of a Magellan. It is these human 
stories of the latest developments in 
science that Mr. Ratcliff tells in this 
hook. 

The first part is devoted to those dis- 
coveries which save lives by the pre- 


vention or cure of disease, The second 


14 <_< —_______________@ 


part deals with discoveries and inven- 
tions in the industrial fields—the dollar- 
saving discoveries. 

All of this book by J. D. Ratcliff is 
fascinating, but naturally it will be the 
second part which will be of primary 
interest to the readers of this publica- 
tion. 


Spinning-Frame 
Operation 


WHITIN SPINNING FRAMES —Technica 
A sn a anaes sti y n Adiustment ind Operati 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ma 
for limited free distribution 


This booklet (of nearly 100 pages) 
contains a wealth of operating data. 
formulas, and other useful information 
on cotton spinning. It is a valuable 
reference work and should aid mill 
men in obtaining economical and _ effi- 
cient performance from their spinning 
lrames. 


Unique Treatise on 
Cotton Manufacturing 


ITTON MANUFACTURING: H. F. M 


A | 
VV. Kir | eae Ltd 


Montrea Canada; $4.50. 


This book is unique in that it was 
prepared as text book for a four-yeat 
course on cotton manufacturing spon- 
sored by Dominion Textile Co. for its 
employees, Written by staff members o! 
Dominion and a representative from 
one of the leading textile engineering 
firms in Canada, the text has been fully 
edited by H. F. Mills. general superin- 
tendent Dominion Textile Co.. and W. 
King. managing editor, Canadian Tex- 
tile Journal, Wt presents — in’ concise. 


News of 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Providence. 
R. 1... have appointed Walter T. Bunce 
and W. Chester Cobb managers of the 
southern territory. Mr. Cobb, who is a 
reserve first lieutenant, will soon be 
called into the service. He has been the 
Charlotte manager for some time. Mr. 
Bunce was formerly manager of the 
Drysalters Division of Hercules Powder 
Co.. and came with Arnold. Hoffman & 
Co. when they purchased the Drysalters 
Division last year. 

Carolina Aniline & Extract Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.. has added E. B. Simp- 
son to its staff in a technical and sales 
capacity, with headquarters at the Char- 
lotte office. Mr. Simpson has had 30 
years plant experience in bleaching and 
finishing, including such plants as Mill 


authoritative, and practical manne) 
essential data on opening, picking, ca 
ing, combing, drawing, roving, spinni 
winding, spooling, warping, slashi 
cloth-room machinery, 


weaving, 
alysis of fabrics, designing and e 
nomics of the Canadian textile indust 
\ minor drawback to the book from 
viewpoint of readers in the United 
States is that in a few instances English 
types of equipment, rather than types 
made in this country, are discussed, 


Analysis of Wage-Hour Law 


THE FEDERAL WAGE AND HOUR LAW 
Questions and Answers, by Arthur W. Ni 
ins; Nationa Foremen's Institute, 

River, Conn.; $1.50. 


It is a difficult thing to live unde1 
such a far-reaching piece of legislation 
as the Wage-Hour Law unless one keeps 
familiarized with all its varied angles 
and the many ramifications of each 
angle. And yet a vast number of 
people: the employees, those in super- 
visory capacity, and the executives, con- 
nected with all interstate functioning 
industries must know the ins and outs 
of the Federal Wage Hour statute. For 
these reasons it is with a sigh of relief 
that we turn to Arthur Nevins’ hand 
book. This pocket-size edition can be 
left on the desk by an executive, or 
carried about by a plant overseer. But 
in either case it is a good layman’s 
guide through Wage-Hour labyrinths. 
We heartily recommend that the book 
be placed in the hands of all depart- 
ment heads in industrial, particularly 
textile. plants. Only by knowing the 
right answers can one be sure of being 
within the law. 


Suppliers 


ville Mfg. Co... Utiea-Willowvale Co... 
Danvers Bleachery, Bradford Dyers 
\ssociation and Aspinook Co. 

Harry Levine is still the director ol 
Textile Testing & Research Labora 
tories, New York, in addition to his 
association with Arthur A, Lang, which 
was announced in these columns. last 
month. 

“Industrial Marketing,” Chicago. 
Hl.. has given top honor in’ industrial 
advertising this year to Edward | 
Andrew, of Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc 
for the series “Aluminum, Defense and 
You.” written for the Aluminum Co. o! 
America. Mr. Andrew, who is a vi 
president of the agency. featured in the 
copy the achievements of the Alum 
num company in the national defen 
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Parachute Yarn 


OR TARPAULIN DUCK? 


\INE parachute yarns to heavy tarpaulin ducks— 
[ this represents the range of textiles the Rohm and 
lias Laboratories are prepared to treat and finish. 

very problem submitted is studied and analyzed 

ividually by competent textile technicians. The 
st promising solutions to the problem are then 
ked under controlled laboratory conditions. 
‘eproducible results are made possible only 
ugh such precision methods as the 24 hour con- 
ming period before testing. 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY & 


‘ WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOs ey of Leather and Textile Specialties and Finishes. . Enzymes. . Crystal-Clear Acrylic Plastics . . Synthetic Insecticides. . Fungicides. . and other Industrial Chemicals 





CONDITIONING— Every fabric and yarn skein or package is 


first conditioned for at least 24 hours at 70° F. and 65% 
relative humidity. This preliminary process is carried out 
under automatically controlled humidity and temperature 
conditions in the Rohm & Haas Textile Evaluation Labo- 
ratory. The importance of this precautionary measure ts 
emphasized and exemplified in the case of tensile strength 
determinations on rayon fabrics. In this case if condition- 
ing is not employed the tensile strength may vary as much 
as 40°. from day to day. 


| 





Kin 
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NEW, ULTRA-MODERN OFFICE BUILDING of 


pened recently. It is part +t the ry Jernizat 


program. CC. C. Carr, advertising di- 
rector of the Aluminum company and 
director of the Association of National 
Advertisers, was in charge of the series. 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster. Pa.. 
has appointed Joseph C. Feagley. vice- 
president and general manager of the 
glass and closure division to the board 
of directors to succeed John a. Evans. 
Sr.. resigned. Mr. Evans has been 
with the company for 57 years. served 
as president from 1929 to 1934 and as 
chairman of the board from 1934 to 
1939. 

Turner Construction Co., New York 
reports that its construction work in 
1941 totaled the largest annual volume 
of any of its 40 years of existence. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has promoted George B. 
Beitzel from manager of sales to vice- 
president in charge of sales. He has 
been with the company for 12 years. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron. Ohio. 
has appointed Dr. Howard FE. Fritz, 
manager of its synthetic division for 
the last seven years, to be its director 
of research. Dr. Fritz joined B. F. 
Goodrich in 1925. In 1934 he took 
over the development and sale of Koro 
seal. Dr. Fritz sueceeds James W. 
Schade, company research — director 
since 1925. who has announced his 
retirement. 

American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp... New York. which in 1937. ae- 
quired the chemical business and plant 
of Charles H. Stone. Ine.. Charlotte. 
N. C.. has announced that Mr. Stone 
has completed the period of personal 
services contemplated at the time of the 
acquisition, but that he will continue 
his connection with the corporation in 
an advisory capacity. with offices in 
the Commercial Bank Building. Char- 


lotte. N. a 


———————————— eee ee 





JAMES L. COKER, 





Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
Wis.. has elected Max W. Babb, until 
now president of the company, to be 
chairman of the board. He is succeeded 
as president by W. C. Buchanan, a di- 
rector and member of the executive 
committee, who for the last six years 
has devoted a substantial portion o} 
his time to the Globe Steel Tubes 
Co., Milwaukee, of which he is presi- 
dent, and in which capacity he will 
continue. Mr. Babb in becoming chair- 
man of the board will fill the position 
formerly occupied by the late General 
Otto H. Falk, which has been vacant 
since his death in 1940. 

Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis. 
Mo.,. has been awarded the Navy’s 
highly coveted “E”, and the Navy Bu- 
reau of Ordnance flag. Award was to 
Monsanto Chemical Co. generally, and 
to the Anniston, Ala.. and Monsanto, 
Tenn., plants of the company specific- 
ally, for outstanding performance in the 
production of naval ordnance material 
vital to national defense. 

Raybestos-Manhattan, Ine., has ap- 
pointed F. L. Curtis, general manager 
of the Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Divi- 
sion, as vice-president of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc. Mr. Curtis has been 
associated with the company since its 
beginning in 1893. He will continue 
as treasurer of Raybestos-Manhattan. 
Inc. H. E. Smith, assistant general 
manager of the Manhattan Division. 
was appointed to succeed Mr. Curtis 
as general manager. J. H. Matthews. 
assistant factory manager, is now assist- 
ant general manager. 

Oakite Products, Inc., New York. 
N. Y., industrial cleaning materials. has 
added two divisions to its nation-wide 
field service staff. The New England 
Division. with headquarters in Hartford, 


—————— 


> 





VORKING, DIDN'T YOU, CHIEF?" This dramati 
ne ir milat morous vein and assembled in the 
Philadelphia, Pa., a division t Minne 
s are by the well-known cartoonist, Bill Eddy. 


, 
u 
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‘ew come a long way for this...and the divine reward is more 
than adequate compensation for the long wait ... the long journey. 
e But what has the knitter to do with a soldier on furlough? 
e Well ...in this case the girl is a sweater girl and some knitter 
played his part in fashioning a garment that does justice to the 
natural charms... helped make a soldier’s homecoming an extra 
special event. e American knitters are producing the world’s 
leading styles in sweaters, dresses, under garments, hosiery. e In 
the selection of yarn many knitters have turned to Dixie Durene 
to insure lasting perfection. 


Dixie Durene... A Product ae of Controlled Manufacture 
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FRANKLIN. G. 

ahi pat: Ae 
5D . Mig. C 

Tria prusne ana 


SMITH, president of ihe 
Cleveland, Ohio, i 
foundry machines, wl 


oncern continuously + 


nas neadea e 
50 years. When he became president ir 
1892. the staff totaled eight per 

769. 


Conn.. is headed by T. R. Smith. newly 
appointed division manager, who will 
supervise the activities of the eleven 


men comprising this division. The St. 
Louis and Southwestern Division, with 
headquarters in St. Louis, Mo., is 


headed by S. C. Shank as division man- 
ager, who will direct the twelve men of 
this division. 

Acme Steel Co., Chicago, Ill., reports 
that Local 1129 of the International 
\ssociation of Machinists, local union 
of Acme Steel Co’s. Archer 
plant, has gone on record as pledging 
itself not to cause any stoppages of 
production in this plant. Further the 
members stated, “the management can 


Avenue 


count on us to do our share and more 
in bringing this program to complete 
victory. 

York (Pa.) Tee Machinery — has 
elected to its board of directors Walte1 
Geist. vice-president of Allis-Chalmers 


Vie. Co.. Milwaukee. 





Jenkins Bros., New York, have ma- 
terially increased productive capacity 
of corrosion- resisting alloy valves, per- 
mitting faster delivery on these valves 
for orders having high priority ratings. 
An innovation for this company is 
“Certified Castings,” each casting being 
x-rayed as well as pressure-tested. 
Pump & 
Corp. has appointed George P. Pas 


Worthington Machinery 
more as works manager in charge of 
manufacturing at its Wellsville works. 
Until recently Mr. Passmore has been 
manager of manufacturing of the South 
Philadelphia works of the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago, has 
elected as vice-presidents, Joseph C. 
E1iff and George K Meyer. Mr. Elliff 
is assistant general sales manager. and 
Mr. Meyer is in charge of the die- 
casting plant. 

Bantam Bearings Corp., South Bend. 
Ind.. a subsidiary of the Torrington Co. 
“EE” Award 
in recognition of its outstanding per- 
formance record in fulfilment of Navy 


has been awarded the Navy 


POWER PIONEER RETIRES 


EDWARD E. PALMER, district supervisor 
of textile activities, General Electric Co.. 
Boston office, has retired after about 35 
years of service in that line of work. He 
was graduated from the University of 
Maine in 1899. As an associate of the 
late Sidney B. Paine, he was closely iden- 
tified with the earliest applications of elec- 
tric power to the driving of textile ma- 
chinery, and was active in pioneer work 
in that field. He has been succeeded by 
G. D. Godard, who has been his assistant 
since 1935. Mr. Godard was graduated 
from M.I.T. in 1922, and was transferred 
to the Boston office staff after working in 
the West Lynn and Schenectady plants. 
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FREEDLANDER 


eral manager of the Dayton (Ohio) Rubber 


A. AS 


president and gen 


Mfg. Co., who has been appointed deputy 
to the chief of the Rubber and Rubber 


Products Division of the Office of Produc- 
n Management. Mr. Freedlander has 

beer in the rubber industry for 28 years 

He joined Dayton Rubber as factory man 
er in 1922. He became president and 

yeneral manager in 1936 

orders. Bantam is the twenty-fifth in- 


dustrial firm in the country to receive 
oficial recognition from the Navy De- 
partment for outstanding work in meet- 
ing the needs of Navy Ordnance. 

Scholler Bros., Philadelphia. 
Pa., have appointed Dr. Edwin C. 
Dreby, 3rd, to their research staff. 
Dr. Dreby received his Ph.D. in phys- 
ical chemistry from Yale. He was as- 
with the National 
Standards for several years as a Re- 
Associate, 


Inec., 


sociated Bureau of 
search 

H. A. Salzman, Ine., New York. has 
appointed Jack Berman as vice-presi- 
dent directing fashion accounts. He 
resigned from Van Dolen, Givaudan & 
Masseck, Inc., to accept this connection, 


National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. has selected Walter 
\. Bowe, advertising and public rela- 
tions manager of Carrier Corp., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., as director-at-large to fill 
the unexpired term of R. D. Hawkins 
who resigned when he left the Ham- 
mons Machinery Builders, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., to join the MeGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co. Mr. Bowe has long been 
active in N.1LA.A. affairs. 

T. B. Wood’s Sons Co., Chambers- 
burg, Pa., has elected C. O. Wood as 
president, succeeding T. M. Wood who 
has become chairman of the board. 
\ . H. Fisher Was elected vice-president 
end sales manager; C. M. Wood, secre- 
tary and treasurer; C. O. Wood, Jr.. 
e«neral manager. 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) Plate 
has appointed Stuart M. Campbell of 
Chicago to be comptroller of the com 
pany. He succeeds M. C. 


Glass Co., 


Spahr, who 


retires after more than 50 years of 
continuous service with Pittsburgh 


Plate Glass Co. 
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Whether the harness equipment. (heddles, frames, reeds, 
shuttles, etc.) you purchased was an investment or a pur- 
chase—if the fabric woven is spotted and became seconds 

then irrespective what you paid for the harness—it was 
too much. It pays to invest in a harness made and designed 
by scientific methods and by a firm with ample facilities, 
stock, and engineering resources. 


The great combination of warp yarns regardless of fibre 
used, can be ruined by improperly selected harness equip- 


ment which must consist of heddles and harness frames 
suitable to do the work perfectly. 


Write the pioneer of the industry. 


Ua | A WEL a 
. Steel Hiller Me. Ce cull 


ALL OVER 


Manufacturers of Superior 
THE WORLD 


FLAT STEEL HEDDLES—HARNESS FRAMES—ALL TYPES OF LOOM REEDS— EVERY DISTRICT 
TEMPERED DOGWOOD SHUTTLES—LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES 


2100 W. Allegheny Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 




































































































Readers interested in liter- 
this 
page may secure copies by 
writing to Textile World, 
330 West 42nd St., New 
York, giving their company 
title of 


desired, and date of issue 


ature reviewed on 


connection, item 


in which it was reviewed. 





Turbine - electric range 
drives for textile — finishing 


rangers are described and _ il- 
lustrated in bulletin GEA-3709, 
recently issued by General Elec- 
tric Co. 


Automatic control 


equip- 
ment for controlling tempera- 
tures, pressures, liquid level, 


and rate of flow are described 
in catalog No. 41, issued by 
Mason-Neilan Regulator Co. 


British textile industry 
during the war is described 


by Frank Nasmith in the De- 
cember and January 
Rayon Warp Sizing Specialist, 
published by Charles B. John- 
son Machine Works. 


issues of 


Cleaning methods and a 
wide range of vacuum cleaners 
and cleaner attachments are 
described illustrated in a 
folder issued by Ideal Commu- 
tator Dresser Co. 


and 


Recording equipment for 
flue-gas analysis are described 
in catalog N-91-163, issued by 
Leeds & Northrup Co. 


Shortcomings of low-tem- 
perature dyeings 


microscopic 


as revealed by 
studies are dis 
cussed in the 
of Dyelines 


Issue 


December 
and Bylines, the 


first issue of a house organ, 
published by Caleo Chemical 


Division, American Cyanamid 


Co. 


Diesel engines of the 4-cycle 
direct injection totally inclosed 


type are described and_ illus 
trated in bulletin S-500-B38A, 
published by Worthington 


Pump & Machinery Corp. 


Care and cleaning = of 
hands and arms in industrial 


plants, including discussion of 
safe and scouring 
cleaning routine, and 
prevention of industrial derma- 
titis, are described in technical 
bulletin No. 51, issued by 
Magnus Chemical Co. 


detergents 
agents, 


FON TE SAMS 


Hand trucks of many types, 
including general utility trucks, 
cotton trucks, special-purpose 
trucks, carboy trucks, case 
trucks, and 4-wheel trucks, are 
described and_ illustrated in 
catalog T-41, issued by Ameri- 
can Pulley Co. 


Knitted fabries of several 
types produced on interlock 
machines are described in a 
series of leaflets issued recently 


by Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Colloid various 
types and described 
and illustrated in a new book- 
let issued by Premier Mill 
Corp. 


mills in 
sizes are 


Textile chemicals, includ- 
ing emulsifying agents, flame- 
proofing agents, 


synthetic 


waterproofing 

resins, and 
synthetic waxes, are listed in a 
112-page catalog issued by 
Glyco Products Co., Ine. 


agents, 


Protective coatings for ap- 
plication to tanks, vats, and 
other equipment subjected to 
action of 
are listed 
loose-leaf 


corrosive chemicals 
and described in a 
booklet, “The Tocol 
Protective Coatings,” 
Protective Coatings, 


Line of 
issued by 
Inc. 


lighting de- 
recommended 
standards of illumi- 
textile and 


Fluorescent 
velopments, 
minimum 
nation for various 
other industrial — operations, 
types of fixtures for specific 
purposes, price list of lamps, 
etc., are given in a booklet is- 
sued recently by Miralume Di- 
vision, Hygrade Sylvania Corp. 


Lock hooks and their place 
in a loom harness frame; types; 
and care, 
selection, and maintenance are 
described in a handbook issued 


by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


What war means to the 
textile industry from viewpoint 
of upkeep and = maintenance 
problems is discussed in the 
December issue of Davis & 
Furber News, published by 
Dav's & Furber Machine Co. 


requirements; use; 


Reducing vibration — of 
equipment by use of Korfund 
steel-spring Vibro-isolators is 


described in an 8-page booklet, 
“Extra Machine Hours,” 
by Korfund Co., Inc. 


A new price list for Silver- 
Ply stainless-clad_ steel 
plates, and heads has been is- 
sued by Jessop Steel Co. 


issued 


sheets, 


Lubrication practices — in 
knitting of full-fashioned hosi 


————————————— 


ery at Berkshire Knitting Mills 
are noted in an article, “Christ- 
mas Stockings,” in the Decem- 
ber issue of Shell Progress, 
published by Shell Oil Co., Inc. 


Use of steel strapping in 
packaging and shipping of 
products for war purposes are 
described and illustrated in the 
December issue of the Signode 


Seal, published by  Signode 
Steel Strapping Co. 
Corrosion-resistant = chemi- 


cal equipment for use in textile 
and other industries is dis- 
cussed, and the chemical re- 
sistance of Haveg to a list of 
chemicals is given in a bulletin 
rccently issued by Haveg Corp. 


Application of fluorescent 
and phosphorescent materials in 
black-out preparations are dis- 
cussed by Henry E, Millson in 
technical bulletin No. 616, is- 
sued by Calco Chemical Divi- 
sion, American Cyanamid Co. 


Self-lubricating bearings 
in more than 2,000 sizes are 
listed, and installation and op- 
erating data are given in cata- 
log L-3 issud by Johnson Bronze 
io. 


Proper lubrication of new 
machines in the field, of inter- 
every machinery manu- 
facturer, and a method of over- 
coming industrial lubrication 
difficulties, are discussed in a 
booklet entitled “Now Who'll 
Lubricate It?” prepared by 
Fiske Bros. Refining Co. 


est to 


Automatic control of in- 
dustrial including 
electric, pneumatic, and com- 
bination controls, and the ad- 
vantages of adequate control 
equipment, are discussed — in 
catalog 8301, titled “Industrial 
Control Devices,” published by 
Brown Instrument Co. 


processes 


Intraplant 
equipment in 


transportation 
slasher depart- 
ments, weave rooms, and dye- 
houses is illustrated in a book- 
let issued recently by Ameri- 
can MonoRail Co. 


Fiber lubricants, known as 
Fybrol Nos. 1214 and 1216, for 


use in processing French- and 


Bradford-spun worsted, weav- 
ing, and knitting yarns are 
discussed in a technical bulle- 


tin issued by L. Sonneborn 


Sons, Inc. 


Variation of humidity is 
quickly apparent in yarn qual- 
ity, according to an article in 
the January issue of the Trav- 
eler, published by Victor Ring 
Traveler Co., Inc. 
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Drives for the cotton in- 


dustry, rayon industry, and 
woolen and worsted industry; 
V-belt drives; Streamliner V- 


belting; Kable Kord and Kling 
Kord belting are discussed in 
a new catalog, “Gilmer Belts 
for the Textile Industry,” is- 
sued by L. H. Gilmer Co. 


Keeping motors on the 
job by minimizing voltage vari- 
ation, proper lubrication of 
bearings, and correct cleaning 
are described in Instruction 
Book No. 501, “Care and Op- 
eration of Induction Motors,” 
issued) recently by Crocker- 
Wheeler Electric Mfg. Co. 


Cloth-room economies and 
a new. motor-driven revolver 
shear are among the subjects 
discussed in the January issue 
of The Clothroom Spotlight, 
published by Hermas Machine 
Co. 


Care of truck tires and fac- 
tors governing truck tire service 
are discussed in detail in the 
“Operators Handbook,” issued 


by B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Cleaning of long-draft spin- 
ning frames and other types of 
textile equipment by means of 
overhead automatic cleaners is 
illustrated in the January issue 
of The Swiriing Column, pub- 
lished by the American Mono- 
Rail Co. 


A description § of several 
mills in Rockingham, N. C.; a 
report on continuous card strip- 
pers; and some notes on pre- 
venting bearing troubles — in 
extra shift operation are among 
the feature articles in the De- 
cember, 1941, issue of the 
Saco-Lowell Bulletin, published 
by Saco-Lowell Shops. 


manufacturers meet 
essential strapping — specifica- 
tions on Government contracts 
is illustrated and described in 
issue No. 5 of Acme Process 
Vews, published by Acme Steel 
Co. 


How 


Selection of — electrical 
equipment for any motor, 
lighting, or feeder circuit is 
described in detail in a new 
edition of the “Quick Selector 
Catalog.” issued by Westing- 
house Electric and Mfg. Co. 


Socket serews, including 
set screws, socket head cap 
screws, socket head stripper 


bolts, pipe plugs, tee keys, and 
screwdriver type keys are de- 
scribed in a 10-page folder No. 
845 issued by Bristol Co. 
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80 Fafnirs play an important part in 
securing friction-free balance of synchro- 
nized motion in new 9-cylinder Cocker 
High Speed Slasher. 


This new Cocker Slasher was designed to break pro- 
duction and efficiency records! A speed range of 25 to | 

. automatically controlled acceleration and decelera- 
tion permitting speed changes without run-over on beams 
or strain on yarn... heavy vibration eliminating frames 
.. patented automatic friction control... fingertip ten- 
sion control... and many other outstanding mechanical 
improvements make it one of the most important pieces 
of textile equipment developed in recent years. 

Altogether, 80 Fafnir high quality ball bearings have 
been used in the Cocker Slasher. The wide variety of 
hafnir Textile Bearings made it possible to meet every 
requirement of good engineering and resulted in greater 
economy for the manufacturer. 

With machinery makers, mill operating and main- 
tenance men, you'll find that Fafnirs are selected 
XTILE 


WORLI 
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for greater economy and efficiency. Fafnir’s Balanced 
Design —larger balls and deeper races—mean greater 
load capacity and longer bearing life. For almost 
every spot on every piece of textile machinery, there 
is a standard or specialized Fafnir Ball Bearing Unit 
that will save power and cut maintenance. The Fafnir 
Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. Branch 
Offices: Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Dallas. 


TAFNIR 


Ball Bearings 


THE BALANCED LINE = 
MOST COMPLETE IN AMERICA 
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THIS IS Viscose 


--- A QUALITY YARN 







; : E E ig F R E Cc 3 $ i . N wi N D i ~ G Photomicrograph of viscose-type rayon, 
magnified 500 times. (Courtesy Wm. M 


Grosvenor Laboratories, Inc. 









cise-wound shipping packages. They 
have also benefited from the combined 
experiences of Universal engineers 
who have helped in their development 
work and in making changes that are 
required for new yarn characteristics. 















rayon yarn, all of which increase need 
of having a flexible machine and know]- 
edge of precision winding. 

Because the No. 50 Winder is flexi- 
ble, the rayon yarn manufacturers have 
adopted it for the production of pre- 


There are many types of viscose yarn 
. and each type, like the one pictured 
in the photomicrograph above, is 
enough different to be identified under 
the microscope. There are also many 
deniers, finishes and methods of oiling 









Better Pressure Contro/ with Viscose Yarns 






_A producer of viscose rayon de- 
ei to wind larger-diameter 
ackages had difficulty cers; 
toes. comet getting through the Differential Press 
Universal] engineer af ion. The Lever and build better “arog 
g » alter careful This illustrates a oan 
é ether 


erse Frame Dog Lever, it was 
Possible to release all pressure 
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A PETE AND BILL DISCUSSION 


As Bill entered Pete’s office, Pete was giving 
instructions to one of his employees. “. . . and here 
are the cards and a list of the frame numbers,” he 
concluded, handing over a stack of cards and the list. 
Turning to face his visitor, he said, “This is a fine 
idea of the super’s.—to mark the machines that are 
making Government goods.” 

“What’s so fine about it?” responded Bill. “We’ve 
been on Government contracts off and on for 20 
years, and just because we’re now in the war, we 
have to start tagging Government orders. What good 
is it supposed to do?” 

“Why it will make a difference to the men and 
women running those machines; it will make them 
work hard to get higher production and better quality. 
It will make them proud to be making goods for the 
boys at the front, and it will make all the other 
employees proud that this mill is doing its share.” 

“Just wait.” said Bill, “until we have to spend time 
changing those cards to different frames. And what’s 
going to happen when some of the employees get mad 
because they think somebody else who is not as good 


Pete was giving instructions to one of his empl 


a worker is getting all the glory of running frames 
with cards on them.” 

“Even though you think so,” replied Pete, “chang- 
ing cards to other frames won't be any trouble. But 
about employees who are jealous of someone?—lI 
have a good answer for that. I called all mine together 
and told them that everyone would get a chance to 
run Government work sooner or later.” 

“Well! I don’t think it is going to help much. no 
matter what you tell them,” said Bill. 

“T think you’re just looking for something to get 
sour about,” replied Pete. 


Is it advantageous to identify machines on Government orders? 


Letters from Readers 


Chronic Critics 


“Criticism Vs. Cooperation” 
Pete & Bill, October, 1941 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 


Evidently Bill is one of these that 
are named in this caption, as shown 
in his reprimand of Tom Harris. 

\ victim who becomes militant when 
criticism becomes ridicule is just an 
obvious mark pointing out that the 
critic needs to examine his own method, 
manner, or even himself, to find 
wherein he is short of being perfect. 

Criticism can be constructive, but 
when some people criticize, thinking 
they are infallible and always right, 
invariably the criticism becomes dam- 
nable and can result in nothing short 
of anger and being loathed, despised, 
or bitterly hated beyond reason by 
those to whom the criticism is dealt. 

Praise draws much more true co- 
operation and genuine admiration than 
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ever being on the critical fence, and 

never being satisfied or pleased with 

anything regardless of how well done 
or by whom. 

LaMAR FOGEL 

(South Carolina) 


Overseer, a Manager not a 
Fixer 


“Overseers Working on Machinery” 
Pete & Bill, August, 1941 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 


In answer to the August question, I 
say that an overseer should maintain 
his ability to fix his machines, but not 
at the expense of the good management 
of his department or the confidence of 
his employees. The overseer is the 
guiding hand of the department, and 
if he spends all his time. fixing his ma- 
chinery, it is inevitable that costly mis- 
takes and accidents will occur because 
of insufficient management. The over- 





seer should not, however, get out of 
touch with his machines, for if he never 
advises or shows how to fix a machine 
he will lose the confidence of his em- 
ployees. If he loses touch with some 
machine or phase of its operation, he 
should use his spare time when the mill 
is not running to brush up on it. 

The overseer should maintain a happy 
medium between keeping sufficiently in 
touch with his machines so as to main- 





CONTRIBUTIONS to the letters and practi- 
cal helps in “The Overseers’ Corner’ are 
paid for when published without regard to 
length. We use letters (nat over 200 
words) discussing the material on this page 
or any other pertinent matter whether of 
mechanical, managerial or just plain human 
interest. Those who contribute practical 
helps or kinks which are published (not 
over 500 words) will be paid additional for 
an appropriate sketch to illustrate their de- 
vice. It is not necessary to submit finished 
drawings. Contributions of greater than 
specified length may be given considera- 
tion as articles. If these pages interest you 
—contribute something to them to interest 
others. Address Editor, Overseers’ Corner, 
Textile World, 330 West 42nd St., New York. 
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tain the confidence of his employees, and 
keeping close enough to his managerial 
problems so as not to lose the confidence 
of both his employees and superiors. 
W. A. Newey (Connecticut) 


No Trouble With Families 


“Family Arguments In The Mill” 
Pete & Bill, November, 1941 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 


It has been my experience that it is 
perfectly all right for or more 
members of a family to work in one 
department. At the present time I have 
a father and son working in my de- 
partment, and they are real workers. I 


two 


have had as many as three from a 
family at the same time. with no 
trouble. F. J. McNEIcE 


(Oxford, Mass.) 


Pete's Heart Is in 
Right Place 


“When the Faithful Employee Gets Too Old” 
Pete & Bill, September, 1941 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 

I have known for a long time that 
Pete was level-headed and now it seems 
that his heart is in the right place, too. 
To my way of thinking, one of the trag- 
our modern industrial era is 
the habit of kicking out old employees 
when age begins to creep up on them— 
it not only deprives them of a livelihood 
but also it is a severe blow to their pride. 

After a man has given 30 to 4Q years 
of loyal service, it seems that he should 


edies of 


be retained in some capacity for the 
rest of what little time he has to live 
without having it impressed on him 
that charity is being given him. No 
doubt, thousands of loyal employees 
have been driven into labor organiza- 
tions. and some have become fanatics. 
just because their loyalty was not ac- 
knowledged and rewarded. 


R. W. Carr 
(Parkersburg, W. Va.) 


Living Heroes 
E lito r 


Recently the newspapers quoted the 


President 


Overseers’ Corner: 


are to 
it will require a_per- 
sonal sacrifice by 


as saying that if we 
maintain peace 
Amercian citi- 
zen. or words to that effect. As I thought 
over his statement. there 
little that I. just a textile worker. might 
have the Yet within 
three weeks’ time our mill was asked to 


every 
seemed so 
chance to do. 


change its schedule in order to save 
electric power so that defense plants 
in our State might keep operating, and 
that meant a sacrifice to each of us. 


It meant working dur-ng hours when 


—— ee 


we were not accustomed to it, and stay- 
ing awake hours that we had used for 
sleeping; turning night into day, and 
day into night. It meant hours of phys- 
ical and mental strain, keeping our 
minds on the job when our bodies were 
begging for sleep. It meant being a 
good soldier—without a uniform or a 
chevron on display. 

We might whine and say the chal- 
lenge is too great. But is it? 

Let’s look beyond our horizon at a 
far greater sacrifice that is being made; 
and let’s ask ourselves if it is noble to 
cry about interference with our plans 
when there are thousands upon thou- 
sands who would be glad if they only 
had the chance to make plans. And 
let’s ask ourselves if it is brave to com- 
plain about loss of sleep when there 
are multitudes who fear the night be- 
cause of air raids. 

We may never be heroes riding up 
Fifth Avenue amid shouts of praise, and 


we may never wear a badge for valor, 
but we can accept our challenge by 
















giving the best we have and doing the 

best we can, willing to sacrifice while 
our country is in need. 

MartHua B. PiItTENGER 

(Alexander City, Alabama) 


* * * 
Dinners for Overseers 


Huntsvitte, Ata.—The supervisory 
staff of the Merrimack Mfg. Co. en- 
joyed a dinner at Monte Sano Lodge 
recently. W. H. Taylor, superintendent 
of the mills, was toastmaster for the 
evening. Sixteen guests were present, 


including Henry McKelvie. general 
agent of the Merrimack. 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. — Nearly 275 


overseers, second hands and section men 
of the Pacolet Mills, with the company 
store and office forces, were guests at 
their annual “President’s Supper,” with 
D. W. Anderson, president of Pacolet 
Mfg. Co., as host. Mr. Anderson spoke 
briefly. William Ligon, outside overseer, 
was master of ceremonies, 


Overseers Practical Helps 


Improving Pig-Tail Fuses 


Here is a simple kink which will save 
fixers’ time and effort. When fixers en- 
counter trouble from corroded pig-tail 
or plug-type fuses, they generally find 
it necessary to make a trip to the emery 
wheel to clean off the contacts. The 
trip becomes unnecessary providing a 
flat file is carried in the tool kit. After 
removing the fuse, on discovering the 
cause of power loss or on locating the 
trouble, rub the contact end a few times 
over the file, after which it can be re- 
placed in the fuse box. 


—P.L.O. 


(Penna.) 


Rack for Motor Pinions 


Motor pinions and change gears for 
uptwisters, doubler-twisters, etc., can be 
kept in a more tidy and uniform man- 
ner if placed on a panel lettered” and 
numbered to correspond with the 
change ratio. Usually, pinions and 
other change gears are stored in bins. 
making it necessary to pick up several 
before securing the desired one. The 
panel obviates this. 

For small pinions and change gears, 
a panel made from 1 in. board or ply- 
wood, approximately 36x36 in., more 
or less, depending upon the number 
of items to be stored, can be made by 
inserting spikes through from the back 
in equal spacings. Where the board is 
used for several different items. place 
the smaller-numbered items at the top. 





For instance: if change pinions run in 
numbers from 10T to 17T in one series, 
and from 19T to 26T in a second series, 
mark the upper rows of spikes, LOT, 
11T, ete., up to 17T. For the bottom 
row, the numbering will be 19T up to 
26T. If there are more spikes than num- 
bers, repeat each number as many times 
as necessary to fill up the space. For 
instance. 1OT, 10T, 10T, 11T, 11T, 11T. 
etc. Each spike will of course hold 
a number of pinions. For large, heavy 
change-gears, long bolts will serve. 

When pinions are removed from a 
machine for change, wash accumula- 
tions of dirt and grease from them. Wipe 
the dried pinion with light machine oil, 
and place it on its numbered spike on 
the panel, where it will be ready for 
instant selection and use. 


W. E. ( Penna.) 


Second Tightening Helps 


This bit of information should prove 
Whenever 


making adjustments or replacements on 


helpful to young loomfixers: 


the picking motion of a loom, [ find it 
advisable to tighten bolts or set screws 
moderately, using lock washers or lock 
nuts, and to run the loom for a few 
picks, allowing the part to seat itself. 
Then I tighten a second time, using 
pressure. 
The fixer who will make this a habit 
will find it well worth while. 
G. E. HeBert 
West Warwick, R. 1. 
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Worsted Open-Drawing 


Hints on increasing production to 
meet war-time needs 


IN WAR TIME the object should be to 
obtain the maximum production pos- 
sible from each machine. Many worsted 
spinners are receiving orders of a mag- 
nitude which they would not have had 
under normal conditions. With large 
orders, the opportunity presents itself 
to check over a set of drawing to see 
whether it is correctly balanced. One 
operation in the sequence of the usual 
eight or nine may be inefficient and 
consequently hold up production at 
that point. This will ultimately reduce 
the output from the whole set. Such a 
bottleneck may be apparent owing to 
the piling-up of bobbins from the pre- 
ceding box, but it may be less notice- 
able. In any event, it is advisable to 
find out what the machine ought to 
do and whether or not it is doing it. 

Such checking is simplified consid- 
erably if a production gage point is 


calculated. Production per week = 
gage point X r.p.m. of front roller x 
no, of spindles (or heads) x wt. of 


sliver in drams per 40 yd. 

This is applicable to any boxes with 
the same front roller diameter. A sep- 
arate gage point will be required for 
the gill boxes, owing to differing front 
roller diameter, but after the gill box 
the front rollers down the drawing are 
usually the same size. The revolutions 
per minute of the front roller can 
easily be counted with the aid of a 
watch; the gage point then is found 
as follows: circum. f.r. X min. per 
wk. X efficiency divided by 36 in. 
per yd. X 40 (standard length) »x 
256 drams per lb. x 100. 

The figures obtained for each oper- 
ation are illuminating and give a clue 
to the action required. The fault, if 
any, may be with an operative who has 
uot been properly trained or is slow 
in movement; the box may require 
lowing down or speeding up; or the 
-liver weight may need adjusting. Pos- 
sibly a combination of these several 
‘actors will bring the desired result. 

Owing to war conditions, many spin- 
ners are producing counts of yarn dif- 
‘erent from their usual run. Where. 
ior example, a spinner has normally 
processed through his drawing 4 dram 
per 40 yards roving, the thick counts 
of single khaki filling have enabled 
im to spin direct from reducer bob- 
bins. The discerning spinner has at 


——__ 


\bstracted from an article in the Decem- 
er, 1941, issue of Teastile Wanufacturer. 
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the same time as far as possible pro- 


cessed fine counts from 2-dram_ rov- 


ing, in order to make full use of his 
idle rovers. 

THE GREATEST PROBLEM of maintain- 
ing output from sets of drawing oc- 
curs, of course, when the drawings are 
adapted for medium weights of rov- 
ings and the demand arises for fine 
dram weights without a corresponding 
proportion of thicker sliver weights to 
balance it. Difficulties such as the 
above may be overcome in many in- 
stances by good management in decid- 
ing in what order certain lots are to 
be put through the drawings. 

A fact which should be mentioned 
at this point is that many spinners 
could with safety slightly increase their 
draft in spinning without any detri- 
mental effect, and thereby reduce their 
drawing costs. Blends of wool and syn- 
thetic fibers are now becoming rather 
a regular thing. Longer drafts than 
for 100% wool can usually be em- 
ployed with such blends, thus _per- 
mitting a heavier weight of roving to 
be made. As an example, a blend of 


50% 64s wool and 50% 3-den., 4-in. 
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staple rayon could quite easily be spun 
to 2/48s from rovings weighing 342 
drams per 40 yd. This, assuming that 
the counts are spun 5% light, means 
that the spinning draft is about 9.6. As- 
suming that care is taken in the draw- 
ing. there will be no complaints. 100% 
rayon staple will stand considerably 
more draft, and will spin quite well 
with a draft of 10 to 12, although for 
single filling, where levelness of yarn 
is an essential, it is better to keep in 
the region of 6 to 7. 

After carefully working out the pro- 
duction from each operation, it may 
be found that the speeds could be in- 
creased or the material brought through 
thicker, providing that the finisher, re- 
ducer, and rover output could be in- 
creased accordingly. There is a limit 
to the speed of the unsteadied spindle, 
and attempts to run at higher speeds 
only cause more ends down and a 
lower production, owing to more fre- 
quent stoppage of the box. It should 
be remembered, that old 
boxes can be moderized and the un- 
steadied spindles replaced with a stead- 
ied type, fitted with an oil reservoir 
in the footstep rail and ball bearing 
supports at the top of the spindle and 
also in place of the usual collar. Ow- 
ing to the steadier running because 
of the bearing at the spindle top, a 
speed of 2,400 r.p.m. is quite possible. 
The productive capacity of such con- 
verted boxes is thus increased without 
requiring additional floor space. 


however, 





R.A. F. CADETS VISITS SYLACAUGA—Avondale Mills buses recently picked up 93 R.A.F. 


cadet pilots at the municipal airport in Tuscaloosa and they 


were entertained at Beverly 
Hall a barbecue chicken Dinner was served and prepared by Mrs. Dave 
Remson, Mrs. Harry McGowan, and Clarence Owens assisted by Misses Hazel Harry, Hazel 
Jones, Inez Rape, Frances Homes, Mae Clifton, Nina Skelton, Irma Horn, Vilma Cost, Zara 
Becket, Jane McGowan, Edna Kelly and Mrs. Marie Liles. Harmon Mims and his orchestra 
played and Charles Schmittberger, of Ft. McClellan and New York, sang a patriotic song 
of his own composition entitled ‘Keep ‘Em Flying After dinner the young British fliers 
toured through the Mignon Village after which they were taken through the mills. 
were the quests of Hugh M. Comer 


with dinner. 


They 
executive vice-president of Avondale. 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 





Shuttles Flying Out 


Technical Editor: 
Please send us a list of causes of shuttles 
flying out on woolen looms We are 
sionally troubled in this respect, j 
wa ake 3 tThorougn check, sO Ww 
an eliminate all possible causes 8832 


One of the most common causes of 
flying shuttles is inaccurate alignment 
of the hole worn in the picker, with 
the point of the shuttle. To check this, 
first 
inside box guide and reed. Then, slide 
the picker forward until the shuttle 
point goes fully into the hole. Notice 
whether the opposite end of the shuttle 
moves either away from or toward the 
reed. If it does, so adjust the layend 
that this movement is eliminated. 

Again, flying shuttles may be caused 
by some part of the reed being in front 
of, rather than in back of, the reed ad- 
This causes a hump, which 
shuttle out. 

Improperly mated shuttles may also 


place the shuttle firmly against 


justers. 
throws the 


give trouble, especially when some al- 
most new ones and some very old ones 
are put in the same loom. To ascertain 
whether this may be the cause of your 
trouble. lay the shuttles on a smooth, 
flat surface, then bring the tips together. 
If some are higher or lower than others, 
flying shuttles may be expected. 

Picker spindles also sometimes cause 
flying shuttles. Whenever a new picker 
is put on a loom, the loomfixer should 
make the inside end of the 
spindle centers with the picker raceway 
and the inside bearing of the spindle, 
when the spindle is tight in the outside 
spindle bracket. 


sure 


There are also numerous other causes 
of flying shuttles, many of them met 
with so infrequently that it is difficult 
to catalog them. If the suggestions 
above do not eliminate the trouble, the 
loomfixer should make a_ thorough 
check up of the loom, as this may bring 
to light some improper adjustment that 
is causing the difficulty. 


Trouble with Filling Defects 


Editor: 


Broken picks can be caused by har- 
nesses which are out of line, by ground 
warp that is either too tight or too 
slack, or by dry and harsh filling. 


Tight picks are likely to be due to 


—_—————————— 


shuttle tension; Jumps, waste, or knots 
in filling yarn; or to filling which runs 
off the top of quills and sticks between 
quill & shuttle. Loose picks can result 
from too little shuttle tension, too much 
tension on the ground warp, or loose 


crankshaft boxes. (TW 7/38) 


Trouble Keeping 
Roving Even 


Technical Editor: 

On a 38-in. finisher with 3 doffers, taking 
off 24 good ends, the rings are as follows: 
top doffer, 24 rings 18/32 in. wide; middle 
doffer, 24 rings 20/32 in. wide; bottom 
doffer, 24 rings 22/32 in. wide. Waste rings 
are both 1'/ in. wide. Top and bottom 
doffers are 12 in. in diameter; middle doffer 
is 10 in. Wire is No. 35 steel. 
Speeds are: top 12 middle 
14 turns per min.; bottom 13 turns per min. 
Our fancy is covered with straight-tooth, 
open-set, No. 28 wire, 3-3-3, 1'/4 in. 

Trouble is experienced keeping roving even, 
on all three spools. The middle spool is 
rougher than the other two at al/ times and 
on all classes of work, from 1 run to 4 run. 
stock being carded consists of 
rayon, balance carbonized wool. 
We would greatly appreciate your opinion 
as to whether or' not .these rings are the 
ones to use, whether or not the dof- 
fers are being operated at correct speeds, 
and any suggestions you could offer to rem- 
edy this difficulty. (8897) 

The three doffer system requires great 
care and attention to produce even and 
smooth roving. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that the rings be lined up 
properly; any overlapping will cause 
uneven roving between the individual 
ends. Great care must also be exercised 
in grinding so that the wire is not only 
sharp but also smooth and perfectly 
true. 

In this inquiry the figures given show 
that the top doffer turns at approxi- 
mately 37.5 ft. per min., middle doffer 
36.5 ft. per min., and bottom doffer 41 
ft. per min. From this it seems that 
the middle doffer is not getting its full 
amount of stock from the cylinder. This 
may be caused by the wire not being in 
as good working condition as that on 
the other two doffers. Or it may be the 
bottom doffer is so close to the middle 
doffer that it is brushing some of the 
stock off. If this latter is the case, it 
would also be a reason for the middle- 
doffer roving being rougher. Should this 
not be the case, and there is plenty of 
space between the middle and bottom 
doffers, we would recommend putting 
the 10-in. doffer on the top and using a 
12-in. doffer on the middle. 

The difference between the widths of 
the wire on the three doffers is all right. 


in diameter. 
turns per min.; 


Mo + of the 
tbhout 40° 


but it may be that an attempt is being 





made to take off too many good ends. 
causing an overloading of stock on the 
rings, with resultant rough and uneven 
roving. On a 48-in. card, many mill men 
advise not taking off more than 60 
good ends on roving to be spun heavier 
than 6.4 typp (4 run, 214% cut). 

Since you state that the roving of al! 
three doffers is rough, the trouble may 
be due to the card being overloaded, or 
some other condition farther back. 
Taking for granted that the cylinders 
and workers are in good condition, it 
may be that too much carding is taking 
place. Try more open settings if set- 
tings are now closer than 30 gage. Also, 
speed up the workers. 

As the doffers have No. 35 wire. we 
take it that the cylinders are covered 
with either No. 34 or No. 33 wire. In 
this case, possibly a No. 28 fancy is too 
coarse for stock containing 40% rayon. 
A stiff fancy may throw an 
amount of fly and cause the stock to lie 
unevenly on the surface of the cylinder, 
which in turn will cause uneven roving. 
You might try a No. 31 fancy bent-tooth 
4-3-5 set, 144 in. tooth. 

It is also well to check back to the 
picker room to see how the mixes are 
prepared. When running rayon wool 
blends, the rayon should first be run 
through the picker unoiled. The wool 
stock should then be run with enough 
emulsion to lubricate the stock properly 
and also to allow for moisture take-up 
of the dry rayon. After picking the 
wool, blend both stocks together and re- 
pick a sufficient number of times to 
insure proper blending. Without proper 
care being exercised in picking mixes of 
this type, no amount of care in the 
carding can insure correct roving 
weights and even yarn. 


excess 


Rayon Hosiery Shows 


Technical Editor: 
Inclosed find one full-fashioned stocking 
knitted entirely of viscose rayon. The boot 


75 den., with 20 
| woulld like to ask your opinion 
as to the cause of the horizontal streaking 
boot. (8835) 

The horizontal streaks are partial 
which the stitches are too 
The difficulty is doubtless me- 
chanical and due to uneven tension of 
the viscose rayon. This may be caused 


of this stocking is turns 


of twist. 


throughout the 


courses in 
short. 


by a worn or rough carrier tube, rusty 
snapper, cut felt in the tension box, or 
similar condition anywhere in the path 
of the yarn. Also, underwinding on the 
supply package will cause the sam 
result. 
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Fab 


7,900,000 SAND BAGS have been asked 
for by the Army, to be used in field 
fortifications. It is probable that addi- 
tional and larger procurements will be 
needed. The fabrics specified are 
osnaburgs of two classes, designated as 
Classes B and C in U. S. Army Speci- 
fication No. 6-280A. Other applicable 
specifications are Corps of Engineers 
Tentative Specifications No. T-1451A 
for bags and No. T-1452 for processing 
and mildew-proofing. 

Fabrics can be made of cotton or a 
mixture of cotton and waste, but must 
be of sufficient quality to meet require- 
ments. Fabric which affect 
appearance or serviceability are not 
allowed. and selvages must be of equal 
width and of proper tension. Color 
shall be 


color is 


defects 


otherwise specified 
unbleached: where 


unless 
natural 
specified, it shall show good fastness to 
weather when exposed for 10, 20, and 
30 days. 

Requirements of the finished fabrics 
are as follows: Class B—29% or 3914 
in.. 40x30, 8 oz. per sq. yd., strength 
of 90 lb. warp and 90 Ib. filling when 
tested by Ixlx3 grab method; Class C 

35% or 39% in., 40x28, 7 oz. per 
vd., strength of 70 lb. warp and 70 
lb. filling when tested by Ixlx3 grab. 
Weave in both cases shall be plain. 

Although not stated in the specifica- 
tion, the following gray constructions 
are approximately those required: Class 
B—30 or 40 in., 40x39, 2.28 or 1.71 yd. 
per lb., 7’s warp and 5’s filling; Class 
C—36 or 40 in., 40x28, 2.28 or 2.06 
vd.. 7.5°s warp and 5.5’s filling. Al- 
though the constructions, weights, and 
yarn sizes of two fabrics are 
nearly similar, it should be noted that 
the difference in required strengths 
would seem to permit the use of lower 


these 


vrade cotton or a higher percentage of 

vaste in Class C.| 
Bag fabric shall be 

which 


mildew-proofed 
by an agent rather 
than coats the outer surfaces of fibers, 
materially affect 

inflammability, 


penetrates, 


ind which does not 
‘lexibility, durability, 
ihsorption, or sewing qualities of the 
abrie, nor shall the processed fabric 
« greasy, sticky, or tacky at ordinary 
‘mperatures. There is no objection to 


irocessing changing the color of a 


abric, but treatments which impart 
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§ For Military Purposes 


Data on two types of osnaburgs for sand 
bags; water-repellent duck; wristlets 


colors other than light green or brown 
require approval of the contracting off- 
Processed fabrics are tested for 
effectiveness of treatment by methods 
described in Corps of Engineers Tenta- 
tive Specification No. T-1452. 


cer. 


Each bag is to be made from a 
single piece of cloth, sewn on _ two 


sides or on one side and bottom, and 
after sewing is to be turned so that 
Finished dimensions 
are to be 26% in. length and 14 in. 
width. Tolerances of plus 2 and minus 
3 in. in length, and plus 14% and minus 
1 in. in width are allowed; product of 
length times width in inches of finished 
bags shall not be less than 360 nor 
more than 382. A 24-in. tie string of 
sisal binder twine which meets require- 
ments of U. S. Army Specification No. 
13-3 shall be attached to each bag. 


seams are inside. 


COTTON DUCK with water-repellent fin- 
ish was asked for in two widths—34 
and 36 in.—by the Quartermaster Corp. 
in recent invitations. Of the narrower 
width, 2,500,000 yd. were sought, and 
of the wider, 1,800,000 yd. 
tion states the following: 

The fabric shall have minimum 
requirements of 10.2 oz. per sq. yd., 2- 
ply yarns in warp and filling, 52x42 
thread count, and 150x90 Ib. when 
tested by the 1x]1x3 grab method. Color 
shall be an approved shade of olive 


The invita- 


drab with good fastness to light and 
laundering when tested by methods 
described in Federal Specification CCC- 


T-19la, and a water-repellent finsh shall 
be applied as follows: 60 parts by 


weight of micro-crystalline parafine, 
melting point 124-125° F., 40 parts by 
weight of petrolatum, melting point 


148-150° F., and 1 to 1% parts by 
weight of copper stearate; the finished 
fabric shall contain 44% to 6% of the 
mixture, which shall be evenly applied 
so as to make certain a complete 
penetration. 

|Approximate gray construction 
required to meet finished specification: 

36 in. and 38 in., 50x44, 13/2 warp, 
13/2 filling, 11.25 oz. per sq. yd. | 


KNITTED WOOLEN WRISTLETS h a v e 
been called for in large quantities in 
recent QM bid invitations. 
listed in 
invitations, include the following: 
Stock pulled 
lower than 56s grade. 


Specifica- 


tion requirements, as QM 


Fleece or wool not 


Yarns—Two-ply, spun on _ worsted 
system. 

Physical Requirements — Circular, 
seamless, rib knit, with approximately 
1% in. expanding stitch at top and 
bottom. Finished wristlets, doubled up, 
must measure approximately 3 in. wide 
at bottom, 5 in. wide at top, and 5 in. 
No less than 12 wales and 


Weight 10 oz. per 


in length. 
20 courses per in. 
doz. pr. 

Color 


have good 


(approx.). 
Approved shade of olive drab; 
must fastness to launder- 


ing. perspiration, and weather. 





Acme photo 


Army is asking for 7,900,000 sand bags 
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LOOMFIXERS’ MANUAL 





Cotton Loomfixers’ Manual Now Available In Book Form 


IN AUGUST, 1937. when publication of 
the Cotton Section of the “Loomfixers’ 
Manual,” was started in TEXTILE 
Worip, we said: “In normal times 
there is a constant procession of men 
passing in and out of the loomfixing 
trade. On one end are the experienced 
loomfixers who have reached the age of 
retirement or who are leaving to assume 
other positions. On the opposite end, 
are the inexperienced men, mostly 
younger, entering the trade to learn it 
from the old-timers so as to be prepared 
to fill the latters’ places as needs arise. 
During the depression this parade was 
interrupted. There more than 
enough of experienced men still active 
to fill the jobs available and few novices 
came into the mills. Hence, the industry 
has lately been faced with the necessity 


were 


of training new men quickly and well. 
Many mills have established loomfixing 
Mills, schools, and would-be 
loomfixers are eager for printed in- 
structions on how to adjust, maintain, 
and repair all varieties of looms.” 
Now with all looms pounding fast 
and furious—many of them on fabrics 
for war purposes—and with no reserve 
of trained loomfixers available, there is 
a greater need than ever before for 
information on both the fundamentals 
and the finer points of loomfixing. 
Accordingly, Mr. Moberg’s articles 
on cotton loomfixing have been avail- 
able in book form prior to completion 
of the series in Textite Wortp. The 
book is published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 West 42nd St.. New York. 
under the title “Cotton Loomfixers’ 


sche vols. 


Manual.” The price is $2.50 a cepy. 

Included in this 197-page “how to” 
book giving in detail practical informa- 
tion on all important phases of fixing 
cotton looms are chapters on the follow- 
ing subjects: Loom Construction, Take- 
Up Motions, Loom-Driving and Brake 
Motions, Letoff Motions, Harness Mo- 
tions, Picking Motions, Warp Stop Mo- 
tions, Filling Stop Motions, Protector 
Motions, Automatic Filling Motions, 
Filling Feelers, Filling Cutters, Whip- 
roll Motions, Temples, Box Motions. 
Box Multipliers, and Shuttles. 

This manual has been prepared in 
such a way that it can serve as a text- 
book for instructors in loomfixing or as 
a self-study guide for those who wish 
to learn the art of loomfixing or to im- 
prove their knowledge and skill. 


WOOL SECTION—Chapter XIIJ]—Continued 


Harness Motions 


A SECTIONAL VIEW of the Crompton 
& Knowles harness motion is shown 
in Fig. W19. The top and bottom cylin- 
der gears turn in opposite directions. 
For each harness there is a_ vibrator, 
consisting of a lever, gear, and connec- 
tor. The blank 
space at one point equal to three teeth; 
opposite this another blank 


space equal to one tooth. The pattern 


vibrator gear has a 


point is 


chain is built of rolls and tubes, com- 


monly called risers and sinkers. A 


By EUGENE P. SCHREMP 


under a lever will lift the vi- 
brator so that when the top cylinder 
‘ear turns, it will engage the vibrator 
gear and lift the harness through the 
connector and jack. A sinker will al- 
low the lever to drop and engage the 
bottom cylinder gear, which will lower 
the harness through the same means. 
It should be remembered that the top 
cylinder lifts the harness and the bot- 
tom cylinder lowers it. Harness cylin- 
der gears are adjustable and can be 
moved by loosening the two set-screws. 
\ fixer should use a socket wrench on 


riser 


Fig. WI9. Harness motion for C & K looms 
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these set-screws. If an open-end wrench 
is used, there is danger of it slipping. 
and cut and bruised hands may result. 
The setting of these cylinders depends 
largely upon the type of fabric that is 
to be woven. 

If the cylinders are set even with the 
box section, the harness will be crossing 
late, with the lay close to front center. 
Moving the cylinder ahead of the box 
section will cause the harness to cross 
early. Late harness timing is used for 
hard weaves, heavy yarns, and, some- 
times, to eliminate reed cut filling. 
Early timing is used when there is 
danger of kinks. The usual practice is 
to set the loom for a late harness cross- 
ing on heavy-weight woolens. With 
light- and medium-weight fabrics, best 
results are usually secured with an 
early harness crossing, 

Fig. W20 shows a new-style lock 
knife mechanism which is used on most 
of the W types of Crompton & Knowles 
looms. The cam on the top cylinder 
shaft is adjustable and can be moved 
by loosening the two headless setscrews. 
If the harness cylinder gears are ad- 
vanced or retarded, the cam adjust- 
ment should be checked. The lock knife 
should be completely in before the first 
tooth of the bottom cylinder gear en 
gages the vibrator gear. The purpose 
of the lock knife is to hold the levers 
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down when they engage the cylinder 
gear. There should be 1/32 in. clear- 
ance between the lock knife and the 
ends of the lowered levers. The lock 
knife should not move out until the 
vibrator gears have clicked in place. 
The lock knife should also move out 
early enough completely to clear the 
ends of the vibrator levers. It is not 
good practice to advance the cylinders 
more than five teeth ahead of the box 
section. Both top and bottom cylinders 
should strike the vibrators at the same 
time. 

To time the lock-knife cam, turn the 
head motion so that the levers going up 
meet the levers going down half way. 
Turn the lock-knife cam so that the 
cam-lever roller will be at the center 
of the high part of the cam. Tighten 
the setscrews and turn the head motion 
forward and then backward to see 
whether the lock knife clears the end 
of the levers. 

The top and bottom cylinder gears 
are the same. When a gear has been 
repaired by welding, the gears should 
be reversed so that the repaired part 
of the gear will be used at the finish 
instead of at the beginning. In re- 


Cam on upper 
cylinder 
Shaft 


giveway | 
connector 


y 
Lock knife 
frame 





Fig. W20. Lock knife mechanism for 
W types of C & K looms 


moving a top cylinder gear, the hand- 
wheel fixer should pull off with a 
wheel puller. Marking the position of 
the lock knife cam will save time in 
re-assembling. Cylinder gears should 
he changed when the teeth become dam- 
aged; otherwise harness skips will re- 
sult. 

When making any 
head motion, a loomfixer should be cer- 
tain that all parts are worknig cor- 
rectly before he leaves the loom. With 
fancy work, using a large number of 
harness, skips are sometimes hard to 
distinguish in the cloth, and may run 
for some time before they are noticed. 

Vibrator gears should be inspected 
when a new warp is put in. If all the 
harnesses are lowered, the teeth on the 
bottom can easily be seen. Care should 
be taken in removing a vibrator, as the 


repairs on the 
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Fig. W21. Gages for checking levers 
and connectors 


evener comb is made of cast iron and 
the teeth are likely to break if the 
lever is twisted. 

To remove a vibrator properly, the 
harnesses should be raised. Determine 
which vibrator is to be removed and 
lower it by turning the gear with a 
screw-driver. This will raise the drop 
weight, and it can easily be lifted and 
hooked by the latch. A long screw- 
driver should be inserted between the 
lifted vibrator connector and those that 
are down, so that the connector will 
rest on the round part of the blade. 
Turning the head-motion handwheel 
and prying slightly with the 
driver will lift the connector from the 
harness jack. 


screw- 


When a vibrator is removed from 
a loom that has only run a_ short 
time, it may be necessary to insert 


a screwdriver in the slot at the end 
of the connector, and open it slightly. 
The slot should be closed to its 
original position before replacing. The 
heel shell should be turned by removing 
the cap screws at each end and loosen- 
ing the capscrew in the heel-stud bush- 


Fig. W22. Chainshaft holder 
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ing. The vibrator can now be removed 
by lifting it at the heel and pulling it 
straight back. 

The lever is taken apart by driving 
out the two rivets in the vibrator gear. 
\ pin punch of the same diameter of 
the rivets should be used to 
them. New rivets of the proper length 
should be used for replacements. Care 
should be taken to strike the rivets and 
not the lever or connector. The vi- 
brator gear must turn freely and not 
bind at any point. All vibrators should 
be kept in perfect alignment; other- 
wise the vibrator gears will not mesh 
properly with the cylinders. 
shown in Fig. W21]1 are furnished by 
the loom builders to check the 
and connectors. If the vibrator run 
is worn, it should be replaced. The 
levers can be bent slightly to fit the 
gage. The vibrators should rise and 
fall in unison and not bind at any point. 

Fig. W22 shows the new style chain- 
shaft holder. Vertical adjustments are 
made by adjusting screws in top of the 
chainshaft bearing. With a bar of chain 
rolls under the vibrator run, adjust the 
shaft so that there will be 1/32 in. 
clearance between the teeth of the top 
cylinder and the vibrator gear. Care 
should be taken to have the chainshaft 
level so that the gears will have the 
same clearance at each end. The clear- 
ance between the vibrator gears and the 
bottom cylinder is controlled by the 
vertical position of the evener comb. 
This is set correctly when the head mo- 
tion is assembled. 

It should be remembered that raising 
or lowering the chainshaft 
vibrator is in a raised 
changes the position of the ends of the 
lever at the lock knife. 


remove 


Gages 


levers 


while a 


position also 
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FIXING HOSIERY MACHINES 





CIRCULAR MACHINES — Chapter XIV. Davis Rubber Lay-In 


IN THE EVOLUTION of self-supporting 
anklets and half-socks with elastic tops. 
at first, rubber thread or Lastex, was 
inserted in courses at the 
upper edge of the top and was with- 
drawn after knitting had progressed for 
1% to 1 in. As the rubber was run under 
tension, and the courses ran only a 
short distance and not the entire length 
of the ribbed top, there was too much 


successive 


pressure at one place on the leg. which 
irritated the skin. Also, the presence 
of the rubber thread caused the top to 
contract more at the top edge, which 
presented a ragged unsightly appear- 
ance. To overcome this, a rubber lay-in 
device was developed for feeding elastic 
yarn so that the same number of courses 
would be distributed the full length of 
the ribbed top as shown in Fig. 30. 
without causing the fabric to contract 
excessively. The device was developed 
and patented by Robert E. Davis. With 
slight alterations, it can be applied to 
all standard makes of ribbers, as well 
as to knitting 
diameter (3%4 in.) cylinders. 


machines with larger 

Ribbed tops are knit in continuous 
succession and later separated by cut- 
ting apart. or by pulling out the selvage 
thread. Each top of a tuck 
stitch welt, 
which prevents raveling and forms the 


consists 
course, Or a one-course 
top edge when the tops are separated. 
a loose course for topping, and a top- 


pers margin. At the beginning of each 


Fig. C33. Davis rubber lay-in applied 


T Fidelity ribber 


Fidelity Machine Ce 
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By JULIAN W. HUGHES 


Method of anchoring 
rubber at top 


loid in spirals 


Anchored by virtue of -----}------- 
Joining leg 





Fig. C30. Rubber yarn is anchored in 
welt or tuck stitch course and spirals 
through length of top 


top. the rubber yarn is inlaid and an- 
chored securely during the knitting of 
the tuck stitch course. After the rubber 
is anchored, it is inlaid spirally between 
a succession of regular knitting courses 
for the full length of the top, through 
the loose course, and into the topper’s 
margin where it can be automatically 
withdrawn, clipped, and held out of 
action until the beginning of the next 
top. Figs. C30 and C31 illustrate how 
the inlaying is done on a _ three-feed 
ribber. In Fig. 31% it will be observed 
that the rubber thread, R, is interlocked 
11. 10 and 
every three courses of regular knitting. 

Since the 


in the wales 9, 12 between 


rubber thread is laid in 











rig. C31. 


-ked in wale: 


Rubber yarn R, inter 


between every three courses, instead of 
between all courses, substantially the 
same amount of rubber can be laid in 
the full length of the top as formerly 
was laid in an inch, thus distributing 
the pressure more evenly on the wearer’s 


leg. And by virtue of the more even 
distribution of rubber, contraction of 


the top is more uniform and eliminates 
puckering at the top edge. 

If rubber thread is laid in on a rib- 
ber with standard sized cylinder, the 
knitted tube will contract to less than 
normal diameter when stitches are cast 
off the needles. This not only makes 


the top too tight, but causes puckering 
where the top joins the leg of the hose. 





Fig. C32. Rubber yarn inlaid be- 
tween cylinder and dial needles: 
(a) under tension on the ribber, 


(b) off the needles 


By using a larger than normal cylinder 


with. of the same number of 


course, 
needles, the fabric comes off the needles 
approximately the same size as that 


knit on the ordinary ribber. 

For example, to equip a ribber knit- 
tops for a 220-needle half-hose 
machine with the lay-in device, it is 
necessary to supply the ribber with a 
5\-in. diameter cylinder, instead of the 


ting 


34%-in. cylinder, and more 
must be put on the rubbe 
thread, rather than as little as possible 
which formerly the The 
5¥-in. cylinder ribber will have 110 
110 in the 


customary 
tension 


was case. 


needles in the eylinder and 
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dial. just as in the standard 3'-in. 
ribber. The only difference is wider 
spacing of the needles in the larger 
evlinder and dial. 

In Fig. C32, 9 and 10 represent dial 
stitches, and 11 and 12 represent cylin- 
der stitches. The line, R, indicates the 
relative position of the rubber yarn; 
Fig. C32a shows the fabric and rubber 
on the cylinder under tension, and Fig. 
(32b shows the same fabric after it is 
off the cylinder and has contracted. 
Fig. C33 shows the lay-in attachment 
as applied to the Fidelity ribber. 

When the lay-in attachment is prop- 


erly installed—set to feed efficiently. 
and timed corrected—it is necessary to 
make only occasional adjustments for 
normal wear. The clipping knife must 
be kept sharper than would be neces- 
sary for clipping other yarns because 
rubber cannot be clipped with a dull 
blade. Some fixers state that the knife 
cuts better if lubricated with glycerine. 

The lay-in attachment is set to feed 
the rubber thread just over the verbe 
of the needle cylinder and just below 
the dial in order to lay the rubber 
between the wales of the cylinder and 
dial needles. It is timed to feed so that 


one complete course will be anchored 
by one complete course of tuck stitches 
or welt. 

When rubber thread is being inlaid 
on a ribber with 54%-in. cylinder, or a 
knitting machine with 3%4-in. cylinder, 
such as Scott & Williams K-G or B-5 
model, only enough tension should be 
put on the rubber so that the tube will 
contract to about 214-in. width when it 
comes off the needles. It is obvious 
that more tension can be used on the 
larger cylinder than on the smaller 
cylinder, making both about the same 
size off the needles. 


FULL-FASHIONED MACHINES—Chapter XIII. Friction Rods and Boxes 


THE FRICTION RODS (splicing shafts) 
wear rapidly unless they are kept clean 
and properly lubricated. When the 
bearings in which the rods slide become 
worn so as to allow the friction rods to 
he warped by the friction load of the 
boxes, they should be replaced with new 
Special tools for this work 
can be obtained from the machine 
builders for the older type of machines 
in which the friction rod bearings were 
not bushed. Loose friction rods some- 
times cause the friction boxes to impart 
a rocking motion to the carrier rods, 
thus making bad selvages. If castor oil 
is used on the friction rods, it is best 
not to wipe off the old oil; however, the 
advantage of friction grease is that it 
allows the rods to be kept clean. Best 
practice is to clean and apply a small 
amount of grease to each box at the 
beginning of each work period of 4 hr. 
\fter applying the grease to the rods, 
the boxes (unlocked) should be moved 
back and forth several times to spread 
the grease evenly; and then the boxes 
should be locked and moved a short dis- 
tance to determine the amount of fric- 
tion on each box. It is unsafe to run a 
machine when any locked box cannot be 
moved by hand, When a machine has 
heen idle for a few hours, it should 
started until the boxes are 
lreshly greased, as the seizure of a friec- 


bushings. 


never be 


tion box on the friction rod may cause a 
istly Coulier smash. In making connec- 
us of armored hose for the water- 
ed friction shaft. just enough of the 
re covering should first be removed to 

w for the hose clamps. 


FRICTION BOXES having worn end bear- 
:s will over-run their normal stopping 
positions and cramp on the friction rod 


‘er their carriers contact the stops. 
is overloading the machine. With 


ne types of friction boxes, when the 
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end bearings wear. the housing should 
be replaced; other types, including 
those of the split type, may be re- 
bushed. Unless both the friction rods 
and boxes are kept in good condition, 
bad selvages will be formed and the 
Coulier cam and gears will 
damaged or destroyed. 

It is important that the malleable 
iron shoes be long enough to fit the 
box; any lost motion there causes a 
loss of carrier lead and uncertainty as 
to the position of the carriers at the 
end of the Coulier stroke; and when a 
friction leather gets loose on a shoe, 
it has the same effect as a short shoe. 
When a carrier rod rebounds, the shoes 
should be removed from that carrier’s 
friction box to make sure the leathers 
are not loose, glazed, or worn until the 


soon be 


rivets have come in contact with the 
friction rod. Glazing of leathers is 


usually caused by the use of too little 
friction grease. No definite directions 
can be given as to the amount of fric- 
tion grease to use, since that depends 
on the condition of the friction leathers 


and other variables. It is, however, an 


important matter which must be learned .- 


by experience. On Reading machines 
having  friction-box 
screws should be kept in adjustment to 
allow a full stroke of the carrier rods, 
but to prevent an overrun or twisting of 
the carrier boxes. 


stops, the stop 


FRICTION LEATHERS should be replaced 
when from stock of the same 
thickness as the original, and the thick- 
ness must be uniform to obtain a full 
bearing surface on the friction rods. To 


worn 


remove the old leathers, since the shoes 
are thin and may be broken by care- 
less handling, it is best to lay the shoes 
on the bench flat side down, against a 
stop at one end of the shoe; then from 


the other end drive a narrow cold chisel 





14 in. wide is recommended—between 
the leather and shoe to cut off the rivets. 
Hold the chisel at such an angle as not 
to cut into the shoe. The headed ends 
of the rivets will punch out of the shoe 
easily. The shoes should then be thor- 
oughly cleaned to remove all trace of 
glue or oil by burning or boiling in 
caustic soda—for the latter method, 
take the same precautions as recom- 
mended for cleaning jacks. The follow- 
ing directions for replacing friction 
leathers are quoted from the January, 
1934, issue of the Reading Record. 

“Le Page’s glue or water glass (sili- 
cate of soda, concentrated solution) may 
be used for this purpose. If glue is used 
it should be heated so as to flow freely 
and applied to the surfaces of the 
leather and iron after they have been 
roughed with a file or rasp. Two or 
more coats of glue should be applied, 
then placing apiece of {8-in. red or 
shafting against the leather, they should 
be clamped in a vise and the glue 
allowed to set for at least 24 hr. 

“If water glass is used, see that the 
parts are free from oil, because oil will 
neutralize the effect of the water glass. 
Thus it can be seen that friction leathers 
that have been pulled out in service but 
are still serviceable cannot be replaced 
with this substance. When putting in 
new leathers by this means. clean the 
cast-iron shoe thoroughly and rough the 
surfaces of both shoe and leather, coat 
each surface with water glass, clamp in 
vise as before, and let set at least 24 hr.” 

After drilling for the 
leather should be counterbored for the 
rivet heads so they will lie s2 in. below 
the surface of the leather after the rivets 


rivets. the 


are secured, It is best to file the headed 
ends of the rivets down flush with the 


outer surface of the shoe so as not to 
interfere with the friction springs when 
they are locked. 
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THE 1941 annual production of rayon in 
the United States surpassed all pre- 
vious records by a wide margin. accord- 
ing to the Rayon Organon, published by 
the Textile Economics Bureau. Stanley 
B. Hunt. editor. Total domestic produc- 
tion of rayon (yarn plus staple fiber) 
in 1941 amounted to 573,230.000 Ib.. an 
increase of 22% over the previous rec- 
ord of 471,170.000 Ib. in 1940. Table I 
shows a comparison of rayon produc- 
tion data for recent years. 

New all-time production highs were 
“the order of the day” for all divisions 
of the industry 1941. 
Rayon filament yarn production at 451.- 
204.000 lb. was 16% greater than the 
1940 output, the previous record year. 
Both the 
the acetate branches of the yarn indus- 
try achieved new production records 
of 287.459.000 Ib. and 163,745.000 Ib. 
respectively. The 1941 domestic produc- 
tion of staple fiber at 122,026,000 Ib. 
compared with an output of 81,098,000 
lb. in 1940. an increase of 50% ; 


rayon during 


viscose-cuprammonium and 


marked 
gains were made in the production ot 
both viscose and acetate staple fiber. 

The 194] 
rayon likewise was a new all-time high 
with a total of 586,016,000 Ib.. an in- 
crease of 20% over the previous 1940 
Of this 1941 consumption fig- 
ure, 452.390.000 lb. were rayon filament 
133.626.000 Ib. represented 
rayon staple fiber available (domestic 


domestic consumption of 


record. 
yarn and 


production plus imports). 


Still Another Record for Rayon 


New all-time highs set in 1941 








by domestic output and consumption 


The 1941 consumption of rayon fila- 
ment yarn at 452,390,000 lb. was 16% 
above the previous record set a year ago. 
Both the viscose-cuprammonium and 
acetate divisions reached new levels. 


The consumption and production of 
rayon filament yarn was _ essentially 
equal in 1941, because the demand was 
limited entirely by what the industry 
could produce. The stocks of rayon 





TABLE I—United States Rayon Production in Millions 


194] 1940 

Rayon Filament Yarn. 451.2 390.1 

Rayon Staple Fiber. . . 122.0 81.1 

BPs cha saxes 973.2 471.2 
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RAYON PRODUCTION 
Arithmetic or Regular Scale 


Equal vertical distances 
| show egua/ amounts of change 


of Pounds 
1939 1938 1937 1936 1930 
328.6 257.6 321.7 277.6 27.3 
51.3 29 9 20.2 12.3 0.4 


379.9 287.5 341.9 


289.9 127.7 
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TABLE II—Distribution of Domestic Rayon Yarn Shipments by Trades 


Other 
Hosiery Knit 
Ibs me, Ibs Y, 


1925 10.7 2 10.5 20 
1926 10.3 20 15.0 29 
1927 lo. <% BO 28.9 34 
1928 aT 32.9 37 
1929 8.8 16 3.7 3 

1930 16.5 145 38.0 34 
1931 2a. 14 18.7 31 
1932 19.0 13 38.0 25 
1933 i720 6S 11.3 20 
1931 14.1 ; 39.9 21 
1935 4.7 6 | 47.9 19 
1936 16.3 ee i) Es ae 

1937 12.6 ) 38.9 15 
1938 14.1 ? 39.6 14 
1939 16.2 4 | 49.9 LJ 
1910 16.4 4 54.0 14 
1941 25.9 6 a .9 613 


Broad Narrow Miscel- 
Woven Woven laneous 
Ibs. % | Ibs. om Ibs. q 
26.1 50 9 9 ) 2? 6 5 
21:2 42 o-2 f 26 6 
Si «S77 eS f 1.6 5 
Ses Be Soe , 1.7 5 
5.4 39 3:3 I 5.4 5 
95 4 30 3 16 J 
79.6 49 1.0 2 6.2 I 
81.6 56 39 2 6.3 £ 
141.3 6 5:5 2 5.9 3 
i3i .3 68 1.8 2 1.6 2 
i7.5. 71 ee 2 5.4 2 
217.0 73 §.2 3 1.9 2 
202.5 6 7.4 ' 1.3 2 
209.3 76 6.7 2 1.1 1 
278.6 7 9 | 3 5. 2 
304.4 8 8.2 2 Da 2 
349.3 7 10.5 2 $8 2 


(Millions of pounds and percent) 


Sub-Total Sub-Total Total 
Knit Woven Shipments 

Ibs. ; ( lbs. ' 5 lbs. J 
aie 3 29.0 55 52 ¢§ 100 
25.3 4 3.4 51.3. 100 
55.6 54 | 34.8 41 || 85.0 100 
17.6 54 | 35.7 41 || 88.0 100 
62.5. os 18.5 42 || 116.4 100 
54.5 49 52.5 47 || 111.6 100 
69.8 45 | 79.6 5 | 155.6 100 
57.0 38 88.5 58 jj 151.8 100 
58.3 28 146.8 69 || 210.9 100 
54.0 28 | 136.1 70 || 194.7 100 
62.6 25 | 184.7 73 || 252.7 100 
67.3 22 225.2 76 || 297.3 100 
51.5 19 209.9 79 || 266.2 100 
S3.4 20 | 216-0 70 2i3a.0 100 
66.1 18 287.7 80 || 359.6 100 
70.4 18 312.6 80 388.7 [OU 
$3.8 19 | 359:8 79 || 452.4 100 
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1928 3929 1930 1931 1932 1933 19314 

Total Fine Deniers 

112 denier and finer) . 9.9 0 es 14.2 19.1 26.0 26.4 26.8 
Total Medium Deniers 

113-162 denier) 74.0 72.9 Teed 69 0 64.8 62.38 59.5 62 
Total Coarse Deniers 

163 denier and coarser ) 16.1 15.6 14.1 11.9 9.2 10 $8 S.. 7 
Average Denier Spun.... . Data not available 135 140 


TABLE II]—Classification of Domestic Yarn Production by Denier Size in Percent 
1935 


21.0 


16.9 


1939 19140 


1941 


1936 1937 1938 


~~ 


24.3 25.5 G2.2 32.0 SA.) F.: 


61:7 60:4 53.9 52:4 52.9 51.9 
14.0 14.1 13.9 14.9 13.0 15.8 
136 134 129 124 123 125 





yarn in the hands of rayon yarn pro- 
ducers both at the beginning and the 
end of 1941 amounted to only a few 
days’ supply. 

The imports of rayon staple fiber for 
consumption in 1941 were lower than 
in 1940, the figures being 11,600,000 Ib. 
and 17.736.000 lb. respectively. Im- 
ports since the middle of 1941 have been 
negligible, and the outlook is for little 
or no imported staple. 


AS COMPARED with previous years, 
rayon yarn consumption by principal 
consuming industries, shown in Table 
II, showed two significant changes dur- 
ing the year 1941. One change was the 
larger consumption of rayon yarn by 
the hosiery industry. The greater use 
of rayon yarn in hosiery resulted from 
the cessation of raw silk imports from 
Japan in August and subsequent events 
which led to the institution of the pres- 


ent silk substitution program whereby 
rayon yarn is allocated to former silk 
users. Upwards of 9,000,000 Ib. of 
rayon yarn were consumed by the full- 
fashioned hosiery industry during 1941. 

A second important 1941 change in 
distribution occurred in the acetate di- 
visions’ shipments to “other knit” trades, 
the principal one of which was warp 
knitting. The yarn so consumed went 
not only to the underwear trade, but 
also to the increasingly-popular jersey 
outerwear trade. 


A SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENT jin the 
production of viscose-cuprammonium 
yarn during 1941 was the reversal of 
the general trend to finer denier yarns 
which has prevailed over recent years. 


The average denier of the viscose- 
cuprammonium yarn production _ in- 


creased from 132 denier in 1°40 to 139 
denier in 1941. But it should be noted 


that although the per cent of total yarn 
production represented by the fine 
denier yarns (112 denier and finer) 
declined from 29.2% in 1940 to 26.5% 
in 1941, actually the poundage output 
of the finer yarns was greater in 1941 
because total viscose-cupra yarn pro- 
duction increased substantially from 
1940 to 1941. The increased output of 
heavier deniers in 1941 reflected, among 
other things, the growing output of 
heavier denier, high-tenacity yarns for 
truck and airplane tires, and self-seal- 
ing gasoline tanks for combat aircraft. 

The over-all industry rayon produc- 
tion (Table IV) does not show the shift 
to heavier deniers as markedly as is 
indicated by the viscose-cuprammonium 
data. The acetate yarn produced con- 
tinued to emphasize the finer denier 
yarns, thus tending to neutralize the 
heavier denier trend of the 
cuprammonium process yarn. 


viscose- 





TABLE IV—Basic Annual U. S. Rayon Data (in thousands of pounds; percentages in italics) 
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Domestic Production | Total Domes- 
eit ence Domes- tic : Available 
Yr. tic Im- Con- Ex- Domestic for Yr 
Viscose Cupra Acetate Total Ship- | Ports | sump- |Perts Production Imports Consump- 
& Nitro ments tion tion 
191] 363 100 363 100 315} 1,800) 9-115 1911 
1912; 1,111 100).. , 1,111 100)) 1,117) 1,750} 2,867 1912 
1913, 1,816 100 | 1,816 100 1,566 2,430) 3,996 1913 
1914) 2,422 100 | 2,422 100) 2,444! 2,740 5,184 1914 
1915) 3.885 100 | 3,885 100 4,107) 2,450 6,557 1915 
1916 5,778 100 | 5,778 100\| 5,741) 900) 6,641 1916 
1917; 6,544 100 | 6,544 100 6,429 370 6,799 United States production and 1917 
1918} 5,846 100)..... | 5,846 100}| 5,827 180 6,007 imports of rayon staple fiber 1918 
1919) 8.228 99.4 50 «=60.6| ~8,278 100)} 8,219) 1,072 9,29] before 1928 were either non- 11919 
1920, 10,005 98.8 120 1.2} 10,125 100 7,238] 1,480) 8,718 existent or nominal. 11920 
1921} 14,866 99.2 120 0.8) 14,986 100)|| 16,475] 3,276} 19.751 1921 
1922} 23,947 99.6 120 0.4| 24,067 100)| 22,631) 2,116) 24,747 1922 
1923) 34,839 99.7 120 0.3| 34,959 100|| 29,529) 3,029) 32,558 1923 
1924) 36,208 99.7 120 0.3) 36,328 100)| 40,289) 1,954) 42,243 est: Estimated. 1924 
1925, 49,429 96.8) 1,620 3.2| 51,049 100) 52.836] 5.4 41) 58,277) 148 11925 
1926) 60,073 95.8) 2,620 4.2) 62,693 100)|} 51,284) 9,345) 60,629) 400 1926 
1927; 70,408 93.2) 5,147 6.8) 75,555 100)}) 85 ,021)15,034) 100,055) 401 1927 
1928) 91,232 93.8) 6,000 6.2) 97,232 100] 7,984)12,144) 100,128 196 165 45.2 200 54.8 365 =100/1928 
1929}112,954 93.0) 8,445 7.0/121,399 100)| 116,410)15,055) 131,465) 223) 900) «=25.8| 1,486 74.2) 1,936 1001929 
1930/117,543 92.3) 9,790 = 7.7/127,333 100)) 111,627) 6,340) 117,967, 345 350 40.4) 518 59.6! 868 100|1930 
1931/135,249 89.6) 15,630 10.4/150,879 100)| 155,556} 1,804) 157,360) 314 880 55.2 715 44.8! 1,595 100/1931 
1932)116,379 86.4, 18,291 13.6)134,670 100)| 151,838! 197) 152,035) 653); 1,100 33.4) 2,196 66.6| 3,296 100\1932 
1933)172,402 80.8! 41,096 19.2|213,498 100|| 210,949} 934) 211,883)1,110 2,100 38.8) 3,320 61. 9| 5,420 100)1933 
1934)170,307 81.8) 38,014 18.2\208,321 100); 194,694) 77) 194,771/2,509]| 2,200 90.9 221 =9.1| 2,421 4100/1934 
1935/202,010 78.4) 55,547 21.6/257,557 100)| 252,650 26] 252 ,676/2,219 1,600 75.8| 1,461 24.2) 6,061 100)1935 
1936)214,926 77.4) 62,712 22.6|277,638 100)| 297,347) 255] 297,602|1.813|| 12,300 49.2|12,721 50.8) 25,021 100}1936 
1937/239,316 74.4) 82,365 25.6/321,681 100)| 266,202 872) 267 ,074/1, 397 20,244 49.6/20,614 450.4) 40,858 100\1937 
1938)181,470 70.4) 76,155 29.6/257,625 100)| 273,800) 262) 274.062)1,457/| 29,861 56.2/23,197 43.8] 53,058 100/1938 
1939/231,283 70.4) 97,342 29.6/328,625 100|| 359,572 176; 359, 748)1,879)| 51,314 52.0!47,403 48.0) 98,717 100|1939 
1940/257,124 65.9]132,947 34 1\390,072 100) 388,684 15} 388,729/1,498)| 81,098 81.8]17,736 18.2) 98,834 100/1940 
| " est. est. est. 
(941/287 ,459 63.7|163,745 36.3/451,204 100'| 452.383 7) 452,390/3,200/'122,026 91.3|/11,600 8.7/133,626 
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40¢ Minimum Wage for Cotton and 
Related Industry 


A unanimous recommendation of a 40¢ minimum hourly 
wage for textile workers was filed with Wage-Hour Admin- 
istrator Thomas W. Holland Jan. 22, by Textile Industry 
Committee No. 39 (covering cotton, rayon, silk and some 
further processing), after the shortest hearing on the Divi- 
sion’s record. This committee was the third for that section 
of the industry defined as “textiles” since the Wage-Hour 
Law became operative. The first set 32¢ and the second 
374o¢. On Jan. 30, the Administrator set a hearing on the 
recommendation for Feb. 20, 10 a.m., Room 3114, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


Congressional Style Show 


Behind closed doors, a House subcommittee on agricultural 
appropriations served as a select audience one day last 
month for the only style show ever held as part of Congres- 
sional hearings. It was all in the interest of economy, science, 
and the Agriculture Department’s Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Pretty girls from the Bureau demonstrated new styles and 
new creations in cotton to illustrate the Bureau’s work and 
to support its request for continued financial support. One 
appeared in a “victory outfit” for women, a weatherproof, 
trousered affair resembling a ski suit. Then there was an 
outfit for farm girls who will operate tractors in the place 
of men off to the war, a mechanic’s costume and a new type 
of peaked collapsible “coolie” hat. 


May Be No More Nylon for Civilian Use 


Newspaper despatches from Washington dated Jan. 29 
carried a forecast that there would soon be a complete 
allocation of Nylon for military purposes. Directly affected 
will be manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery who have 
found Nylon their best raw material. Possible increase in 
hosiery use of fine rayon yarns will spread the effect of this 
restriction into those fields which normally use fine rayons 


as there will not be enough fine rayon to go around. 


Previously the DuPont company had discontinued the 
manufacture of certain deniers from 37 to 195 which nor- 
mally went to non-hosiery uses, and had withdrawn its 46 
and 70-denier hosiery yarns from shipping schedules, re- 
placing these deniers with the 30-denier in order to in- 
crease yardage of its current available raw material. Still 
earlier in the month the DuPont company had announced 
a reduction of 20% in the allotments of Nylon for hosiery 
mills and a reduction of 40% for weavers. It is understood 
that the Government is recognizing the need for protecting 
its parachute supplies and that Nylon is the logical fiber to 
eke out the existing limited supplies of silk. 


Full-Fashioned Mills May Get War Work 


Despatches from Charlotte, N. C. quote Taylor R. Dur- 
ham, executive secretary of the Southern Hosiery Manu- 
facturers Association, as having found approval in Wash- 
ington circles for the proposition that full-fashioned hosiery 
plants, restricted by limitations on yarn supplies. be con- 
sidered as prospective assembly plants for military goods. 
He believes the employees engaged in the delicate work o! 
producing women’s full-fashioned and seamless hosiery, 
could readily be trained to the job of assembling precision 
instruments, gas masks, etc. The future of the full- 
fashioned hosiery machines, isolated by this turn in events, 
remains a very real concern to the full-fashioned hosiery 
There are estimated to be installed about 
16.000 of these machines, worth, after depreciation, about 
$150,000.000. 


manu fact urers, 


New Cooperative Research Plan 
Announced 


The Executive Committee of the Textile Research Insti- 
tute, Inc., after several conferences with the Scientific Ad- 
visory Committee of the Textile Foundation, has developed 
a plan for a new type of cooperative researches in the indus- 
will supplement the type of cooperative re- 
under way. whereby a specific subject 


try. These 
searches. already 
has been chosen, and subscriptions to the research on that 
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IN BEACH TOWELS background for 
bathing beauties suntanning at Miami Beach, Florida. 


LAN BRESTEM 


CANN form a striking 


subject solicited from a large number of mills interested 
in It. 

Under the new plan, a relatively small group of mills 
in any of the various divisions of the industry may get to- 
vether under the auspices of the Textile Research Institute 
and agree to subscribe a certain amount of money each year 
for at least a predetermined length of time for the prosecu- 
tion of research on problems affecting the specific branch 
of the industry concerned. A committee appointed on behalf 
of the subseribing companies will confer with Dr. Milton 
Harris. director of textile research for both the Institute 
and the Foundation, and after consultation with the Execu- 
tive Committee of the former, a program for the coverage of 
that particular research will be outlined. During the period 
through which this program is continued, the committee 
representing the contributors will continue to serve in an 
advisory capacity. 

\ny manufacturers learning 
possibilities under this plan are invited to write to Edward 
T. Pickard. executive secretary. Textile Research Institute. 
10 FE. 40th Street, New York, 


interested in more about 


Palm Beach Suits Advance 75c 


Phe Goodall Co., on 
the price of the standard Palm Beach suit to a basis of 
$19.60 at retail, an increase of 75¢. Up to March 1 the 
wholesale price will be $11.30, and after March 1 it will 
be $11.70. No price changes were made on the Goodall 
tropic weight, Goodall tropic weight de luxe, Sunfrost and 


s 
VI} 


Jan. 29, announced an increase in 


ringweave lines. 


Bigelow War Sales Division 


lhe organization of a Bigelow-Sanford “War Sales Di- 
vision” was announced recently by the Bigelow-Sanford Car- 
pet Co. It has been established for the purpose of securing 


war material contracts and sub-contracts from Government 
agencies and private industry. A group of 35 experienced 
men from Bigelow’s regular sales staff has been formed into 
t new division and these men have received specialized 


t 


ning at the company’s plants at Thompsonville, Conn.. 
aid Amsterdam, N. Y. They are now combing the country 
war orders on textiles and related products. At a recent 
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LOCKHEED P-38 
said to be “World's 













OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. 


Mstest Plane} 7 


Room of 554 cards stripped by Abington Vacuum System 


Vacuum Stripping means 


MORE and BETTER 
card room production! 


Under today’s war conditions it has become 
vitally necessary to GET THE MOST OUT 
OF EXISTING MACHINERY. Abington 
Automatic 100% Vacuum Stripping makes this 
possible in the card room because: 


1. It strips MUCH FASTER, keeping cards in 
production for a definite gain of 4% or more. 


2. It assures MAXIMUM EFFECTIVENESS 
OF FIBRE SEPARATION. Card wire 
points remain sharp because stripping is done 
without brush action on the wires. 


3. It FURTHER ENHANCES PRODUCT 
QUALITY because the rapid, automatic 
stripping operation often makes it possible 
to use an extra stripping per shift, as addi- 
tional Quality Insurance. 


4. It RELEASES MAN-POWER, because 
stripping is accomplished with 60% to 90% 
less labor hours. 


USED BY 700 MILLS ON COTTON & WOOL 


( Note—On wool, the benefits are fully as great) 


Process Waste Collecting 


The Abington Vacuum piping also 
serves as a complete Waste Collecting 
System, delivering all material to a 
central waste house. View at right 
shows Waste Station for top flats, 
comber noil, etc., while lower view 
shows flexible down-take for cleaning 
under machines, sweeping, etc. Saves 
collecting and cleaning costs, and pro- 
motes improved cleanliness of machin- 
ery and aisles. 


REQUEST ILLUSTRATED STRIPPER CATALOG 


ABINGTON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
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| NEWS OF THE MONTH 


PRIZE POETRY PRINTS are one of the season's novelties: sponsored 
by Folker Fabrics, Inc., and designed by Samuel B. Schaeffer. The 
theme of each of the |! patterns on Mellowesve crepe is a well- 
known American poem. Above is shown the page in a promotional 
booklet featuring ''The Raven'' by Edgar Allen Poe. With each 
dress of these fabrics goes a little booklet (shown in foreground) 
containing the poem. The fabrics are woven of North American 
Rayon. 





meeting the group chose the apt slogan “Keep “Em Weav- 
ing.” 

Despite the fact that regular rug and carpet business may 
be curtailed, it is hoped that the heavy production schedule 
enjoyed during 1941 will be maintained at approximately the 
same rate this year. Research departments of the company 
have been working on the development of new products 
which will contribute to this program. 


“Mrs. Typical Consumer” 


Mrs. Typical Consumer for 1942 was Mrs. Clarence C. 
Cox of Greenville, S. C., whose husband is in the shipping 
control department of the Judson Mills there. This national 
title is bestowed annually by the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. Mrs. Cox went to New York on her first air- 
plane trip and was met at LaGuardia Field by various city 
officials. She was outfitted in a complete wardrobe by 
Harpers Bazaar, and later was a guest of the association 


| at its annual meeting. 


To Make Nylon Parachutes 


Atlantic Rayon Corp., Providence, R. I., has formed a new 
company to manufacture Nylon parachutes. The company, 
known as the Atlantic Parachute Corp. is setting up a plant 
in property owned by Atlantic Rayon in Lowell, Mass. 
Arrangements have been made with the Pioneer Parachute 
Co., South Manchester, Conn., to give the new company the 
technical and engineering assistance necessary to organiza- 
tion. Atlantic Rayon Corp. owns 60% of the stock and 
Pioneer, 40%. Contracts for sewing machinery and other 
equipment have already been placed and key personnel for 
the new company are being picked out and are receiving 
preliminary training at Pioneer’s plant. 


Henderson Scores “Parity” in Price Bill 


Leon Henderson, Price Administrator, when speaking 
at the fifteenth annual convention of the Wholesale Dry 
Goods Institute in New York on Jan. 21, scored the pro- 
visions of the then-pending price control bill which related 
to farm products and which barred ceilings on such prod- 
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ishing cannot oper- 
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A soaring plane. ..a rumbling tank 
...a mighty battleship . . . 


And back of these mighty weap- 
ons of War are MEN! 


Men—to be clothed in olive drab 
or Navy blue. Men—to be kept 
warm with flannel shirts, thick 
wool socks and warm wool blank- 
ets. Men—to work in tropic heat 
in cool cotton ducks. Men—to 
float from the sky with para- 
chutes of silk. 


Textiles for Victory! 


Mill men call it the biggest job 
the Textile Industry has ever been 
called upon to do. It demands all- 
out production from every machine 
to deliver all the clothing and sup- 
plies required by the Army and 
the Navy, plus the essential tex- 
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Butterworth 


rRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STAYTTS ARMY 


Ramparts We Watch 


tiles needed by a free people fight- 
ing the battle of production. 


It takes ceaseless watch over exist- 
ing mechanical equipment to 
detect advanced symptoms of a 
let-down in speed or quality of 
production... to seize every oppor- 
tunity to improve, repair and 
replace obsolete equipment. 


These are the ramparts we watch! 


Since 1820, we have developed and 
built machinery for the Wet End 
of Textile Finishing. Today, we are 
doing our utmost to furnish ma- 
chinery to the Industry to meet its 
present need. Let our experience 
serve you. 

H W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO 
Main Office and Works, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N. C 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
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The Reliable Atomizer 


Looks like a sweet potato partly for 
streamlining, so as not to catch lint; 
partly to make it diaphragmatic. 


After hard and continuous mill 
service, orifices in the self cleaning 


Parks Turbomatic Humidifier 


still remain normal in size, shape, and 
alignment— also in action. 


Rated conservatively. No double 
standards; one for our laboratory— 
one for your mill. 


Interchangeable with ~ Ma 
earlier Turbo models. 


Parks-Cramer Company _ 


Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
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TEXTILE MILL NEWS 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Alumni Association of Philadelphia Textile School, annual ban 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 20, 1942. 


National Association of Wool Manufacturers 
Hotel Commodore, New York, Mar. 4, 1942. 
Textile Operating Executives of Georgia 
Atlanta, Ga., Mar. 21, 1942. 


quet 


annual mee 


spring me 
Georgia Tech. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, Atlantic City (N. J.) Auditoriun 
27 to 30, 1942. 

Textile School of N. C. State C } 5th annual sty 
Raleigh, N. C., Apr. 30, 1942. 

Chatta ya Yarn Association, annual outing Lookout Mountain 
Hotel, Chattanooga, Tenn., May 21 and 22, 1942. 

Southern Textile Ass iation 3nnual meetina Blowina 


13, 1942. 





ucts less than 110% of parity. He pointed out that this 
provision was a strongly inflationary influence contrary to 
the original purpose of the bill. Since the date on which 
Mr. Henderson spoke, the bill has become a law and the 
provisions criticized have been retained. Mr. Henderson 
praised the dry goods trade for its good record in volun- 
tary price discipline, but admitted there was grave diff- 
culty ahead. He foresaw great shortages for civilians and 
great changes in the business world. 


Carpet Men Hasten Change-Over to Duck 


At a meeting of carpet mill men at the Institute of Carpet 
Manufacturers in New York, Feb. 3, plans were perfected 
to increase production of duck and other war materials (in 
anticipation of substantial Government orders), including 
exchange of technical information on the change-over of 
machinery. During the last war the industry made 100,000,- 
000 yd. of duck and large quantities of blankets. 


Plan Safety Convention 


Hazards in the manufacture of war material that result 


in costly delays and bottlenecks in production will be high- 
lighted throughout the 4-day annual Safety Convention and 
Exposition of the Greater New York Safety Council, to be 
held March 3 to 6 at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York. 






NEW PRINTS DESIGNED BY SCOTT WILSON run over a wide 
rar f effects. Two are s wn above. At left is an archite ra 
5( hintz offered by F. Schumacher & Co. The r 
4 ange. Retail price is $5. At right is a ra 
1 by Law Fabrics Corp. on a rayon bengaline to reta 
$2.5 Reproduction above is about |/5th true size. 
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WAR PRODUCTION 
tolerates no slow-downs. 
Don’t allow inadequate lubri- 
cation to reduce productive 
machine hours. For TEXTILE 
MACHINERY there are... 












.-- SINCLAIR LILY WHITE 


this J OILS and NO-DRIP LUB- 
a RICANTS . . . oils for cool, 
| the no-drag, high speed spindle 
‘TSon operation... lubricants with 


ms . positive staying ability for 
“al top rolls. For complete in- 
formation, or lubrication 
counsel, (including Knitting 


uck Machinery Oils) write near- 
— s est Sinclair office or Sinclair 
cted 7 Refining Company,630Fifth 
(in Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





ding 
BARBER-COLEMAN spoolers in spooler 
room Orr Cotton Mill, Anderson, S. C. 


Sinclair lubricants used. 






r ot 
JOQ,- 






Write for ‘The Service Factor’’—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 







psult 
ligh- 
and 
o be 


ork, 





SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (lInc.) 


2540 West Cermak ROAD 3 10 Wesr 51st Street : RIALTO BLDG. 573 West PeacHtree STREET Fair BUILDING 
CHICAGO New York City Kansas City , ATLANTA . Fr. WortH 
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Just a few cents worth removes 
the starch from hundreds of yards 
of cotton and mixed cotton fabrics 






















Desize with 


EXSIZE 


Exsize is a liquid concentrate 
of enzymes that removes starch 
gently and naturally. Because it 
is fast and thorough in action it 
reduces the amount of chemicals 
needed for bleaching and dyeing 
and permits this reduced quan- 
tity to be more efficient. 

Exsize contains no chemicals 
or alkalis to injure the finest 
fabrics. For further, complete in- 
formation send for FREE booklet 


—today! 





Our laboratory facilities and practical field men are available 
to help you with desizing problems. 


PABST SALES COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Warehouses at New York, 





and Textile Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 





NEWS OF THE MONTH 


WILBERFORCE, a cre- 
ation of American Vis- 
cose Corp., is inire 
duced to Walter Bluh 

f of Marvio Fab 
rics, Inc., by Willian 
Stutts of American Vis 
ose. This character i 
featured in the rayon 
company's forthcoming 
advertising of Crown 
Tested Rayon fabrics in 


mens wear tems. 


Color Changes in Cotton in Storage 


Changes in color of raw cotton in storage are discussed 
in a recent report by Dorothy Nickerson. color technologist. 
Agricultural Marketing Service. U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Replicate samples of six commercial varieties of 
cotton—first and second pickings of each—were distributed 
to 15 locations for office and warehouse storage. After two 
years and five years’ storage. each sample was measured 
for color, and all spots were counted and compared with 
marked photographs of the original samples. The color 
measurements showed that all samples increased in chroma 
(depth of yellowness) and lost a high percentage of their 
spots in storage. Except for one variety, change in chroma 
was not so great for the first two years of storage. but was 
quite significant for all varieties after five years. Samples 
stored at Galveston, Houston, and Mobile, showed more 
change than those stored at New Bedford, New York, Wash- 
ington, E] Paso. and San Pedro. 

\li cottons lost a high percentage of their spots in two 
years and gained a few during the next three years, but not 
enough to approach the number that each hed at the be- 
ginning of the test. Change in number of spots seems to 
d pend more on the variety of cotton than on the location 
of storage. 


“Forty Years of Building” 


Under the above title Eavenson & Levering Co. announced 
their 40th anniversary in the current issue of their publica- 
tion “Making the Grade With Wool.” The two founders 
were the late J. Walter Levering, father of the present 
treasurer of the company and uncle of the present president. 
and Alban Eavenson. The latter is still active in the counsels 
of the company and is also prominently known for his 


participation in industry-wide research projects. 


Voided by Wool Conservation Order 


Dramatic reflection of the effect of the wool conservation 
order was seen in the following message overprinted in red 
on an advertisement by Chatham Mfg. Co. in a trade paper. 
immediately after the order was announced: “Void. As this 
advertisement was on the press. the Government issued 
Wool Conservation Order M-73 which cancels this planned 
line of Chatham blankets because of our Government con- 
tracts. We hope that a new list can be announced shortly.” 
































ODERN SCALES 


® Rare is the weighing job which can’t be done faster and 
more precisely with today’s vastly improved scales. These 
scales print weight records more quickly than a man can 
read and write them. They e/iminate human errors. They 
weigh while materials are on the move. 

But—important as those advantages are—don’t dismiss 
modern scales as nothing more than better weighing in- 
‘ttuments. For scales have assumed amazing extra func- 


FAIRBANKS MORSE @ 


To speed compounding of materials, this Fairbanks Dial Scale was 
built into a charging car which travels in a pit. At the touch of a but- 
ton the Printomatic gives an accurate printed record of each batch. 


tions which often speed production surprisingly. They 
count small parts and products. They furnish weight 
records for accounting and inventory control. They weigh 
and disburse preset amounts automatically, and can keep 
ingredient proportions secret! 


WE WANT TO HELP YOU 

We are anxious to do everything we can to help speed 
American production. Possibly our scale engineers could 
suggest new and more efficient applications of scales in 
your plant, or modifications of your present scales to attune 
them to today’s tempo. Write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Dept. D209, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Branches and 
service stations throughout the United States and Canada. 


SCALES 










Sta Lesa aa a SL eS 
a La MOTORS FAIRBANKS SCALES WATER SYSTEMS a AIR CONDITIONERS 





NO MORE Humidity 


Ups and Downs 





Wandering humidity is effectively curbed at the Glen- 
wood Cotton Mills, Easley, S$. C., by the installation of 
an Amco Humidification System. 

Modern, self-cleaning Ameo Atomizers deliver finely 
atomized spray without drip or feathering down. Self- 
cleaning of both air and water nozzles reduces main- 
tenance to a minimum. 

Ameo Humidity Controls automatically hold humidifi- 
cation at the proper level for best work, within very close 
limits. 

Inadequate or poorly regulated humidification may be 
causing you trouble —especially if youre working on 
Government-inspected war materials. So why don’t you 
call an Ameo Engineer to survey your plant humidifica- 
tion set-up at once! American Mosstening Company, 
Providence, R. lL... . Atlanta... Boston . . . Charlotte. 





HUMIDIFICATION 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 


Lowell Textile May Run Night Courses 


President Charles H. Eames of the Lowell (Mass.) Tex. 
tile School has announced that if interest warrants, De. 
fense Evening Courses covering 12 to 16 weeks will be 
started March 2, without tuition charges. Opportunity for 
registration and consultation with faculty members was 
scheduled for Feb. 4 at Lowell. The courses are planned 
to cover design, spinning and twisting, finishing and testing 
of textiles, woolen and worsted yarns, textile chemistry 
related to warfare, chemical warfare, advanced mathe- 
matics, elements of electricity, applied physics, machine 
shop practice, etc. Lowell’s day school commencement will 
be held May 5 instead of June 9. 


A.A.T.C.C. Notes 


Use of sulphur dyes on Army fabrics was the chief topic 
of discussion at a recent meeting of the Piedmont Section 
of A.A.T.C.C., held at the Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S. C. 


| J. L. Crist, president of Southern Dyestuff Co., Charlotte, 


N. C., read the principal paper, and brief talks were made 
by Lieut. Col. L. O. Grice of the Standardization Division 
of the Quartermaster General’s Office, Washington, and 
Major Frank Steadman, research officer of the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot. 

At the meeting of the New York Section, held Jan. 23, 
Howard D. Clayton, of Cluett Peabody & Co. discussed San- 
forizing as applied to rayons, and O. F. Marks, of Amer- 
ican Enka Corp. discussed shrinkage testing of woven rayon. 


This and That 


Brigadier General W. A. McCain, commanding officer of 
the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, was guest of honor 
of the Worth Street District at a dinner held in the Wool 
Club on Feb. 16 under the auspices of the Textile Square 
Club. Ross Cramer, of Carnac Cottons, Inc., was chairman 
of the dinner committee. 

Cotton-textile production in 194] set a new record figure 
of 11,898.000.000 sq. yd., according to the annual report of 
W. Ray Bell, president of Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants. 

Woolknit Fashions for spring were presented to 500 buy- 
ers, stylists, store executives and fashion press Jan. 7 in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Pierre at the cocktail hour. This was 
the fifth semi-annual fashion show presented to the trade 
by this group. The show was under the direction of June 
Hamilton Rhodes, who acted as commentator. 

Men’s wear fabrics were featured in a showing made 
last month under the auspices of Tennessee Eastman Corp. 
and A, M. Tenney Associates in New York. The display 
was designed to acquaint retailers and buyers of sports- 
wear, furnishings, and clothing, as well as manufacturers, 
with the wide range of weaves, blends, colorings and finishes 
available in fabrics using all or part Eastman acetate rayon 
staple fiber or filament yarn. 

Properties of Aralac were discussed by Francis C. 
Atwood, vice-president, Aralac, Inc., at a meeting of the 
Philadelphia Textile School Alumni in New York, held on 
Jan. 15. 

The Army will occasionally buy fabric seconds under 
certain special conditions where the purchase will not 
interfere with the serviceability of garments to be made 
from this cloth, according to the War Department. 

The entire production of Fortisan, the high-strength 
acetate rayon yarn developed by Celanese Corp. of America, 
has been pledged to the Government according to Dr. 
Camille Dreyfus, president of Celanese Corp. Fortisan is 
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WHICH WOULD YOU 
RATHER HAVE? 































: Which has the more substance— 
od the doughnut or the waste part 
a from the center ? 





PEER em, 
ARO ps9 
ae 


The doughnut, of 
course. 


So, and for the same reason, does the needle 
plate of Leighton rib machines have more sub- 
stance than the needle dial of ordinary rib 
machines. 


aX What does this mean to the knitting mill? 
4 It means that the Leighton needle plate has 
more metal and hence greater strength for the 
lands that support the needles, a very important 
quality in fine-gauge machines. 


More than that, the Leighton principle of op- 
erating the horizontal needles inwardly toward 
the cylinder permits the use of cams with easy 
bevels and the drawing of yarn into stitches 
with very little strain on the stock, each stitch 
LGNTON commana being formed almost completely before a second 
OUTER DIAL INNER DIAL stitch is drawn from the yarn. As a result, good 
fabrics can be knit from heavy or fine yarns 
on the same machine—an outstanding Leighton 
advantage. 





y- 
he 
as 


de Rely on Leightons, therefore, to produce superb 


and saleable Knitted Sportswear and other 
Outerwear Garments. 


Leighton Machines are being 
used to secure Government 
Contracts for watch caps, [iS 
sweaters, and other Army 
and Navy Garments. 
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69 Years’ Experience 


LEIGHTON 


MACHINE COMPANY 


MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Est. 1873 Inc. 1894 ) 
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The 


STARCHES 
You Need 


or Every 
Textile Purpose 


Pearl Corn Starch 


Thin-Boiling Corn Starches 
(all fluidities) 


Corn Dextrines 
(white and yellow types) 


Corn Gums 
(for printing and finishing ) 


Fiberjel “V” 
(for Filament Viscose Sizing) 
Fiberjel —SR” 
(for Spun Rayon Sizing) 
Our Textile Chemists can help you obtain 


the results you want. Their services are 
at your disposal. 


Harional STARCH 


PRODUCTS Inc. 


820 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 





NEWS OF THE MONTH 


being used in making parachute and balloon cloth and 
for several other purposes, 

Inventory of rayon filament yarn held by weavers of 
broad goods the end of December, 1941 totalled 23,300,000 
lb. as compared to 21,900,000 lb. at the end of Novem- 
ber, 1941, and 21,800,000 Ib. on Oct. 31. Survey was 
made by National Rayon Weavers Association and Na- 
tional Federation of Textiles. 

An advisory committee on dyes, composed of repre- 
sentatives of leading dye manufacturers, has been appointed 
recently by Textile Color Card Association. The group will 
guide the association’s various color committees so that when 
seasonal colors are chosen, the association will be assured 
that the shades can be produced without affecting the Goyv- 


ernment’s needs. 


Civilian Supplies on Down Grade in 
Volume 


Cotton goods buyers are finding that it is more and more 
dificult to obtain needed goods for civilian trade. Manu- 
facturers are loath to do more than a piece-meal business 
because of increasing Government demand and _ controls. 
There have been numerous advances in price where same 
are not restricted by price ceilings, and users are making 
numerous substitutions where particularly wanted materials 
are no longer available. 

Wool goods trade continues only so fast as sellers permit 
it to go. For the most part mills are offering only for 
nearby months and are controlling yardages so that all 
their various customers may each have a little. Reports 
from retail circles in January indicated a heavy buying 
wave. Clothiers however are not being stampeded. The 
“parity” provision written into the price control law has 
made some merchants expect higher wool prices and conse- 
quently higher fabric and clothing prices. 

Rayon manufacturers, although chalking up new produc- 
tion records, are still unable to meet the demands put upon 
them. Allocation of 13,000.000 Ib. of rayon for “Good 
Neighbor” export to Latin America has been made. This 
quantity will not supply all the South American needs and 
-ome form of rationing will have to be adopted. Possible 
restriction of Nylon to Government use will put further de- 
mands upon the rayon industry, particularly in the finer 
deniers. 

Hosiery mills launched new lines of rayon full-fashioned 
goods last month at prices ranging from $5.25 to $8.25. 
Most of these numbers are of 75- and 100-denier rayon, 
specially treated to obtain greater elasticity and strength. 
The increasing restrictions on Nylon and the likelihood that 
no civilian Nylon would soon be available, threw the in- 
dustry back upon rayon and cotton, and made it evident that 
sales of full-fashioned hosiery will be on an allotment 
basis since the amount of suitable yarn available seems 
quite inadequate. 

Underwear mills are making offerings for the new fall 
season, but limiting them to the nearer deliveries. Already 
changes in constructions are evident, particularly in wool 
lines. resulting from restrictions on raw materials. Higher 
prices, due to higher raw materials and labor. have not 
repelled buyers. The 12-lb. staple ribbed union suit was 
quoted at $8.25 by a large southern mill. Men’s 10-Ib. 
shirts and drawers were priced at $6. 

Outerwear for the new fall season has been offered, but 
there is a movement to take business only on a quarterly 
delivery basis. In some cases manufacturers are restricting 
buyers to 40° of what they ordered last season. 
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FULLITIN 


For Perfect Fulling 
> 4 


1 Used with alkali only, it eliminates the 
oatuat eh aot em ecole sraete Coe y 


pO Rts ier teeta eae congealing, 


eliminating stuck places, creases and yer Eat 


3 asntiastets the use of stone cold soap it 


prevents the troubles that hot soap causes. 


4 It quickly saponifies oil, grease and dirt. 


Proud to be doing our Part 


Our new plant at Memphis, Tennessee 
will produce large quantities of mustard 


gas protective for the U.S. Army. 


* 


It’s the Fintsh that Counts 
ERNST BISCHOFF CO., INC., IVORYTON, CONN. 


FOUNDED 1908 














COMPARATIVE 


YARN-CONDITIONING || 


COSTS 























Below are actual cost figures from a New England 
cotton mill comparing its old method of yarn condi- 
tioning with the modern “H-W" method. 




















BEFORE INSTALLATION OF"H-W" CONDITIONER 


Steam consumption approximately 
735 lbs. per hour at 56¢ per thou- 












































sand times 78 hrs. equals $31.92 
5 hp. motor equals 3.73 kw. per 
hour at I¢ times 78 hrs. equals. . 3.20 

Total weekly cost $35.12 











AFTER INSTALLATION OF "H-W" CONDITIONER 


Steam consumption 49 lbs. per hour 
times 78 hrs. equals 3,222 lbs. per 
week times 56¢ per thousand equals. $2.13 
1/3 hp. motor 250 w. times 78 hrs. 


















































equals 19.5 kw. at I¢ equals .20 
Total weekly cost $ 2.33 
SAVING: Net weekly savings $32.79 

















Since this machine cost only $1,755, IT PAID 
FOR ITSELF IN APPROXIMATELY ONE YEAR! 














While the above is a typical case, costs vary in different 
mills and savings will vary accordingly. We have comparative 
figures from other mills which are available on request. Fur- 
thermore we shall be glad to estimate the savings possible in 
your own plant, without obligation! 
































“H-W" Conditioners and Twist Setters are applicable 
to all textile fibers—cotton, silk, Nylon, rayon, other 
synthetics, worsted, woolen, and all combination yarns. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DRYER CORPORATION 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT | 







































News of Textile Bottle-Necks 


Duck, burlap, Nylon, wool, all 
are serious choke-points 


YOU CAN'T PLAN a war, because the essence of war is sur- 
prise. The enemy’s feints, and your own human vagaries con- 
spire to produce one supply choke-point right after another. 
Newest of these, on the textile industry’s doorstep, is burlap, 
and another not so new but still urgent, is duck. 

Even though two-thirds of the burlap has been allocated 
to military use, leaving one-third for crop bagging, a huge 
gap remains to be filled, in so far as possible, by increased 
production of osnaburg. 

Defense Supplies Corp., subsidiary of RFC, in cooperation 
with the new War Production Board. has worked out a pro- 
gram to purchase, through DSC’s New York office, about 
200.000.000 yd. of osnaburg, at prices not higher than the 
ceilings set by the Office of Price Administration. 

Actual hostilities quickly boomed the need for war sand- 
bags and camouflage cloth, in addition to already-swollen 
demand for wool and crop bags. Undoubtedly such bags are 
out-going under Lend-Lease allocations also. Osnaburg and 
burlap are practically interchangeable for all these purposes. 
Thus WPB and DSC are setting up a combination osnaburg- 
burlap plan which can be manipulated as demand requires. 

Experts in the War and Navy Departments, and in the 
Department of Agriculture and other branches, are sitting 
up nights with this problem. We are trying to feed the world 
and ourselves out of crop bags. Cotton cotton-bale covers are 
drawing renewed interest. They are talking of baling wool 
instead of sacking it. More grain than ever before may be 
harvested this year in bulk containers. Much of the enor- 
mous demand is created by the new technique of covering 
whole airports and other areas with cloth, painted in camou- 
flage designs and colors. 

The idea is to get weaving mills to shift from other fabrics 
to osnaburgs, in cases where necessary to give them large 
enough orders so they can afford to do it. Some Govern- 
ment textile men thought of using heavy sheeting for bagging 
and other urgent war needs, but they found that not much 
sheeting could be taken away from other requirements, such 
as food bags. 

For months now, following the Army’s famous emergency 
on cotton twill, it has been going short on canvas of nearly 
all weights-—and has even resorted to specifying heavy 
twills for tents. At last, after some resistance, the Navy, 
urged by OPM, consented to enter a joint Army-Maritime 
Commission-Navy-Marine Corps duck purchasing pool. Bids 
were called for, and recently offers of about 200,000,000 yd. 
were opened at the Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot. 

Then, about the same time came the War . Production 
Board’s move to take over most of the duck mills’ output. 
This was necessary, so some members of the industry agreed, 
because a few producers insisted on taking care of their 
old customers too well. 

Various guesses were made how the Government would 
move in; some of them had RFC building plants; some had 
WPB taking over managements. Actually. it was much 
simpler than that. Last Jan. 15, WPB had sent telegrams to 
a large group of textile mills producing cotton duck, and to 
dealers and jobbers, directing them to accept no contracts 
for duck that did not have a preference rating of A-1l-j or 
higher. The purpose was to make available to the Services 
the entire production; no ratings high enough to compete 
against it were issued. 

But WPB soon learned that some existing ratings lower 
than A-l-j, or which had no ratings, were being extended 
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PROCESSING COSTS FOR ARMY 
SOCKS CUT 33% T0 507! 


PROVE IT RIGHT IN YOUR OWN MILL! 
Send for your local Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet representative and have him ar- 
range a demonstration. 





New Colgate-Palmolive-Peet product and formula saves time, steam and labor 
... gets big improvement in feel and odor of finished socks! 


ECENT experience* has proved that it’s not 
R only possible to save money on the proc- 
essing of cotton-wool socks for the Army and 
Navy, dut also to turn out a better product! 

A new C.P.P. product and formula, tested 
against previously accepted processing meth- 
ods, shows a saving in detergent costs of 33% 
to 50%! Additional savings in time, steam, and 
labor resulted from rinsing changes! And yet, 
the handle and odor of socks processed actu- ; [— 
ally showed a marked improvement! | . 


Call in your local C.P.P. man today, and 
J 7s 





ask him to arrange a demonstration right in 
your own mill! You’ll find it a convincing ex- 
ample of the way Colgate-Palmolive-Peet prod- 


ucts and recommendations have helped manu- COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


facturers in all branches of the textile industry! INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Or if vo 7 TY > direct. N bli Makers of: 
upr rr. We O Ir . INO ODIIga- 
ii Ae I ete ’ ite to us d ect 5 Arctic Syntex “M“ Arctic Crystal Soap Flakes 
tion, of course ! *Case history. Colgate TKS Soap Colgate Formula 10 Colgate Formula 25 
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“Doorway 
Saboteurs 


“BLITZ’’ costs money. Some “DAWDLE”’ wastes time, 


mills lose hundreds of dollars opening and closing doors by 
a year in repairs to doors, hand. Or he may leave doors 
jambs and hinges on busy cpen, causing drafts, air-con- 
routes. Why let “Blitz’”” smash ditioning waste, or losses due 
his way through your doors? to change in room humidity. 


Save Doors 
FCM ETL 


OA) 
“PHANTOM DOORMAN” 
UU Ret 


“Our Phantom Doorman is paying for itself through reduced 
steam heating cost,” says Mr. V. Carlsen, Vice-President of The 
Aspinook Corporation, Jewett City, Conn. The picture shows 
“The Phantom Doorman” in operation in the Aspinook plant. 


“The Phantem Doorman” is a ‘full-time’ door opener — 
door closer, controlled by electric eye, ceiling or wall-type 
switch, or floor buttov. Existing compressed air systems may be 
used for power. But doors are under control even when the air 
supply 7s off! They may be opened manually and closed automati- 
cally just as any door equipped with a conventional door closer. 


5 Operating Profits! Easy, Low-Cost Installation... 
Engineer-Contractors in Major Cities 


Start now to save time, doors, heat, air-conditioning and workers’ 
efficiency. See THOMAS’ REGISTER, “Door Operators,” for 
further details and list of engineer-contractors to help in service 
and instaliation. For free bulletin, address ‘The Phantom Door- 
man,” Dept. 36, The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, 
Conn. Makers of the famous Yale Line of locks, hardware, 
pumps, hoists and industrial trucks. 








“THE PHANTOM DOORMAN” 2 ELECTRIC EVE 


CONTROLLED 
poor Ste 














On Jan. 31, WPB wired 
the same group of mills directing them to submit a complete 
list of orders for cotton duck covered by revised or new 


in the field, with higher ratings. 


preference ratings since Jan. 15. The aim, of course, is to 
obtain all duck output for the Services by enforcing the A-1-j 
rating. 

After much unofficial discussion. a textile advisory com- 
mittee of Sidney Hillman’s WPB Labor Division, came out 
with an official proposal to use displaced carpet workers and 
idle carpet looms for the manufacture of cotton duck and 
blankets. Textile advisers in Washington say that pile fabric 
looms can weave two strips of duck, minus the pile. 

Disemployment of some of the carpet industry’s 30,000 
workers. and silencing of some of its looms, followed the 
then OPM’s order reducing by 50% the use of new wool 
in civilian orders. At this writing. Hillman’s sub-committee 
had recommended the immediate formation of a carpet 
industry committee to meet with the Labor Division on con- 
version problems; that carpet manufacture be certified as a 
distress industry to help avoid more unemployment; a sur- 
vey of the carpet industry to determine its availability for 
war production; that, since the “cotton-textile mills are al- 
ready overtaxed and incapable of producing all the require- 
ments in their own field.” no awards of contracts for duck 
shall go to such mills not heretofore engaged in its pro- 
duction. 

Another textile product about to feel the grip of war, as 
this was written, was Nylon. There was no official action at 
the moment. but WPB admitted it was about to move, and 
probably will have done so as you read. Success of para- 
chute attack is increasing, and the United States is buying 
vast numbers of chutes for Army, Navy, Marines, and for 
other countries. The stockpile of silk is not big enough, and 
Nylon is next choice for parachute fabrics. Probably no al- 
location order will be necessary. although one was being con- 
sidered: control is easy where the entire output comes from 
one manufacturer—in this case, Du Pont. WPB told Tex- 
TILE WorLp it had no figures on the volume of Nylon pro- 
duction, that poundage reports mean little because the 
dernier is changed. WPB said that production is limited by 
the amount of phenol Du Pont can get. Presumably Du 
Pont’s phenol orders will carry a high rating, same as for 
parachutes. 

The next step is, of course, that the mill consumers of 
Nylon yarn want their loss of material replaced by rayon. 
Their need is urgent. Meanwhile, woolen and _ worsted 
manufacturers are pressing WPB for rayon yarn and staple, 
and closed-down silk mills want it. The only conclusion in 
sight. observers said, was that rayon staple fiber allocation 
is not far ahead. Four percent of the total production of 
rayon mills, including present export, has been allocated to 
Latin American countries by WPB. 

Concern about the wool supply increased as Axis sub- 
marines stepped up their drive against shipping on both our 
coasts—imperiling wool en route from Australia, South 
America and Africa. No curtailment of use was yet ordered, 
further than the existing 50° cut in civil worsteds, and 60% 
on woolens. But another cut in this allowance may be ex- 
pected at any time. The men’s clothing makers plan to save 
25 to 30° of wool by taking away your spare pants; your 
vest. with the double-breasted suit; your pocket flaps and 
furbelows. not to mention setting you back to the peg-top 
stvle of the steam car era. 

WPB on Feb. 10 took over all supplies of raw silk, already 
frozen for last six months; after Feb, 22 all deliveries 
must be made to Defense Supplies Corp. Another recent move 
was allocation of suitable rayon staple to wool manufacturers 
to replace wool, Schedule 95 of OPA on Feb. 5 set highest 
prices Oct. 1 to 15, 1941. as ceiling for manufacturers, whole- 
salers. and jobbers on Nylon hosiery, with retailers exempted. 
Protests resulted. 
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When U.S. Production Fights Its Battle at Sea 


en. \ == 


. . . FIBREEN protects the materials of war . . . on deck 
and below. . . against the hazards of transportation 


FIBREEN is 6 ply: TWO layers of 

strong kraft, reenforced with TWO 

layers of crossed sisal fibers embedded 

in TWO layers of special asphalt—all 

combined under heat and pressure. FIBREEN is pliable and 
in—will not scuff—stands an astonishing amount of abuse 
and exposure. Used either as a wrapping or lining material. 


Soak it—twist it—try to tear it. 


Only when you get a sample in 
r own hands can you realize 

t a paper can be so strong 

» tough—and impervious 
isture. There sno other 

terial like FIBREEN. Inrolls 


1 blankets of many widths. 


A product of The Sisalkraft Co.— manufacturers of Sisalkraft, 
Sisal-X, Sisal-Tape and Copper-Armored Sisalkraft. 


Se Ee 


Long before shipments of war materials reach the front, they face the de- 
structive onslaught of rain, waves, flying salt spray—possibly a dry, scorching 
sun—or snow and piercing cold. Protection against these hazards of transit 
is as necessary as armed protection against enemy submarines or bombers. 


This protection must be made at the factory in the shipping room— 
and FIBREEN is recognized as one of the most effective, practical ma- 
terials that can be used for protective packing. It is used as a liner for 
cases Or as a tough, weatherproof wrapping. FIBREEN meets the most 
severe specifications and inspections. It’s pliable, clean, inexpensive, is 
absolutely waterproof —amazingly strong, tough and durable. 

Because of these qualities—and because of the vital importance of 
properly protecting the vast stores of war materials that pour from Amer- 
ican production lines —finished goods, materials and supplies; as well as 
machines, tools or parts shipped from one plant to another—FIBREEN is 
now being allotted entirely to uses essential to the nation’s war program. 

Incuiry is invited from those industries that are in the “essential” 
classifications. Write, stating what you ship and how you now pack it. 








If that Water Purification System of 
yours has to cope with today’s stepped- 
up production schedules, now is the time 
to restore it to peak efficiency. New 
equipment purchases are difficult or im- 
possible due to the preponderance of 
“defense” metals used in their construc- 
tion. So to overcome this situation we 
offer all owners of water softening or fil- 
tering equipment... 


Free Inspection 
Free Check-Up Service 


Upon request and without cost to you, 
our local representative will examine 
your equipment inside and out and give 
you a.full report on its capacity, its me- 
chanical condition and its present oper- 
ating efficiency. You are not obligated in 
any way to purchase a dollar's worth of 
equipment or material even though his 
survey and recommendations result in 
definite operating economies. Cripples 
are a heavy expense .. . send for the 
“Doctor” today. Write... 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, INC. 


Mfgs. of Water Filters and Water Softeners 
CLAYTON, NEW JERSEY 


WATER PURIFICATION PLANTS 


















War Textiles Briefs 


Wasuincton, D. C 





Fine Cotton Gray Goods (Price Schedule No. 11) has 
been broadened to cover weaves not under the ceiling when 
sold in excess of 15,000 yd. in any calendar month. 

Burlap allocation order (M-47) is amended to permit 
mills to process up to 10 unbroken bales out of own stocks. 
Office of Price Administration was considering, at this 
writing, advisability of maximum prices for dry felt. 
Production Requirements Plan: Producers operating under 
this plan have been forbidden to make use of any preference 
ratings except those assigned on PD-25A, except in case 
of AA ratings. 

Price Schedule No. 58, Wool, Wool Tops, and Yarns, is 
amended to allow any changes in war-risk insurance or ocean 
freight rates from those that prevailed between Oct. 1 and 
Dec. 6, 1941, to be added to or deducted from the schedule’s 
maximum prices. 

Prices for wool yarns used in military fabrics are adjusted 
in an amendment to Price Schedule No. 58. 

Specific maximum prices for domestic pulled wool are 
established in amendment No. 5 to Price Schedule No. 58. 
Part-waste osnaburg ceiling prices are revised, and maximum 
prices are set for the first time over “clean” osnaburgs in an 
amendment to Schedule No. 35. 

Wool rugs or carpets acquired since Jan. 2, 1942, may be 
resold at prices not exceeding those quoted by the manufac- 
turer in his current price list to retailers, under an amend- 
ment to Price Schedule No. 65, trade discount being the dis- 
tributor’s margin. 

Rayon Plants have been ordered to set aside for hosiery use 
12% of irscose and 6% of acetate output. 

Nylon for Civilian Use is offered by Du Pont since Feb. 11 
only on spot if and when available, basis. 

Expansion of the Army from 1,700,000 to 3,600,000 by the 
end of the year will require an additional 80% of materials 
used in equipment for officers and men, according to Secre- 
tary of War Stimson. QM has purchased material to equip 
an Army of two million. 

Thomas W. Holland, wage-hour administrator, in response 
to requests for more 40-Rour shift continuous plant operation, 
issued schedules designed to rotate four crews among the 
three 8-hour periods of the day and give every man a Sunday 
off at regular intervals. 

Robert R. Guthrie, chief of Clothing and Leather Goods 
Branch, WPB, sent a letter to all rayon producers and job- 
bers instructing them to make available to their former cus- 
tomers a fair share of their yarn, to be based on customer’s 
past purchases, 

Men’s and boys’ clothing industry submitted to War Produc- 
tion Board recommended saving 25 to 30% in cloth, based 
on last year’s production, by discontinuation of two-pants 
suits, (of 25,000,000 suits manufactured last year, 40% 
were two-pants suits, this saving making it possible to pro- 
duce 17% more suits); elimination of vests on all double- 
breasted suits, estimated to save 4%; limit for length of coats 
to 29% inches; eliminate patch pockets, inside bellows 
pockets, all belted models, cuffs and pleats on trousers; and 
limit overcoats to 43 in., now averaging 46 in. 


A Cotton-Textile Industry Committee is in progress of 
appointment by Textile, Clothing & Leather Branch of WPB. 
It will be a representative group of cotton mill executives. 
About 10 technical subcommittees, representing different 
branches of the industry, also are being set up. Main object 
is to explore ways of increasing production of cotton goods. 
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every — is 


COTTON WEEK 


And, everyday, the cotton parade across the retail counters 
of the nation increases in volume, and in variety. 
The list of uses and of users grows and grows. 
No yarns linger on our shelves .. . 
demand is greatest for the fine mercerized yarns, 
versatile in beauty and knitting qualities, 
such as bear the Aberfoyle label. 
Indeed, sometimes we find ourselves 
unable to supply fully all needs. 
It’s for lack of yarn, 


not for lack of try- 










ing; and, when 
your order has 
been delayed, 


we've been very grate- 
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and cooperation. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 


AMERICA’S OLDEST MERCERIZERS OF FINE COTTON * ARN % 


WEARTWIST, the Domestic Mercerized Lisle; DYED YARNS of every 
description; DURENE, 2-Ply Mercerized Cotton Yarn; COMETCORD. 
4-Ply Mercerized Yarn for 6x3 Lines; S-P-Y, the Moisture-Resistant 
Mercerized Yarn; ENTWIST, Mercerized Cotton and Nylon Twisted Com- 
bination; NEOPHIL, Nylon Thread for Seaming and Looping Nylon 


Hosiery; PREFERRED Brand Seaming and Looping Thread. 
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IF YOU HAVE THE 


PRIORITIES 


WE HAVE THE 


STAINLESS 
STEEL! 


AND CAN SHIP IT IMMEDIATELY 
FROM STOCK AT NO PREMIUM OVER 
MILL PRICES OR WITH PROMPT 
DELIVERY FROM OUR MILL 


Get to know Industrial Steels, Inc., be- 
cause we can supply stainless steel in 
any form for your COMPLETE instal- 
lations in all textile processes. We 
have been serving the industry for 
some years and understand its par- 
ticular requirements. 


MANY textile men turn first to Indus- 
trial Steels, Inc., for the solution of 
their corrosion problems. 


There is no longer any need of your 
scurrying around to obtain stainless 
pipe in one place, fittings in another, 
valves in another, etc., because Indus- 
trial Steels, Inc., carries complete 
stocks (yes, even today) of all sizes of 
stainless pipe, stainless fittings, stain- 
less tubing, and stainless valves. 


We also carry stainless bars, sheets, 
welding rod, castings, wire, angles, 
forgings, bolts, nuts, rivets, wood 
screws, and nails. 


We suggest that you send for our list 
of stainless-steel stocks, the most com- 
plete in existence. 


WE ALSO 


SURFACE HARDEN 
STAINLESS STEEL 


FOR APPLICATIONS WHICH REQUIRE 
RESISTANCE TO HEAVY ABRASION. 


INDUSTRIAL STEELS, INC. 


“Pioneers in Stainless" 


250 BENT STREET CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Weaving the Cloth of Victory 


Mill Girls of Britain Turn to War Work 
Not Forgetting the Extras! 


By JOHN MARSH 


THE WEST RIDING made Yorkshire one of the richest indus- 
trial regions in England, for here—amid the smoke from a 
thousand high chimneys in a score of little mill towns—is 
the cradle of the woolen industry. Mills are working overtime 
manufacturing khaki and blue for the armed forces, and 
uniform fabrics for thousands of civil defense workers. 

When the Yorkshire mill-lass leaves home for work these 
winter mornings, the “black-out” is not yet over. The lights 
that used to stream from open doors and the twinkle of fire- 
light behind kitchen windows, are absent. 

‘The long cobbled streets are dark caverns leading to the 
darker bulk of the unlighted mill. The familiar “buzzer” no 
longer sounds, for now that laggard-speeder is silent for the 
duration except as a warning when enemy aircraft are in the 
vicinity. Two characteristics the war has not banished from 
Yorkshire are the clatter of clogs over cobbles and the laugh- 
ing. good-natured voices of the mill-folk as they stream to 
work, 

“A real cheery Yorkshire mill-lass is worth more than her 
weight in gold nowadays.” a burly red-faced Yorkshire mill- 
owner told me, “At one time she turned up at six in the 
morning, and finished for the day at five.” 

He smiled proudly. “Now. she often works, without com- 
plaint, till seven and eight o’clock at night with all the extras 
thrown in!” 

“Extras!” I hazarded. 

“[ suppose you've heard of A.R.P.?” he said dryly, a 
twinkle in his steel-blue eyes. “Nowadays, a Yorkshire mill- 
lass has to help with the fire-watching, and that means taking 
her turn at staying all night in the mill in case of air raids. 
In addition she has to learn how to use a stirrup-pump, how 
to handle sandbags. scoop and shovel—in case of incen- 
diaries—and often she takes a course of first-aid.” 

I walked round the mill with him. The weave-shed was 
working at full pressure. I was watching a white-haired old 
woman. 

“Mrs. Wood is nearly 70.” my guide told me in a mill 
whisper. “She retired nearly ten years ago. But when we 
advertised for old hands to return to work, she was the first 
to volunteer. And there isn’t a better weaver in the whole 
place.” 

We inspected the underground air-raid shelter—designed 
to accommodate the mill’s employees—then climbed to the 
roof where [ sat. for a few moments, in the specially con- 
structed eyrie in which the “spotter” takes up his position 
when the sirens sound. 

I was at the door when the mill “loosed.” as they say in 
Yorkshire. A crowd of laughing girls came, arm in arm, 
toward me. I waited to hear chatter of the cinema, of a dance. 
This is what I did hear: 

“Don't forget the first-aid lecture at eight, Mabel!” one 
called, 

“You're on duty at the wardens’ post until midnight, aren't 
you, Bella?” someone else asked. “Yes.” came the reply. 
“but Joe’s fire-watching so we couldn’t have gone anyway.” 

Then someone addressed the quietest member of the party. 
“What are you doing, Katie?” 

Katie smiled shyly. “Oh, nothing much! Just knitting some 
socks for our Albert. He’s coming home on leave next week 
so I want them to be ready for him to take back.” 

The dark bulk of the mill reared against the starlit sky. 
Behind the dead facade were men—and women—alert and 
watchful, ever ready to deal with “Fire-Bomb” Fritz if he 
should pass that way. 
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A Recent Installation of Four SARGENT STOCK DRYERS 
in a Progressive New England Worsted Mill 


A Preduction Protlem Selued - 


e @ e THIS IS THE IMPORTANT FACT! 


Advantages of this modern installation 


— Stock dried at lower temperatures — The use of low pressure steam 
— Lower power consumption — Less floor space ‘required 
— Costly repairs and breakdowns eliminated — A better product 
Why not let SARGENT solve your Drying troubles ? 





Important Machines for Smokeless Powder Plants @ Machines for 
Defense Items Synthetic Rubber Plants @ Textile Machinery for the manu- 
by SARGENT facture of uniforms @ Machined parts for large caliber guns 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


Graniteville, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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In the skillful hands of pioneer mothers and 


daughters, our textile industry had its humble 
beginning. 
In step with textile progress during the last 


decade, the Denman and Terrell organizations 
pioneered in the development of quality 
loom parts. Denman was the first to 
the toughness, resiliency and endurance that stands 
up under the tremendous strains of modern, high- 
speed looms. 


fabric 
combine 


\nd today there is no slackening in the zealous 
maintenance of the quality standards which have 
nade DENMAN F Loom Parts the first 
textile everywhere 


abric 


choice ot leaders, 


Bsa 
LOWEST COST PER LOOM 


ae Le 
DENMAN 





PICKERS e LUG STRAPS e HOLD UPS e 


Te Yerrell Machine Co. J 


CHARLOTTE, 


W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
James F. Notman, Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 
E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penn., N. J. and N. Y. 


Geo. Thomas & Co., Manchester, Eng.—European Agt. 


ea... 


Defense-Bond Honor to Botany 


Textile mills play active part in drive for 
sale of Defense Bonds and Stamps 


BOTANY WORSTED MILLS, Passaic, N. J., has been named by 
the Federal Reserve Bank as the first industry in the United 
States to act as an official issuing agent for defense bonds, 
John E. Manning, State Administrator of the New Jersey 
Defense Savings Staff, announced on Jan, 13. Botany shares 
the honor jointly with the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., the first issuing agent to be appointed in the public 
utility and finance division, 

In making the announcement Mr. Manning declared that 
the Botany mills also had the honor of being the first industry 
in the country to establish a voluntary payroll subscription 
plan among employees, the plan having been put into effect 
by Col. C. F. H. Johnson, president of the company, on 
June 26, 1941, at the request of the Treasury. 

Col. Johnson reported that the voluntary subscription plan 
was approximately 98% effective in the mills and represented 
total subscriptions exceeding $300,000. Purchases of more 
than $500,000 are anticipated before September of this year. 

A large proportion of the defense bonds being sold are in 
small denominations, Col. Johnson explained. The result has 
been that the Passaic Post Office, the issuing agent in Passaic, 
has been overwhelmed with the detail work necessary to make 
delivery of the bonds. 

“When I notified the Federal Reserve Bank that we would 
be willing to set up our own organization to handle the 
matter,” said Col, Johnson, “we were informed that ours was 
the first such application from industry and was the first to 
which such authorization would be given. We believe that the 
establishment of an issuing agency in industrial plants is of 
great benefit to the Government, because it relieves local 
post offices of a tremendous burden of detailed accounting 
they are not equipped to handle, and because it will stimulate 
and increase the sales of defense bonds. 

“Botany employees will buy a minimum of $500,000 worth 
of defense bonds by Sept. 1 next. Our subscription plan is a 
permanent and continuous one, 
plete payment on one bond, we 


As soon as employees com- 
automatically make deduc- 
tions toward the payment for another one, 
instructed.” 

Mr. Manning declared that numerous other 


had 


unless otherwise 


New 


named as 


Jersey 


industries made application to be issuing 
agents. 

\ representative group of hosiery executives in New York 
for Greater 


bonds by 


Committee 
purchase of 


has formed the Hosiery Defense Bonds 
New York to 


employees of the industry. 


stimulate the such 


Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Association, through its 
weekly bulletin, urged members to enlist their employees in 
the payroll-plan purchase of defense bonds. 


* *% * 


James H. Chapman, president of Inman (S. C.) Mills and 
of Riverdale Mills at Enoree, S. C., reports that employees 
of the two plants, totaling about 850, have subscribed 100% 
to a plan for purchasing defense bonds, 

* * * 

Latest additions to the Government’s Honor Roll in con 

nection with purchases of Defense Bonds by payroll method, 


include Arnco Mills, Newnan, Ga.; Fitzgerald (Ga.) Cotton 


Mills; Harriet & Henderson Mills. Henderson, N, C.; Pep- 
perell Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga.; American Viscose Corp (all 


plants); Avondale Mills of Alabama. 
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This machine supplements our regular line of 
dryers (for curing Zelan or similar finishes) which 
operate with high pressure steam. It is a gas heated 
job, using for fuel either natural or manufactured 
gas of any type, and meets the demand for a small, 
high speed, simple and comparatively low cost unit. 
A temperature of approximately 400 degrees is 


obtainable with this dryer. 


The gas is burned in a combustion chamber inside 
the dryer housing. The hot air produced in this way 
is blown by a fan into metal ducts which are de- 
signed to distribute it with maximum efficiency on 
to the goods. The general arrangement of the dryer 
is about as shown in the above diagram. 

The machine is automatically controlled and has 
the usual gas protective devices to meet under- 


Writers’ requirements. 


CONTROLS AND FAN DRIVE 


Further information regarding this and other types of 
dryers for “permanent” finishes will be furnished on 


request. We are pioneers in this field. 


ANDREWS & GOODRICH, INC. 


336 ADAMS STREET, BOSTON, DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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A 30-second Statement About Alkalies 
That May Put You Years Ahead 
in an Important Phase of Operation 
































ALKALIES are not just something 
to be taken for granted—not any more. 

There are new developments in the use of 
alkalies that have an important bearing on 
processing methods in your industry — that 
affect definitely your ability to keep ahead of 
competition. 

Solvay is in the forefront of this new activity, 
offering a technical service recognized as out- 
standing in the field. 

Solvay technologists have not only done much 
of the research, they are also applying these find- 
ings in textile plants throughout the country. 

We would be glad to give you full details on 
these new alkali developments. No obligations 


involved. Write or wire the nearest Solvay office. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 
: i) pan 


40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 


—BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland « Detroit 
New York + Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - St. Louis - 


--_—__—_—_—_—_——_———— Plants Located At: ——————~—___—__ 
Syracuse, N. Y « Detroit, Mict Baton Rouge, La H« pe well, Va 





Boston 
New Orleans - 





Syracuse 






















J. A. Cooper, secretary of 
the Henderson (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills for many years, has been 
elected president, succeeding 
his brother, S. P. Cooper, who 
has been president since the 
death of their father, the late 
D. Y. Cooper, Dec. 20, 1920. 
S. P. Cooper is retained in an 
advisory capacity. 


R. L. Harris, lieutenant- 
governor of North Carolina, for 
many years secretary-treasurer 
Roxboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 
has been elected president to 
succeed the late J. A. Long, 
Sr. W. D. Merritt, of Rox- 
boro, was re-elected vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Harris will still act 
as treasurer, 


John P. Stevens, Jr., for 
the last 12 years vice-president 
of J. P. Stevens & Co., New 
York, has been elected presi- 
dent succeeding Robert T. 
Stevens who has resigned on 
being called into active service 
as a colonel in the U. S. Army 
QM. Thomas W. Estes has 


been elected a vice-president. 


Thomas Talbot Clark, 
president of Talbot Mills, 
North Billerica, Mass., and 


Arthur B. Otto, president of 
Jonathan Ring & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., have been ap- 
pointed to the National Panel 
of Arbitrators of the American 
Arbitration Association by Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt Whitney, 
president of the association. 
Mr. Clark and Mr. Otto are 
both members of the National 
Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers. They have made them- 
available as impartial 
arbiters in connection with com- 
mercial or industrial disputes. 


J. L. Riegel, of White 
Plains, N. Y., president of Rie- 
gel Paper Co., has been elected 
president of the Riegel textile 
interests, including Ware Shoals 
(S. C.) Mfg. Co., Trion (Ga.) 
Co., and Riegel Textile Corp., 
New York. He succeeds the late 
Benjamin D. Riegel. 


Earle E. West has been 
elected secretary of the Under- 
wear Institute, New York. He 
has been assistant secretary for 
some time. 


selves 


Lauren K. Hagaman of 
Chas. P. Cochrane Co., New 
York, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Floor Covering Ad- 
vertising Club. He _ succeeds 
Howard Hildreth of Mohawk 
Carpet Mills. 


T. S. Dixon, Vancouver, 
B. C., senior executive of Gault 
Bros. Ltd., has been appointed 
representative in British Co- 
lumbia for the textile and 
clothing administration of the 
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EARL CONSTANTINE, © presi- 
dent of the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery Manufacturers 
celebrated his tenth anniversary 
with that association at the 
time of the Hosiery Conference 
in New York last month, re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue. 


Wartime Prices & Trade Board. 
Board. 


Donald Comer, chairman of 
board of Avondale Mills, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., has been ap- 
pointed by the Federal Reserve 
Board as branch director for 
the Birmingham bank for a 
term of three years. 


John J. Quinn, Jr., presi- 
dent of Swift River Woolen Co., 
Stafford Springs, Conn., and 
Westerly, R. I. has been 
knighted by Pope Pius XIl 
and received into the Sovereign 
Military Order of Malta. 


Carl A. Rudisill, president 
of Nuway Spinning Co., and 
Carlton Yarn Mills, Cherry- 
ville, N. C., with his family, 
has presented $30,000 to Lenoir- 
Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C., 
to erect a library. 

T. M. Forbes, executive sec- 
retary of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Georgia, 
Atlanta, Ga., who was recently 
appointed tire rationer for 
Georgia, has also been ap- 
pointed by the WPB an auto- 
mobile rationer for the State. 


David Freedman has ac- 
cepted an appointment with 
the War Department as a tex- 
tile inspector. He was formerly 
in the styling department of L. 
Bachmann & Co. Recently he 
was service manager of the 
Textile Testing and Research 
Laboratories, New York. 

R. A. Field, Jr., formerly 
superintendent of Newnan 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills, and more 
recently with Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, 
Va., has accepted the position 
of regional inspector of textiles 
for the treasury department at 
Washington, D. C. With heac- 
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¥%& Overhead handling in the slasher room pays big 
dividends in time saved. 


ASTE is out... in time, materials 

and man power. American Mono- 
Rail Overhead Handling Equipment has 
proven to hundreds of manufacturers to 
be the real answer to materials handling 
efficiency. Regardless of the type of busi- 
ness, there is a system suited to your 
problems. If you have a difficult or a 
costly handling operation, why not let 
an American MonoRail Engineer suggest 
a solution. Many times our engineers 
have solved problems that others claim 
“can't be done.” Definite recommenda- 
tions will be made and a detailed plan 
submitted showing just how an American 
MonoRail system can carry your product 
at the lowest possible cost and the high- 
est possible efficiency. This service is 
without cost or obligation. Write us 





% Rolls of cloth pass from finishing to inspection 
without re-handling. 
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a 
. wu uw > na wey a fee any ‘ 
Write for copy of ''Blue Book bicsb dy ~ eee Te 
showing hundreds of illustrations. % Automatic carrier transfers grey stock between mill 






and storage. 








THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


13108 ATHENS AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 


How we hate 


that word FRSATZ 





But substitutes don’t 


worry Atlas Ometer users. 


ATLAS FADE-OMETER 
accepted as the standard 
testing instrument for prede- 
termining light fastness of 
textiles and colors. 
be used in complying with 
Federal and A.A.T.C.C. 


specifications. 


machine 
dks Betas 


fabrics. 


395 W. SUPERIOR ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 



















ATLAS LAUNDER- 
OMETER is the official 
laboratory washing 


shows the effects of 
soaps and other deter- 
gents on colors and 


Be sure — depend upon 
Atlas Ometers 
made exclusively by 





Faster Skein Reeling pius Savings 


with FIDELITY twin-unm system 


Five Outstanding Advantages: 


!. Easier, lighter work for operator—no high lifting. 


Nm 


and clipping cycle. 


3. Close control of skein weight and yardage. 


. Greater output per hour—30 to 50 seconds doffing 


4. Greater flexibility for changes in production, dye 
lots, yarns, etc. 


These five and ten more 
odvantages described in 
Bulletin 3909 on FIDELITY 
Skein Reeling Machines. 


Write for it. 


5. Space saving—up to 50% 





OTHER FIDELITY 


MACHINES 


Ta tr ta) 
Backwinders 


Circular Knitting 


Lo aay 


Cylinders and Dials 


$-Color Yarn Selector 


& Knot Tyer 


Fringe & Tassel Machines 
Giant Package Winders 


Raschel Machines 


ah) tay 


Wire Covering Machines 


Belt Loop Cutters 


Pocket Folding Machines 


Special Machines 


designed ond built 


TDAH Ae nl i aeroy 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 


® less floor area. 
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quarters in Atlanta, Ga., he will 
cover the fifth region, consist- 
ing of the two Carolinas, 
Georgia and Florida. 

David L. McKee, Memphis, 
Tenn., an authority on cotton 
linters, has been appointed con- 
sultant to the cellulose unit of 
the Chemicals Branch of the 
WPB, Washington. 


J. Ward Proctor, for many 
years with Wellington Sears 
Co., New York, has been ap- 
pointed consultant on cotton 
duck to the Textile Branch of 
WPB, Washington. 

Thomas H. McKinney, Sr., 
of Eustis, Fla., has been ap- 
pointed consultant on cotton 
yarns to the Textiles Branch of 
WPB, Washington. 

Ames Stevens, treasurer of 
Ames Worsted Co., Lowell, 
Mass., and an officer of several 
other textile companies, has 
been appointed consultant on 
wool fabrics in the Textile 


Branch of WPB. John E., 


Bromley of John Bromley & 
Sons, Philadelphia, has been 
named consultant on lace and 
embroidery. Arnold L. Lip- 
pert of Joseph Bancroft & 
Sons, Wilmington, Del., has 
been named consultant on dyes. 


W. R. MacIntyre, Joseph 
Bancroft & Sons Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Associa- 
tion of Textile Finishers; R. W. 
Arrington of Union Bleachery, 
Greenville, S. C., and L. H. 
Ballou, Slatersville (R. I.) 
Finishing Co., are vice-presi- 
dents; Alice C. Moore, New 
York, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 

James A. Holt was elected 
president of the Chicago Yarn 
Men’s Club on Feb. 2. C. Wal- 
ter Seidel was elected vice- 
president; Fred W. Frank, 
treasurer, and George  T. 
Hutchinson, secretary. This is 
the 21st year of the existence 
of the club. 

Arthur Coe, of U.S. Testing 
Co., has been elected president 
of the New York chapter of the 
New Bedford Textile School 
Aluminum Association. Other 
othicers e] ecte d include: 
Vice-president, James Hollas, 
Scheuer & Co.; secretary, Ar- 
thur Roane, Celanese Corp.; 
treasurer, James T. McLaugh- 
lin, Seneca Textiles, Inc. 

W. L. Balthis has been 
elected vice-president of Tren- 
ton Cotton Mills and Dixon 
Mills, Ine., both of Gastonia, 
N. C., succeeding the late Rob- 
ert R. Ray. 

Henry C. Neren, for the last 
three years general plant man- 
ager of American Viscose Corp., 
and for 21 years prior to that 
manager of the company’s Roa- 
noke, Va., plant, retired Jan. 
31. He is succeeded by George 
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EDWARD J. McMILLAN, presi- 
dent of Standard Mills, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., former head of 
Underwear Institute and long 
active in Southern textile circles, 
now one of employer members 
f the National War Labor 
Board. 


M. Allen, formerly assistant 
general plant manager. Mr. 
Neren will continue as _ vice- 
president of the corporation and 
as a member of the board of 
directors. Mr. Neren has been 
identified with the rayon in- 
dustry for 38 years, having 
joined Courtaulds, Ltd., in 
England in 1903, and coming 
to the United States in 1915 
as a member of the staff of the 
American Viscose Corp's plant 
at Marcus Hook, Pa. 

J. A. Ayeock has become 
general manager of Mandeville 
Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

John F. Glennon has been 
appointed manager of Quissett 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 
George H. Smith has _ been 
named assistant treasurer. 

Alfred Pate has _ become 
general] superintendent of 





DR. GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 
f impartial chairman ot 
union branch of hosiery indus- 

author of several books on 
hosiery labor, and membée 
research department, Wharton 


at 


School of Finance, University © 
Pennsylvania, representing tne 
blic on the National War 


pu 
Labor Board. 












ORMICA possesses an unusual combina- 
tion of qualities that adapt it to many uses 
in the textile industry and has led to its em- 
ployment in much recently designed textile 


fr, 1 LIGHTER THAN machinery. 


ALUMINUM A few of these uses are loom box linings, 
in- tenter frame openers, working platforms on 
in knitting machines, inspection table tops. 





he | It is hard, smooth, light in weight, non-por- 

NON-POROUS— _ = ousandnon-corrosive. It is easily kept clean, 
EASILY CLEANED 4oesn't snag, and stands up under years of 
hard wear. 


ne 


We shall be glad to send you data on the 
various grades with tables of engineering 
NON-METALLIC | test results. 


AND RESILIENT 
The Formica Insulation Company 
4628 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


INERT 





HARD AND 
DURABLE 


’ 
. ier Formica is interested 
Care in developing special 


products for the textile indus- 

* g try which may require some research 
coh and engineering work. If you have an idea 

bl for the use of the material in special 
/ textile parts we will be glad to co-operate. 
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For BETTER and 
FASTER SHEARING 


L : ae 
TYPE CMR AUTOMATIC SHEAR 


for Cottons, Rayons, Spun Rayons and Silks 


@ Patented Automatic Seam Protector 

@ Built-in Motors for the Cutters 

@ Improved Built-in ‘Vibrate’ Motion 

@ Adjustable Selvage. Cones, etc., etc. 

@ Improved Lubrication for Cutting Edges. 


Send for our new CATALOG NO. 7 showing 
COTTON and RAYON MACHINERY 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Le ee ee 


RETA 3} eee ee | GREENVILLE 





The RihcoTypeB Atomizer 


Today, the goal of every mill is maximum pro- 
duction with lowest waste. Material must be 
conserved, schedules maintained with highest 
efficiency. 










A Rihco system of Type B atomizers boosts 
production, gives just the right humidity con- 
ditions, and does this at lower cost than ever 
before, because the Rihco principle of opera- 
tion is based on a different way of vaporizing 
water, a way that requires far less air, far less 
initial equipment to obtain the same results. 


R. 1. Humidifier & Vent. Co. 


Humidifiers Since 1912 
99 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

























Aldrich Machine Works 
Greenwood, S. C. 


V. L. Sanderson, 1710 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THEODORE WOOD (center), merchandise director of American 
Bemberg Corp., receiving the award for supplying authenticated 
information to the consumer by the Fact Finding Judge and Jury. 


Presentation is by Mrs. Charles Gregory. 
dent of Bemberg is on the right. 


made from one fabric 


a single consumer complaint. 


Stonewall ( Miss.) Cotton 


Mills. 

John W. Nickerson, genera) 
superintendent, Cheney Bros., 
Manchester, Conn., has _ been 
appointed chief of the Industry 
Section of the Labor Relations 
Branch of the War Production 
Board. 

Camille Anderson, 22, of 
Memphis, Tenn. was selected on 


Feb. 7 at Memphis, as 1942 
maid of cotton. 

ee Herbert McDowell, 
Scotland Neck, N. C., con- 


nected with the Halifax Cotton 


Hosiery Mills since 1898, has 
retired as vice-president and 
sales manager. He _ will still 


act in an advisory capacity. 
Andrew W. Macy has been 


made treasurer of Nashawena 


Mills, New Bedford, Mass. He 


succeeds a Earle Parker, 
who served temporarily after 
the death of William’ B. 


Gardner. 
A. L. Brown, vice-president 
and general manager of Cannon 


Mills, has been elected “man- 
of-the-year” at Kannapolis, 
N. C., for 1941. 

J. R. Newell is the newly- 


elected treasurer of Mandeville 
Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Arthur Measures, treasurer 
of the Clark Thread Co., New 
York, has retired after 55 years 
in the thread business. His ca- 
reer began in England in 1887. 
He came to this country in 1894 
and joined Clark in 1916. 


Benjamin D. Glenn, vice- 
president of Erwin Yarn Co., 
New York, and with the com- 


pany for 23 years, has resigned. 


Dalton, southern 
and a director of the 
Viscose 


Harry L. 
manager 
American with 
headquarters in Charlotte, N. C., 
has been elected to the board 
of Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. 


( or p.. 





B. T. Dunlap, vice-presi- 


Last year six million dresses 
| 


in the certified plan were distributed without 


Frederick H. McDevitt has 
been appointed general man. 
ager of Pierce Bros., Ltd., New 
Bedford, Mass. Until a year 
ago, Mr. McDevitt had been 
agent of the Soule Mill, New 
Bedford, for 25 years, previous 
to which he was superintendent 
of Maverick Mills, East Boston. 

Raymond G. Bieghler is 
now assistant secretary in charge 
of new business with Standard 
Factors Corp., New York. 


George W. Henderson, 
lately with the Trust Co. of 
Georgia, Atlanta, has become 
associated with Dana Martin 


Co., yarns, New York. He was 
recently made an_ honorary 
member of the Atlanta Textile 
Club. 


Harold E. Emrich of Joshua 
L. Baily & Co., New York, has 
been elected president of the 
Textile Credit Associates. 

James Q. Purcell has be- 
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Inquiries are invited from mills 
and other producing organiza- 
tions interested in securing 
national sales representation. 
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disappointment. The industry is en- 
deavoring to fulfill its two-fold re- 
sponsibility of supplying both defense 
needs and domestic needs. Equally im- 
portant, today’s entire operation is 
being conducted in such a manner as 
to be prepared for whatever follows 


this acute stage of national emergency. 
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The New Stokes 
Fibre Cutter 


Makes 500 to 20,000 knife 
cuts per minute 


Handles 4 to 8 tops, or 
equivalent, simultaneously 


fibres, wet or dry. 


material. 


Write for Bulletin 42 FC. 


6004 Tabor Road—Oiney P. O. 








OPPORTUNITIES 


TO IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT 
AND SAVE YOUR MONEY... 





Model 72 E is an improved machine, more productive and 
economical, for cutting rayon, wool, cotton, silk, flax and other 


Choice of four rotary cutter heads, readily interchangeable, 
produces a full range of fibres, from flock to 8” lengths. 


Variable speed drive with synchronized feed is instantly ad- 
justed while operating, for length of cut desired or type of 


Features include Self-sharpening Knives; Tension Release for 
feed; Clutch for quickly stopping feed rolls; Balanced Heavy- 
duty Cutters, ball bearing mounted; many other improvements. 


F. J. STOKES MACHINE COMPANY 
Phila., Pa. 
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carrying case. 


NARROWING CHAIN 


Accurately made trom high grade mate 
rial—built to last and to hold its shape 


SINKER HEAD SLOT CUTTERS 


The ideal tool for cleaning out slots in 
sinker and divider heads. 
gauges. Each one comes 


* $end for bulletin giving full details on 
these and other preducts. 


Made in al! 
in a leather 


il Promina aM 
St eee 


GIVES ¥0U.. 


ESS BREAKAGE 
ONGER SERVICE 

OWER OPERATING COST 
ONGER UNIFORMITY OF PRODUCT 

















THOMAS & SKINNER 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 





1119 East 23rd Street 


Indianepolis, Indians 
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come a partner in Woodward 
Baldwin & Co., New York. He 
has specialized for many years 
in rayon gray cloths. 

Samuel Hanson, since 1912 
manager of the mills of A. & M. 
Karagheusian, Inc., Freehold, 
N. J., retired as of Feb. 1. 
W. C. Bufton, assistant man- 
ager, succeeds him. 

M. P. Epstein, merchandise 
manager of Industrial Rayon 
Corp., spoke at the regular 
meeting of the Textile Design- 
ers, Analysts and Technicians 
Association on Jan. 10 at the 
New Bedford (Mass.) Hotel. 
Leo P. Chabot, of Pepperell 
Mfg. Co., Fall River, president 
of the association, presided. 
G. I. Rounds of the Provi- 
dence office and C. R. Martin 
of the New York office of In- 
dustrial Rayon Corp., were also 
present. At the next meeting 
of the association to be held 
in Fall River, March 14, Fred 
Beardsworth, head of the 
Weaving Department of New 
Bedford Textile School, will 
speak. 

W. W. Crews, of Avondale 
Mills, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Yarn Association, suc- 
ceeding George S. Johnston 
of Textiles, Inc. Fred K. 
Johnston, Jr., of North Amer- 
ican Rayon Corp., is now vice- 
president, and Henry Crum- 
bliss, of Cannon Mills, sect. 

W. A. L. Sibley, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of 
Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Co.. 
resigned to become vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Mon- 
arch group of mills, Union, 
S. C., effective Feb. 16. 

Herman DeVries, assistant 
secretary and office manager of 
Fontaine Converting Works. 
Martinsville, Va., has resigned 
to join the Hohokus (N. J.) 
Bleachery. Benjamin D. Whit- 





HARRY KRATZER, special rep- 
resentative in eastern area for 
Rollins Hosiery Mills 
Moines, lowa, as noted in these 
columns last month. 


es 


low, head of the clerical staff, 
has succeeded Mr. DeVries. 

George Moeller has become 
general salesmanager of the 
newly formed Manchester (N, 
H.) Hosiery Mills, an out- 
growth of Massachusetts Knit- 
ting Mills with which he was 
connected for many years. 

G. B. Toney has _ become 
night overseer of weaving at 
Dallas (Tex.) Cotton Mills. 

W. Neil Pharr became su- 
perintendent of Erwin Mills 2 
and 5, Erwin, N. C.. on Jan. 
15. He was at one time with 
Hartsell Mill, Coneord, N. C., 
and later with Patterson Mills 
and Roanoke Mills, Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. For the last two 
years he has been a representa- 
tive of the Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S.C. W. H. Miley, 
formerly superintendent of No. 
2 Mill. has been made general 
superintend: nt of Nos. 2 and 5, 
both superintendents working 
under E. H. Bost, manager of 
2 and 5 Mills, and W. H. 


Muse, Jr., assistant manager. 
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outheastern Cottons offers both Government agen- 
cies and civilian buyers quick, convenient access to the 


tremendous production facilities of 33 great textile mills. 


SOUTHEASTERN COTTONS, INC. 


58 Worth Street, New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES: BALTIMORE e BOSTON e CHICAGO e CLEVELAND e DALLAS e PHILADELPHIA e SAN FRANCISCO e ST. LOUIS 
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oA DIETERT 


MOISTURE TELLER 


for Rapid, Accurate 


MOISTURE CONTROL 


MANY USES: 
Raw Stock 


Cotton 
Wool 
Silk 
Rayon 


Stock in Process 


Carding 
Drawing 
Roving 

Spinning 


ERE’S an inexpensive, practical 

moisture tester that accurately 
and rapidly determines moisture 
content. Assures tremendous savings 
in processing time, reductions of 
rejections and improvements of prod- 
uct quality. Has universal motor- 
driven fan mounted on cast alumi- 
num frame. Sample pan is easily 
inserted or removed. Portable. Used 
by many of the largest textile plants. 


Yarn Buyers 


Weaving 
Knitting 


Finishers 
Piece Goods 


Send TODAY for tull information 
HARRY W. DIETERT CO. 


9330 H Roselawn Ave. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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who have held their positions 
at Erwin for many years. 
George W. Murphy, Jr., 
has been made superintendent 
of spinning at the plant of 
S. A. Fabrics Argentine de Al- 
pergatas, Buenos Aires. He is 
son of George W. Murphy, 
of the Atlanta office of H. & B. 
American Machine Co. 


Frank E. Vantine, treasurer, 


Republic Cotton Mills, Great 
Falls, S. C., resigned, effective 
Feb. 15 


Conrad R. Wenner, super- 
intendent of weaving for Dup- 
lan Corp., Hazleton, Pa., has 
resigned. He joined the com. 
pany 30 years ago as a weaver. 

W. E. Reid, for several 
years manager of the finishing 
department of Trion (Ga.) Co., 
has been appointed assistant 
general manager of all of the 
company’s properties. 

Clarence Davis, for several 
years overseer of finishing of 
Gordon Woolen Mill, Hills- 
borough, N. H., has taken a 
similar position at the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. plant in Leb- 
anon, N. H. 


Wyley Hunnicutt is the new 
general superintendent of Ac- 






worth (Ga.) Mills, succeeding 
J. H. Pope, who retired after 
18 years of service. W. L. 
Reece has become night su 


perintendent. 


W. Baker has become su- 
perintendent of the mechanical 
department of Clover (S. C.) 
Spinning Mills. 

G. W. Hagans, overseer of 
carding at P. H. Hanes Knit. 
ting Co., Hanes, N. C., has 
been promoted to assistant su- 
perintendent. 


J. H. Adams, overseer of 
the cloth room of Bibb Mfg. 


Co., Columbus, Ga., has re- 
signed. 


Arthur E. Neild, superin- 
tendent of Southern Franklin 
Process Co., Greenville, S. C., 
for three years, has resigned. 
He was formerly superintendent 
of Neild Mfg. Co., New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 


Richard Bryant has been 
appointed overseer of second- 
shift carding at P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Co.’s No. 4 plant, 
Hanes, N. C. 

H. L. Trotter of Leaksville, 
N. C., has become overseer of 
dyeing and finishing of Excel- 
sior Woolen Mill, Union, Ss. i, 





Textile Men in Armed Services 


Robert T. Stevens has re- 
signed as president and a di- 
rector of J. P. Stevens & Co., 
New York, upon being called 
into active service as a colonel 
in Army QM Corps early in 
January. 


Charles A. Turner, 1941 
textile graduate of Clemson 


(S.C: has been com- 


Naval 


and has reported for 


) College, 
missioned an ensign in 
Reserve 


aviation patrol duty at Norfolk, 
Va. 


Harold Tanney, for the last 
three years with the sales staff 
of Botany Worsted Mills, New 
York, left on Jan. 20 to join 
the United States Air Corps. 

James W. Sears, assistant 
superintendent, Roanoke (N. 
C.) Mill No. 1, has been called 
for active duty with the Army 
and will report at Fort Ben- 


QUALITY 
PRODUCTS 
WHERE 
THEY COUNT MOST 


Because their uses in many in- 
dustries are so basic, the quality 
of Columbia Chemicals is of 
the utmost importance. For 
this reason, our products have 
consistently met the highest 
standards in the field. Nor will 
their quality be sacrificed in 
any way for the sake of larger 
production. If ways to improve 
them further can be found, 
you will benefit. Meanwhile 
you can count on Columbia 
Chemicals to do their full share 
in helping you make the most of 
your own processing facilities. 


ESSENTIAL SODA ASH ¢ CAUSTIC SODA ¢ SODIUM BICARBONATE ¢ LIQUID CHLORINE 
INDUSTRIAL  SILENE ¢ CALCIUM CHLORIDE ¢ SODA BRIQUETTES ¢ MODIFIED SODAS 


CHEMICALS CAUSTIC ASH ¢ PHOSFLAKE e CALCENE e CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Columbia Chemical Division 
SO ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


NEW YORK,.N.Y. 


Chicago * Boston « St. Louis + Pittsburgh + Cincinnati * Cleveland * Minneapolis * Philadelphia + Charlotte 








CLUTSOM HIGHSPEED LOOMS 


The most important manufacturers of Webbing, elastic 
and non-elastic, for the British Armed Forces use the 
Clutsom Loom. Before and since England went to war 
millions of yards of webbing have been produced on 
these machines for the use of the Services. If you have, 
or are interested in obtaining Defense contracts we 
suggest you let us explain to you the many advantages 
of this loom and give you a demonstration. But what- 
ever you make in narrow fabrics the Clutsom loom will 
be of interest and value to you. 


CLUTSOM MACHINES, INC. 


250 WEST 54TH STREET NEW YORK 

























Telephone: Circle 6-8617 


Plenty of White 

“FRANKLIN CLAY” 
Available for filling 
COLORED GOODS 


f Hs non-abrasive grit free white inert has 


won favor with Textile men for filling 


colored goods because of its smoothness 


and its ability to mix readily with gums, 


starch, water, etc. 


Will not injure Doctor blade, cutting knives 


or warp needles. 


v 


Shipped bone dry, airfloated in 50 Ib. papers. 


UNITED CLAY MINES 
CORPORATION 


TRENTON NEW JERSEY 








NEWS ABOUT MEN 
ning, Ga. He is a first lieu- 
tenant. 


Thurmond Chatham, presi- 
dent of Chatham Mfg. Co.., 
Elkin, N. C., has volunteered 
for active duty in the Navy. 
He saw active service with the 
Navy in the first world war, 
and expects to be called soon. 


Richard Penfield, chief en- 


gineer of the Amcelle (Md.) 
plant of Celanese Corp. of 


America, a lieutenant-colonel in 
Chemical Warfare Reserves, has 
been called to active 
He reported Jan. 15 at Edge- 
wood Arsenal, Md. 


Charles 


service. 


Chester Bassett, 
for many years in the rayon 
business, first with American 
Viscose Corp. and later with 
American Bemberg Corp., New 
York, is now chief of the liaison 
section of the Air Corps Fer- 


rying Command, at Wright 
Field, Ohio, with rank of 
captain. 


Mark W. Cresap, Jr., secre- 
tary and merchandising man- 
ager of George B. Stetson Co., 
































Philadelphia, is now on activ: 
duty as a lieutenant in U, S 
Army, stationed at the offic 
of the Under-Secretary of War 
Washington. 

J. O. Thomas, personne 
manager of Marshall Field & 
Co., Spray, N. C., and president 
of Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, has been ordered into a 
tive service as an Army lieuten 
ant at Camp Lee, Va. He served 
18 months in France in the last 
war, and has been with Mar- 
shall Field for 22 years. 

Ed Spears, a foreman a 
Erlanger Mills, Lexington, 
N. C., has enlisted in Naval 
Reserve for active duty. He 
was a yeoman in the Navy in 
World War I, and his son is 
now on active duty in that 
branch of the service. 

James E. Greer, Charlotte, 
N. C., textile chemist for 
American Aniline Products, 
Inc., of that city, has been 
called into active duty with the 
U. S. Army as first lieutenant 
in the Chemical Warfare 
branch, Fort Benning, Pa. 





Obituary 


Austin H. Carr, 48, presi- 
dent of Durham (N. C.) Hosiery 
Mills, died suddenly while visit- 
ing the New York office of his 
company on Feb. 4. He was the 
son of Julian S. Carr and be- 
came vice-president of Durham 
in 1915. He succeeded D. P. 
Carey as president in 1930. He 
was chairman of the board of 
National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers 1938 to 
1940. 

Arthur George Green, 77. 
consultant to the Dyestuffs 
Group of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., died at Wal- 
ton-on-Thames, England, _ last 
fall. He was the discoverer of 
primuline, active in 
ment of the British dye indus- 
try, educator, 


from 


develop- 


industrial — re- 


search chemist, inventor, and 
author. 
Fred Lewis Smyre, 61, 


president of A. M. Smyre Mfg. 
Co., and president of Morro- 
webb Cotton Mills Co., Dallas. 
N. C., died in Gastonia, N. C. 
Jan. 30. 

William George Thomas, 
51, partner in Crosley & Thomas, 
yarn merchants of Charlotte, 
N. C., died Feb. 4. 

Jean L. Duplan, 80, founder 
of Duplan Corp., New York, 
who retired active con- 
nection with that firm in 1920, 
died near Paris, France, on 
Dec. 26. He came to this coun- 
try from France in 1898. -Al- 
though long prominent in silks. 


from 





AUSTIN H. CARR 


he early recognized the im- 
portance of rayon, and_ his 
firm’s Baronet satin was among 
the first rayon fab- 
rics to he produced by a silk 
mill. 

Harold Miles, 74, who had 
been president of the old firm 


successful 


o: A. G. Hyde & Sons, New 
York, over a 16-year period, 
died last month. 

August Egerer, 62, presi 
dent of S. Augstein & Co., New 
York, died in Great Ne k, 
N. Y., Jan. 4. Mr. Egerer was 


born in Prague, came to New 
York in 1906 and entered thi 
employ of S. Augstein & ¢ 

as a shipping and stock cler} 
He was chairman of the Kn 

ted Outerwear Code Authority 
during the NRA, and was a 
former president of the Na- 





















MUTE METAL WAS MADE TO SPEAK 
..... ALMOST BY ACCIDENT 


The alertness of Alexander Graham Bell, a teacher of human mutes, 
was vital to his discovery of how to make mute metal speak. Experimenting 
with a harmonic telegraph, he stumbled on the principle of the telephone, 


was quick to realize its value and to make long-distance speech a reality. 


Alertness is important in our business, too. Whether developing a new 
chemical . . . or improving an existing product . . . or “trouble-shooting” in a 
customer's plant ... our men show an alertness that adds new vigor to the 
solid reputation for integrity in chemical manufacturing which we have 
earned throughout American industry during the years since 1850. CHEMISTRY 


IS THE KEYSTONE 
OF INDUSTRY 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


MANUFA/C TURING C PANY 
1850 1942 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK * CHICAGO « ‘ST. LOUIS « PITTSBURGH * WYANDOTTE « TACOMA 
PLANTS: PHILADELPHIA * EASTON * NATRONA * WYANDOTTE «+ TACOMA «¢ PORTLAND, ORE. 
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for Finishing 


Government Fabries 


% RINSES EASILY AND COMPLETELY 

x IMPROVES FULLING AND SCOURING 

y% REQUIRES MINIMUM TIME AND STEAM 
% PRODUCES FINEST HAND 

% ASSURES BRIGHTEST COLORS 

% HOLDS SOAP COSTS TO THE MINIMUM 


OTHER HIGH GRADE 
“STANDARD” PRODUCTS 
Stanso Palm Oil Curd Soap. Etc. 





Woonsocket, R./ 
G. TANGUAY 
281 HARRIS AVE. 


Charlotte, NC 
CATO M. LITTLETON @ 
426 PARK TERRACE 


205 South 2nd. St. 
Camden, N. J. 


MOTOR DRIVEN 
STRENGTH TESTER 


YARNS 
CLOTH 
CORDS 


with or without 


AUTOGRAPHIC CHART 


with 2 or 3 ranges from 
0— 50 O— 75 
0—100 0—150 
0—200 0—300 













































































Maximum capacity: 500 Ibs. 
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Catalogue 


ALFRED SUTER 
200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


“Approved Testing Instruments” 













































NEWS ABOUT MEN 


tional Knitted Outerwear Man- 
ufacturers Association. 


John Hollbach, 75, at one 
time head of Hollbach Silk Co., 
Paterson, N. J., died recently. 
He retired ten years ago. He is 
credited with having brought 
from Europe one of the early 
consignments of rayon yarns, 
early in the present century. 


John S. Turner, 76, presi- 
dent of Philadelphia (Pa.) Silk 
Co., died Jan. 16. He had en- 
gaged in the textile business in 
Philadelphia since 1909, 

Samuel S, Peters, 67, for- 
mer operator of the OK Hosiery 
Mill, Lemoyne, Pa., and the 
Peters Hosiery Mill, New Cum- 
berland, Pa., died at his home 


in Linglestown, Pa., recently. 


Lewis Albert Bassett, 83, 
president of Hendrick Mfg. 
Co., Carbondale, Pa., died in 
Carbondale Jan. 2. He joined 
the company as a utility man in 
1878. 

Alfred B. Kuhn, 57, presi- 
dent of the Fiber Mfg. Co., 
Newton, N. C., died Dec. 27. 


Frank W. Goldense, 46, 
production manager of Guyon 
Mills, Valley Falls, R. IL, died 
in Pawtucket, R. L, Jan. 11. 


Edward E. Leonard, 63, 
general manager and a director 
of Union Wadding Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. L died on Jan. 5. 
He was also treasurer of Crown 
Mfg. Co., Pawtucket. 

Fred Weston Glover, 67, 
president of the Textile Mill 
Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
died recently. He was one of 
the founders of the firm and 
had been president since 1918, 

Melville Turner, 41, super- 
intendent of Spalding Knitting 
Mills, Griffin, Ga., died Jan. 6. 

Maurice B. Jacobsohn, one 
of the founders of Weehawken 


(N. 5 Dye Works. died 
Jan. 15. 
John Richardson Butter- 


worth, Jr., 60, president of 
Textile Products Co., Inc., 
Providence, R. I., died Jan. 15. 

Casper G. Decker, 81, chair- 
man of Elmira (N. Y.) Knit- 


ting Mills, died Jan. 25. 


Walter B. Daniels, 60, su- 
perintendent of Progressive Silk 
Mills, West Hazleton, Pa., be- 
fore it suspended operation, 
died recently in Philadelphia. 


Moore Kelly, 79, founder 
of Granby Mfg. Co., Granby, 
Quebec, Canada, died last 
month at Richford, Vt. 

George T. Bartlett, 71. gen- 
eral superintendent and buyer 
for Seymour (Ind.) Woolen 
Mills, died recently. He had 
been with the mills since 1889. 

Walter William Scott, 63, 
vice-president of the 
Knitting 


former 


Gardiner Warring 


Mill, Florence, Ala., died at his 
home in Amsterdam, N. Y., last 
month. 


Henry H. Her, chief engi- 
neer of Union Bleachery, Green. 
ville, S. C., died Feb. 4. He was 
a past president of the S.T.A., 
and a frequent contributor to 
TEXTILE Wor. 


Henry Feuerstein, 
founder and president of Mal- 
den (Mass.) Knitting Mills, 
died Feb. 1. He was also di- 
rector of Malden Spinning & 
Dyeing Co. 


William W. Gordon, 75, 
partner in Gordon & Gordon, 
Hazardville, Conn., died Jan. 
28. He was vice-president of 
Gordon Bros., Inc., and also 
a director of the Assawaga 
Woolen Co. 

Charles T. Plunkett, Jr.. 
55, a director of Berkshire 
Fine Spinning Associates, Inc., 
Adams, Mass., and a former 
president of W. C. Plunkett & 
Sons Co., died Jan. 26 in Rio 
de Janeiro. 


Michael H. Roberts, 66, 
formerly superintendent of 
Rhode Island Worsted Co., for 
16 years, died Jan. 22 in Staf- 
ford Springs, Conn. At the time 
of his death he was representa 
tive for Ernest Bischoff Co., 
Ivoryton, Conn. 


James Harper, 64, overseer 
of winding, slashing and twist- 
ing at A. & M. Karagheusian, 
Freehold, N. J., for the last 


seven years, died recently. 


Casper G. Decker, co-found- 
er and chairman of the board 
of Elmira (N. Y.) Knitting 
Mills, died Jan. 25. 


Luke H. Rooney, 68, died 
recently in Dighton, Mass. 
Starting his textile career as a 
boy, he was superintendent of 
Manomet Mill, New Bedford,. 
Mass., for many years until the 
corporation was liquidated. 


John D. Barrett, 71, over- 
seer of the slasher room at 
Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., 
for many years, and more re- 
cently with Brookside Mill, 
Knoxville, Tenn., died Dec. 31. 


Raymond J. Blum, 62, who 
retired three years ago as super- 
intendent of Duryea Silk Co., 
died Jan. 20 at Dunmore, Pa. 


Gerhard C. Gustafson, 7! 
retired overseer of the Elliott 
Silk Mill, died in Manchester, 
N. H. 

Karl Anton Ohman, for: 
man of Kennedy Knitting Co.'s 
bleachery at Van Slyck Island 
near Troy, N. Y., died recently 
at his home, the historic Van 
Schaick mansion, built before 
the Revolution. 

Robert Wells Poole, 65, fo: 
12 years service man for Drape: 
Corp., Spartanburg, S. C., died 
rec ently. 
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FOR THE PREVENTION OF 





MOLD GROWTH ON AWNING 





NAPENIZE 


The Positive Anti-Mildew Treatment 


NAPENIZE is the name given to a new anti- 
mildew treatment that assures canvas prod- 
ucts a greater degree of protection than has 
been commonly attainable. The physical 
affinity of the chemical compound for the cloth 
makes this possible—resulting in longer life 


DOWICIDE 


STRIPES 








DowIcIDES ARE FINDING important application 
as an effective means of preventing mold growth 
in paints. When Dowicide-treated paints are 
applied to cloth it may be expected that the 
stripes will be mold resistant and some degree of 
mold resistance imparted to the cloth itself. This 
protection is the result of the fungistatic action 
of the Dowicide VI. 


Briefly defined, Dowicides are a group of phenolic 
derivatives which have proven their effectiveness 
in controlling a wide variety of micro-organisms. 
Even in atmospheres of high humidity they are 
thorough and dependable in inhibiting mold 
growth—thus preserving beauty and life of the 
awning cloth. 


The low cost and complete effectiveness of 
Dowicides have earned the approval of the 
awning industry. For complete information on 
this application of Dowicide VI, write to the 
Dowicide Division. 


for the product. No waterproofing is required 
to retain the effectiveness of the treatment. 
NAPENIZE is simple and inexpensive. It pro- 
vides more effective protection for canvas 
materials with a minimum loss of tensile 
strength. Dowicide T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York ¢ Chicago ¢ St. Louis ¢ San Francisco « Seattle « Los Angeles « Houston 
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Prompt Shipment from 10 Strategically-Located 
Steel-Service Plants... Principal products include— Alloy 


Steels, Tool Steels, Stainless Steel, Hot Rolled Bars, Hoops 
and Bands, Beams and Heavy Structurals, Channels, Angles, 
Tees and Zees, Plates, Sheets, Cold Finished Shafting and 
Screw Stock, Strip Steel, Flat Wire, Boiler Tubes and Fit- 
tings, Mechanical Tubing, Rivets, Bolts, Nuts, Washers, 
etc. Write for Stock List. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 


HENRY K. BARNES CO. 


— Salem, Mass. — 


Industrial Leathers 


KEEPS THE MILL 
MACHINERY MOVING 


QVEDTY-YARKK 
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TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


Cotton Mill News 


Anderson (S.C.) Narrow 
Fabries, Ine., have been char- 
tered. Ed. A. Hill is presi- 
dent of the new concern: Wal- 
ter H. Hartzell, vice-president 


and treasurer; Katherine C. 

Hill, secretary. Authorized 

capital is $25,000. 
Ariguanabo textile inter- 


ests, Bauta, Cuba, are modern- 
izing their mill and finishing 


plant equipment. Four hun- 
dred looms of a_ 1,000-loom 
order will soon be installed, 


and the remainder as soon as 


possible. 

Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
Ala., have completed installa- 
tion of two new Morton system 
horizontal beam-dyeing  ma- 
chines, which gives this group 
of mills 19 of these machines. 
The new machines were in- 
stalled in the Alexander City, 
Ala., and Sylacauga units. 


Bay State Thread Works, 


Springfield, Mass., is making 
improvements at mill, includ- 


ing installation of a new con- 
crete tank, for which contract 
has been awarded to H. E. 
Burnham, Springfield. 

Belton (S.C.) Mills have 

completed modernization and 
improvement program, with in- 
stallation of three new warpers, 
and = auxiliary 
equipment, all Barber-Colman. 
New long-draft equipment is 
being installed. 
Mills report net 
profit’ for fiscal year ended 
Oct. 4, 1941, of $216,923, com- 
pared with $125,627 for previ- 
ous fiscal year. 


Buffalo Cotton Mill, Shel- 


two spoolers 


Bourne 


by, N. C., was damaged by 
fire to extent of about $7,500 
on Jan. 30, 

J. R. Bux & Son, 4080 


Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa., manufacturers 01 webbings, 
tapes, etc., have purchased 
former local mill of Co-ed Hosi- 
ery Mills, Courtland and Fair- 
hill Sts., on site about 110 x 125 
ft., and will use for new plant, 
with and _ facilities 
for increased production. 


equipment 


Canadian Cottons, Ltd., 
Cornwall, Ont., have plans near- 
ing completion for new four- 
story mill addition, reported to 
approximately $125,000, 
including equipment. It is 


cost 


proposed to begin work at 
early date. 
Cliffside Mills, Haynes 


have 
addition to 


unit, Avondale, N. C.,, 
completed — an 
house a 


new Sanforizing ma- 

chine. 
Columbia (S.C.) Duck 
Mills went on a_ seven-day 
work week, 24-hour day, on 





Dec. 21 
defense 


to complete national 
orders on schedule, 

Cooperative de Lin du 
Bail de Febrve, La_ Bail, 
Quebec, is building a flax mill 
costing $50,000. 

Davidson (N.C.) Cotton 
Mills have installed a fourth 
Morton dyeing machine. 

Dixie Cotton Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga., have completed a 
two-story addition, in which 20 
new Saco-Lowell cards and five 
new one-process pickers will 
be installed. Additional looms 
will be added later. The 
opening room is now being 
modernized. Company has un- 
der construction addition to 


twister room which will be 
used as a yarn storage shed. 


Dwight Mfg. Co., Alabama 
City, Ala., when it began ex- 
panding the plant about a year 
ago, leased the major part of 
the machinery installed, — be- 
cause of uncertain business 
situation at that time. In the 
fall, however, the company de- 
cided to purchase the machin- 
ery. Dwight reports net profit 
for fiscal year ended Nov. 29, 
1941 of $575,750, compared 
with $401,521 for previous fiscal 
year. 

Florence Mills reports net 
profit of $335,489 for fiscal 
year ended Sept. 27, against 
$154,683 for fiscal 
year. 

Gilman Bros., — Stafford, 
Conn., a new industry,. has 
started production in a_ local 
mill of Reyn-O-Cal, a_ fire- 
resistant cotton insulating ma- 
terial. 


previous 


Gonzales (Texas) Cotton 
Mills’ half interest owned by 
the late Spencer M. Ainsworth 
has been purchased by _ his 
brother, A. G. Ainsworth. 

J. & C. Cottons, 
operating 4,800 
spindles on 7s to 12s cotton 
yarn for use in bedspread tufts. 

T. T. Leonard and Chris- 
tian Peterson, Silverton, Ore., 
head a project to construct and 
operate a flax mill, on site 
near Silverton, now being ac 


Ellijoy, 


Ga., is now 


quired. Plant will be one- 
story, to cost about $35,000, 
with machinery. Charles 
Leonard, Dallas, Ore., is in- 


terested in new plant. 

Martel Mills Corp., New 
York, report net profit for fiscal 
year ended Sept. 27, 1941, of 
$426,280, compared with net 
for previous fiscal year of 
$177,459. 

National Wadding Co. is 
now at the City Mills, Frank- 
lin, Mass. The factory was for- 
merly at Mattapan. 

Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Co., Salem, Mass., reports 
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Trident Trucks and Transfer Tables 
Save Time and Effort for Operators on Barber-Colman Spoolers 


The Spooler git! removes 
full cheeses from the 
throw-out position and 
drops them onto the 
Spindles of tridents ona 
small truck which she 
io §=pushes along a track as 
_ she works. Full tridents 
ate moved to the trans- 
fer table by an easy 
push--no heavy lifting 
is necessaty. These con- 
venience features help 
Barber-Colman Spooler 
operators to get out 
more work.with less 
effort. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROc kK FORD, 7 ae ae. le ae ae wo «. 3S « ie 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. @© MANCHESTER, ENGLAND e MUNICH, GERMANY 
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Why Not? 


Have Your Personal Accident 
and Sickness Insurance with... 


EASTERN 


COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS 


Mutual Company 


® No Agents ® No Branch Offices 


MASSACHUSETTS CO., INC. 1894 


Insure Your Earnings .. . Protect All! 


ACCIDENT POLICY PAYS| SICKNESS POLICY PAYS 


ACCIDENTAL 


DEATH 
$5,000- 
$10,000 


WEEKLY 

DISABILITY t Per Week 
$25.00- 

$50.00 


$10.00 
Per Week for 
Non-confining 


$25.00 


for Confining 
Sickness 


Estimated Annual Cost $15.00 | Estimated Annual Cost $20.00 


PAYS WHILE YOU ARE LAID UP 
PAYS FROM THE FIRST DAY OF DISABILITY 
47 YEARS OF UNFAILING SERVICE 


No Policy Is Cancelled, Rates Increased, or 
Benefits Reduced on Account of Any Age! 


SEND THE 
COUPON 


TODAY 


SCCCee Rees teeeseeseeeeeseseesees, 


John S. Whittemore, Sec.-Treas. 
Eastern Commercial Travelers 

80 Federal St., Boston 

Without obligation, please send 
nformation and application for 

Oo 


Name 


complete 
membership 


+ 


Address 
City 


State 


T.W.'42 








DYE STICKS 


Since 1900 we have made high quality true-form oven- 


seasoned dye sticks for all standard machines. 
fill your needs today to meet any requirement. 


FRANK BAILEY 


We can 
Write 


Cedar Brook, N. J. 
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TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


net profit of $749,915 for fiscal 
year ended Nov. 30, 1941, com- 
pared with $182,976 for previ- 
ous fiscal year. Sales totaled 
$10,090,268 against $5,306,046. 


Pinehurst Cloth Mill, Inc., 
Hemp, N. C., is the new name 
for the Pinehurst Silk Mills, 
Inc. 


Quissett Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., by a vote of 9,842 
to 2,118 in favor of the present 
management declared against a 
liquidation move started by 
minority holders. 


Santee Mills, Orangeburg, 
S. C., unit, are installing two 
new Abbott winders and one 
Cocker Hi-Speed warper. 

Sapona Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Cedar Falls, N. C., plans re- 
building of portion of mill, re- 
cently destroyed by fire. Loss 
reported close to $70,000, 
including equipment. 


Southern-Brighton Mills, 
Shannon, Ga., and the Brighton 
Mills of New Jersey have per- 
fected a merger, and the named 
changed to Brighton Mills, 
Inc.. a Georgia concern. 


United States Rubber Co. 
has purchased the Hogansville 
(Ga.) plant of Callaway Mills, 
which will enable company to 
make substantially all its own 
duck for belting, and 
other mechanical goods. i. Ss. 
Rubber will soon build a plant 
in Hogansville, adjacent to its 
Stark Mills, to make asbestos 


hose, 


yarns and fabrics, sold under 
the brand Asbeston. 
Universal Cotton Prod- 


ucts, Ine., Lambertville, N. J. 
(previously reported) has 
temporarily abandoned plans 
for proposed new local mill. 


Whitney Mills,  Spartan- 
burg, S. C., have been sold to 
Jacob Ziskind of Fall River, 
Mass., with approval of stock- 
holders for about $425,000. 


Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills 
are planning for change in 
production to cotton duck, with 
equipment extensions and _ re- 
placements for this purpose. 


Woodside Cotton Mills 
Co., Simpsonville, S. C., will 
construct addition 
for expansion in cloth room. 
Erection will begin soon. Cost 
reported close to $40,000, with 
equipment. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C., are archi- 
tects and engineers. 


one-story 


Wool Mill News 


Amoskeag - Lawrence 
Yarns, Inc., Machester, N. H., 
has been taken over by Kam- 
mak Mills, Inc., of Kulpmont, 


Pa. 


Belmont Woolen Yarn 
Mill, Woonsocket, R. has 
awarded contract for a_ one- 


story brick building and frame 










addition, 30 x 100 ft, to cog 
about $10.000. 

Berkeley and Dunn 
Woolen Mills, Martinsburg, 
Va., have gone on 24-hour, 
seven-day work schedules to fil] 
contracts for Army overcoat. 
ings. 

Charlottesville (Va.) 
Woolen Mills are installing 
new and larger drying machin. 
ery. 


Furman’ Brothers  (Co., 
Norwich, Conn., has been 
chartered with capital of 
$75,000, to operate a_ local 


woolen mill. Early production 
is planned. New company is 
represented by Florence Ro. 
barge, Norwich, one of the in- 
corporators., 

General Floor Covering 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., organ- 
ized to manufacture rugs, car- 
pets, etc., has arranged for 
lease of former local mill of 
the Dainty-Foot Hosiery Mill, 
Margaret and Ditman Sts., and 
will occupy at early date. 

Hodges Carpet Co., In- 
dian Orchard, Mass. has 
started moving its machinery 
into three floors of the main 
building of the No. 1 plant of 
the former Farr Alpaca Co., 
Holyoke, Mass. Hodges will 
employ at least 200. 

Homestead Woolen Mill, 
West Swanzey, N. H., suffered 
several thousand dollars dam- 
age in a fire on Jan. 9. 


Hudson’ River Woolen 
Mills, Newburgh, N. Y., re- 
cently sold machinery and 


equipment at auction for a 
total of $10,912. 

Keyser (W. Va.) Worsted 
Mills have been sold by Bot- 
any Worsted Mills to A. Rubin- 
stein, Brooklyn, N. Y. Name 
will be changed to Potomac 
Worsted Spinning Mills. It 
will continue to operate, and 
Botany will continue to pur- 
chase its Bradford spun yarns 
from it. 


C. H. Masland & Sons, 
Carlisle, Pa., have leased 
172,000 sq. ft. of floor space in 
the Aberle Mills, Philadelphia, 
at a rental including power 
and services, approximating 
$300,000. The lessee in addi- 
tion to weaving floor coverings 
is manufacturing duck for the 
Government, and has large con- 
tracts under the Ordnance De- 
partment for its machine shop 
at Carlisle. 

Pendleton Woolen Mills, 
Plant No. 2, is the firm name 
under which C. M. Bishop and 
C. M. Bishop, Trustee, have 
obtained a certificate to con- 
duct business at 746 South 
Los Angeles St... Les Ang es, 
Calif. 

Rochdale Mills, 
cester, Mass., recently 
ized with capital of 500 shares 


Inc., Lei- 
organ- 
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WORSTED *fCOTTON * SPUN RAYON 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLOTTE 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


ARLINGTON MILLS 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


NONQUITT MILLS 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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Aten Hollow 


| Hex-hole Screws for 


Heads set flush with machine surfaces. No sharp edges or slots to burr and 
pull threads; screws are chamfered at the point, outside edge of head and top 
edge of socket. The internally operated hex key sets the screw quickly 


and tightly without slippage. Samples supplied to your specifications. 


THE ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut, U. S$. A. 


April Issue of Textile World 


will contain 


Guide to Exhibits 


at 


Knitting Arts Exhibition 
(Atlantic City, April 27-30 inc.) 


MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 
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TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


of stock, no par value, plans 
operation of a local woolen 
mill. John Hoenig is president; 
George W. Musgrave, Webster, 
Mass., is treasurer. 

Montgomery Worsted Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has pur- 
chased mill property at Tack- 
awanna and Ruan Sts., for a 
reported consideration of $20,- 
000, heretofore occupied under 
lease. 

Montrose Worsted Mills, 
Lid., Granby, Que., recently 
organized, plan for one-story 
mill, reported to cost about 
$50,000. 

West Haven (Conn.) Rug 
Co., recently organized, is 
planning operation of a_ mill 
for production of rugs and 
John H. Gil- 


Haven, Conn., is 


floor coverings. 
mour, New 
head. 


Wool Products Industries. 
Inc., St. Paul, Minn., has 
awarded contract to Harold a. 
Purtell, St. Paul, for one-story 
addition, about 24 x 30 ft. 
to be used for general opera- 
tions, 


Rayon Mill News 
American Enka _ Corp., 
Enka, N. C., is planning con- 
struction of a number of. air- 
raid shelters at local mill. 
Canisteo (N.Y.)  Corp., 
formerly known as Canisteo 
Silk Co., has resumed opera- 
tions at branch mill at Nunda, 
N. Y., closed for some time, 
and will manufacture — para- 
chute cloth for Government. 
Burlington (N.C.) Mills 
Corp., reported for the fiscal 
year ended Sept. 27 net earn- 
ings of $3,373,558, equal, after 
all charges and taxes, to $4.87 
a share on the common stock. 
Net sales were $63,165,310. 


General Textile Mills, 
Ine., Lonaconing, Md., has 


been renovated and new ma- 
chines installed according to 
Chas. W. Walters, superin- 
tendent. Plant has been closed 
but is planning to reopen on 
rayon goods or war materials. 

Judy Textile Corp., and 
Guarantee Silk Co., Reynolds- 
ville, Jefferson County, Paz, 
both operated under manage- 
ment of Charles Sommers, Du- 
Bois, Pa., were destroyed by 
fire Jan. 9 with a loss of ap- 
proximately $200,000. Plans 
for rebuilding are under con- 
sideration. 

White Bros. Mill, West 
Peterborough, N. H., has been 
purchased by Gilbert Verney, 
Manchester, N. H., for the 
manufacture of a special type 
of rayon fabric used for de- 
fense purposes. The factory, 
idle for more than two years, 
has 102,230 sq. ft. of floor 
space, and is expected to be 
in full production by May. 
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Knitting Mill News 
Aileen Mills Co., Biscoe, N, 


C., has installed three Cidega 
knitting looms. 


Allen A Co., New Ipswich, 
N. H.—It was incorrectly 
stated in these columns lately 
that Tricnit Hosiery Mills had 
bought all the knitting ma. 
chines of Allen A. Actually 
Tricnit bought only part, the 
major portion going to Morris 
Speizman, Charlotte, N. C,, 
including 44 Banner wraps, 50 
Scott & Williams B-55; also 
S. & W. RI’s, ribbers, winders, 
loopers, ete. 

Big Four Co., Ine., River- 
side, N. J., recently organized 
with capital of $1,000, is plan- 
ning early operation of local 
mill for the manufacture of 
seamless hosiery. Christopher 
N. Peditto, Riverside, is one 
of the incorporators. 

John Blood & Co., Ine., 
Boyertown, Pa., according to 
recordings in the Berks County 
Court, at Reading, Pa., have 
sold their mill property at Boy- 
ertown, Pa., to Bernard, Sol, 
George and Philip Berman for 
a consideration of $16,000. 
This was a branch mill of 
Blood’s Philadelphia plant. 


Blytheville, Ark.—B. A. 
Lynch will establish and oper- 
ate a plant on Nylon hosiery 
here. Total cost will exceed 
$300,000, it is said. 

California Kniteraft Co., 
1125 Wall St., Los Angeles, 
Calif., has filed notice of or- 
ganization to operate a mill. 


Continental Hosiery 
Corp., New York, N. Y., care 
of Henry Uttal, 521 Fifth Ave. 
New York, representative, re- 
cently chartered with capital 
of $200,000, plans operation 
of a knitting mill for manu- 
facture of women’s hosiery. 


Elliott Knitting Mills, 
Hickory, N. C.—Addition to 
the finishing plant at Catawba, 
N. C., has been completed and 
new machinery installed. The 
floor space of the finishing 
department has been increased 
about 7,500 sq. ft. The Ha- 
vana, Cuba, branch of this 
mill is running 24 hours daily. 

Fairy Silk Mills, Shilling: 
ton, Pa., have been released 
from reorganization proceed: 
ings and to receiver, Earl 5. 
Jenckes, has been discharged. 

Fenway Knitting Mills, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., care o 
Louis Pressman, 22 East For- 
tieth St., New York, N. Y., 
plan operation of a local mill 
on a line of outerwear. 

Forest City Knitting Co., 
Rockford, TIL, is making alter- 
ations and improvements 1 
mill, for which general con- 
tract was let recently to 5e- 
curity Building Co., Rockford. 
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} | A R demands the best in all 


of us. Because only the best rates a 
passing mark. Right now textile mills 
are doing their full share in equip- 
ping the world’s greatest fighting 
force. In the weaving of cloth for 
military and naval purposes only the 
right starches — the best 
starches will do. These 
are no times for hit and 
miss or trial and error 
operation. That's why 
Staley’s strict chemical 
control, completeness of 
line and _ availability 
(Staley starches have 
always been obtainable) 


Kc Gam lyk 


are now more important than ever. 
Staley’s manufacture a complete line 
of thick and thin boiling corn 
starches—a product for every textile 
mill use. These mill starches have 
been developed by skilled chemists. 
And they are produced under strict 
chemical control from 
the buying of native 
corn to the finished 
product. Staley’s know 
what their starches will 
do. Most important, they 
know what their 
starches will do for you. 
Write, wire or telephone 
for information. 


STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
VI AT ILLINOIS 


oe 


DECATUR 
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The most valuable asset of your mill 
at the present time is the MACHINERY. 
To keep it in good shape and to make 


it last longer is your supreme obligation. 

Our experts, especially trained in 
MAINTENANCE of machinery and the 
establishing of OVERHAUL SCHE- 
DULES, can efficiently assist you in this 
task. 





TEXTILE INDUSTRY RESEARCH 


INCORPORATED 


Consultants on Textile Manufacturing and Developing 


11 WEST 42 STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE BAHNSON CO 


























For 25 vears we have 
been successfully solv- 
ing the air-condition 
ing problems of the 
Textile Industry. 
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WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 


























Protect Your Rayon Tubes and 
Bobbins with this Catch 


Watson-Williams new simplified One- 
piece Guide and Catch, case hardened, 
supplied in silk or rayon shuttles of 
fibre or dogwood, offers thorough pro- 
tection for your tubes and bobbins. 
Place a sample order today. 

































































SOUTHERN OFFICE: E. V. Wilson, 810 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. C. NORTHERN 
REPRESENTATIVES: G. C. Burbank, 3 
Beaconsfield Rd., Worcester, Mass., W. F. 
Daboll, 22 Barnes St., Providence, R. 1. 
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TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., 
New York, N. Y., has closed 


its branch mill at Wharton, 
N. J., and machinery and 
equipment have been sold. 


Plant will be dismantled. 


Grenada, Miss.—The City 
of Grenada will enlarge its 


present hosiery mill building 
at a cost of $50,000. E. L. 


Malvaney, Jackson, Miss., has 
been selected as architect. 
Hosiery Sales Co., 12 West 
37th St., New York, has opened 
a plant to make cut and sewn 
lace hosiery with capacity of 


2000 doz. prs. weekly. 
Interstate Hosiery Mills, 
Albany, Ga., has purchased 
eight 45-gauge full-fashioned 
knitting machines, and_ will 
install at once. 
Kenosha = ( Wis.) Full- 


Fashioned Mills, Inc., have 
purchased the J. H. Cownie 
Co., Des Moines, Ia., manu- 
facturer of sport and work 
clothing and is moving the 
business to Kenosha. The 
business will be operated as 
the J. H. Cownie Co. division 
of Kenosha _ Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Mills, Inc. 


Lee Knitwear Corp., 1410 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
has leased space in building 
at 48-56 West 38th St., ap- 
proximating 10,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. Present plant will 
be removed to new location. 

Mayfair Knitwear Corp., 
New York, N. Y., has been 
organized with capital of $60, 
000, to manufacture knit goods 
of various kinds. Company is 
represented by Charles W. 


Newmark, 60 East 42nd, St., 
New York. 
McLaurin Hosiery Mill, 


Asheboro, N. C., has been sold 
to Burlington Mills Corp. 


Meadow Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., Kulpsville, Pa., has been 
incorporated in Pennsylvania. 
Authorized capital is $10,000. 
Incorporators are Samuel B. 
Fortenbaugh, Jr., Catherine T. 
Matson, and M. E. Kelly, all 
of Philadelphia. 

E. Richard Meinig Co., 
Reading, Pa., have been 
granted a building permit for 
a one-story brick and frame 
addition to cost $3,000. 


Oscar Nebel Co., Hatboro, 


Pa.—Former mill of this com- 
pany at Hatboro, idle for 
some time, has been sold by 


Oscar Nebel Hosiery Corp., to 
Joseph H. Reilly, Hatboro. 


Nocturne Corp., Rock Hill, 


S. C., has been formed with 
capital of $1,000 to manu- 
facture and sell hosiery and 


knit goods of all kinds. Officers 


are W. A. Dodd, president; 
F. K. Hayes, vice-president; 
H. Mc. McMahan, secretary 


and treasurer. 
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Oakhurst Knitting 


Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., recently chart. 
ered with capital of $200,900, 
plans operation of a local hos. 


iery mill. New company is 
represented by B. I. Boyle, 
Charlotte. 

Pacific Knitting Mills, 
Los Angeles, Calif., recently 


organized, will take over and 
succeed to company of same 
name, with mill at 443 San 
Pedro St. A. H. Barber, Pasa. 
dena, Calif., is one of incorpo. 
rators. 


Parker Hosiery Mills & 
Dye Works, Norfolk, Va, 
have been sold at auction to 


the RFC on a bid of $49,500. 


Rodgers Hosiery Co. is 
liquidating its plant at Law. 
rens, S. C., according to H. E. 
Pearson, manager. Part of the 
machinery is being moved to 
the Athens, Ga., plant, and 
the real estate is being offered 
for sale. 


Vance & Crawford, Kern- 
ersville, N. C., seamless hosiery, 


are installing 20 additional 
knitting machines, _ rebuilt 


Banners, which will bring the 
company’s total number to 48. 


Warsaw (N.C.) Chamber 
of Commerce announces that 
plans are under way for es- 
tablishment of a circular knit- 
ting mill in that place. 


Processing Plant News 


Algonquin Printing Ce., 
Fall River, Mass., sold its ma- 
chinery, including 13 printing 
machines and 1510 copper 
printing rolls, on Feb. 3, by 
auction. Printing machines, 
ranging from $225 to $600 
apiece, totaled $4,670. 


Lavonia (Ga.) Mfg. Co. 
has installed a new Morton 
raw stock dyeing machine. 


Milwaukee Dye & Bleach- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has 
begun construction of new 
boiler house at mill, 22 x 41 ft., 
for which general contract 
recently was let to Edward 
Steigerwald & Sons, Inc., Mil- 
waukee. 

Mowry Finishing Co., 
Glastonbury, Conn.—Mill prop- 
erty of this company, consist- 


ing of a main multi-story 
structure and two smaller 


buildings, taken over by RFC 
when company suspended 
operations a number of months 
ago, have been secured by the 
U. S. Army, and will be used 
in connection with defense 
work. 

Rosine Textile Printing 
Corp., 136 West 22nd St. 
New York, N. Y., has leased a 
floor in building at 9 West 


20th. Street, and will occupy 
for plant, expanding present 
operations. 
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ADVENTURES IN ARIDYE 


NOW! The Principle Behind Aridye Pigmented 


“They Work Well Together!”’ 


. after the textile printing industry had rec- 
ognized the advantages of Aridye* pigmented 
textile colors, the question arose whether the basic 
principle which had made these textile coloring 
materials so successful could not be applied to 
water-soluble dyes. Now, the Aridye Corporation has 
developed the answer—a new Aridye base used in a 
new method which gives to soluble dyes the same 
fine printing qualities associated with Aridye pig- 
mented emulsions. 

The new method is another application of the same 


revolutionary emulsion principle which has made 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARIDYE CORPORATION 


oe ee a 


Aridye pigmented textile colors so widely accepted 
in the textile industry. In both cases two thin liquids 
are emulsified to make a thick one, of outstanding 
printing quality, without the addition of gums or 
other thickening materials which must be washed 
out. The result is the elimination of many of the 
long-standing limitations of conventional thicken- 
ing methods. Now, with the introduction of the 
special Aridye base for dye colors, the advantages 
of Aridye textile coloring materials are available with 
either pigmented emulsions or dye emulsions con- 


taining synthetic resins. 


7 nae 
ROCK HILL, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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ADVENTURES ‘IN ARIDYE 


Colors has been Extended to Soluble Dyes! 


The Aridye base used in the new method endows 
water-soluble dyes with the fine printing qualities 
inherent in Aridye pigmented colors. With the new 
method of textile printing (Patent No. 2,202,283) 
you may employ the water-soluble dyestuffs you 
are now using. On drying after printing, the goods 
remain soft. They do not need washing except when 
dyestuffs are used of the type which require soaping 
to develop the color. 

The introduction of the Aridye base for dyes sup- 
plements the Aridye pigmented emulsions so that it 
iS possible to print large, dark areas with water- 
soluble dyes and attain the soundness and levelness 
associated with Aridye pigmented colors. It is now 
possible to use a resin-emulsion vehicle for both 
pigments and water-soluble dyes on the same pattern 
with obvious advantages in running qualities and 
final results . . .“’ They work well together!”’ 

While the pigmented Aridye colors produce shades 
unobtainable heretofore, it is also true that some 
shades cannot be produced as yet with pigments, 


but are obtainable only with dyes. 





Avidye 


Textile Coloring Materials 


The dye process offers new possibilities to the dis- 
charge printer. He can, for example, over-print pastel 
grounds with direct colors, getting a ‘‘discharge’”’ 
effect and notably level blotches. By this method 
he saves the scarce materials ordinarily used. 

Let us show you some of the results now being 
achieved when Aridye pigmented colors and water- 
soluble dyes applied with the new Aridye base are 
used on the same print. Both methods employ the 
same revolutionary means of preparing textile print- 
ing pastes—the emulsification of two thin liquids to 
produce a thick one of the proper printing consistency 


and having unique printing characteristics. 
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chemical Corporation « FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY 


44 FRANKLIN STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. 1}. 
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of textiles 
per soldier! 


‘Scott Testers help you produce ‘em faster, better 


Considering tents, tarpaulins, parachutes, plane fabric, webbing 
and many other items in addition to garments, it is estimated 
that the United States needs 300 to 350 lbs. of textile products 
per soldier. Producing under pressure, to strict specifications, 
you can more than ever benefit from an Adequate Testing 
Routine. PURCHASING—today a truly tough job—is tremen- 
dously facilitated by scientific testing. RESEARCH—the only 
answer to making maximum use of today’s substitute materials 

is literally based on physical testing. PRODUCTION—the 
crying need for every machine to turn out the absolute maximum 

is kept up to peak performance and peak quality by testing 
control. Count on Scott for prompt and complete cooperation 
on any physical testing problem! 


Scott Incline-plane Tester 


E.S.N.E. Citation 


wins 


The exclusive Incline - plane 
Tester employs the most accu- 
rate principle of testing: the 
constant specimen rate of load. 
Shown at left is the “Seri- 
graph”, testing from single 
hair to 2,000 grams. Other In- 
cline-plane testers have capac- 
ities up to 50 Ibs. 


TTI were 


* Registered Trademark 


MORE THAN 60 MODELS 


There is a Scott Tester for every physical test- 
ing requirement on textiles, including tensile, 
hysteresis, burst, flexing, crepeage, abrasion, 
adhesion. Capacities from single hair to 2,000 
Ibs. Autographic recording to read literally 
without calculation. 


ENGINEERING * SOCIETIES * OF * NEW ENGLAND, Inc. 


ESNE, “sg 
CITATION #45 


Henry L. Scott Company 


Laas deemed worthy of a Citation for its success in developing, of adapting, 
through effective research, a product,a process, or a piec of equip- 


A recording, light capacity machine for testing 
tensile strength of Eibecs with greater accuracy. 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 


95 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. 


ecommended by FSNE Industnal Co-operation Committee and the 

ey Board of Judges under date of Soaery £YLLIE/ 

and epproved by ) » Committee unde euthonity of the E SNE. 
hereunder of 

ag {ETHLS OF NEW _BNGLAND, INC. 


oS 
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ENDURO Teams with Textiles 


—TO HELP SPEED PRODUCTION FOR VICTORY 


Tanks—planes—ships—guns—all are 
essential to Victory. But so, too, are 
textiles—for our army must have 
uniforms; our civilians continue to 
need clothes. 





. . 2 The textile industry has a big job to 
T 3 : ; do. And it is doing it—with the help of 
™“ Republic ENDURO Stainless Steel. 


During the past decade, ENDURO 
has shown textile manufacturers how 
it helps speed production. Its ease of 
cleaning—usually a single wash and 
wipe—cuts change time between dye 
batches, hastens switches in colors. Its 
inertness to most chemicals protects 
against contamination, off shades and 
spotting. Colors in dyed materials are 
bright and true. And its resistance to 
corrosion and its toughness lengthen 
life of equipment—reduce shutdown 
time for repairs and replacements. 


Thank your lucky stars if you have 
equipment of Republic ENDURO 
Stainless Steel. It will help you meet 
the ever-increasing tempo of Produc- 
tion for Victory. It will last for years 
and years. And it will help you keep 
costs down. 


If you don’t have ENDURO in your 
plant, there’s no time like the present 
to write for informative literature. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division: Massillon, Ohio 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 





Berger Manufacturing Division 
Culvert Division 
Niles Steel Products Division 
Steel and Tubes Division 
Union Drawn Steel Division 
Truscon Steel Company 


REPUBLIC 





nduro STAINLESS STEEL 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


742 


“* products for the Textile Industry include Toncan Iron Pipe and Sheets—Upson Quality Bolts, Nuts and Rivets—Berger Lockers and Shelving 





American Air Filters protect men , materials 
and machines in National Defense Plants 


AIRCRAFT BUILDING - FORD MOTOR CO. - TYPICAL OF NEW DEFENSE PLANTS SERVED BY AAF FILTERS 


AMFRICAN 
ELECTRO-MATIC 
FILTER 


AMERICAN 
AUTOMATIC 
FILTER 


AIRMAT 
DRY 
FILTER 


VISCOUS 
UNIT 
FILTER 


... Wherever production must not 
be slowed down by destructive 
DUST, SMOKE, SOOT, or FUMES... 


Wherever the countless defense materiel are being made, clean air is playing 
a vital role in keeping production lines moving at unprecedented speed. Men 
and women who operate machines must breathe freely of clean wholesome 
air . . . and those machines must be protected from the ravages of abrasive 
dust. AAF filtration and dust control equipment delivered to plants engaged 
directly in making war materials com- 


prises approximately 92% of peal ae TYPICAL TEXTILE 


put. Bulletins describing in detail the 


entire line of American Air Filter prod- MANUFACTURERS NOW 
ucts are available on request. USING AMERICAN AIR 
, FILTER EQUIPMENT 


THE crt siatggutt ee FILTER combines electrical ARCHER HOSIERY MILLS 
ft t a air filtration to obta Columbus, Ga. 
S. W. CARD MFG. CO. 
Sean Mansfield, Mass. 
Peg ee bea . CLOVERDALE DYE WORKS 
s. Ask for Bulletin No, 251 High Point, N. C. 
— COTTON _— 


DAVENPORT “HOSIERY MILLS 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
DIAMOND BRAIDING MILLS 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 
DUNEAN litLs 
Greenville, S. C. 
oma PROCESS co. 

Providenc 
ieee TEXTILES, INC. 
ouisville, Ky. 


oe Hosient Mitts co. 


SOUTHERN. CHEMICAL “corto 
Chattanooga, Ten 
PERRASTEE WASHABLE VISCOUS ae FILTER ei fie A-THATCHER co. 
dustrial air cleaning where stur constri dmont, Ala 
ae and large dust holding capacity STANDARD: “COOSA. THATCHER co. 
ne for cleaning air supplied Rb-cOo8s 
= ae ne ri ; eines coo SA THATCHER co. 
eatres mm ¢ iy <¢ nps and canton a. 
etin No. 201D STATESVILLE COTTON MILLS 
Statesville, N. C. 
THIES DYEING MILLS 
W. Warwick, R. |. 


_ ane eee eR 


ts operation, elim 


When writing for Bulletins, please address 303 
Central Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Canadian Companies Write 
Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. 9 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 













Photograph shows 


installation on head T 0 
end Re aring of Whitin RO Noe 


spinning frame. 


SAYS NORTH CAROLINA MILL 


Delivers Predetermined Quantity of bearings while machines are in operation! 
This new centralized system saves machine- 


of Grease to Each Bearing — 


hours and man-hours. It delivers a predeter- 


Signals When Finished mined amount of grease to each bearing, and 

signals when lubrication is completed. It pro- 

yy all America on a war basis, uninter- _—motes safety by bringing remote bearings into 
rupted production becomes more impor- __ easy reach. 

tant than ever. This North Carolina mill (name Write today for complete details! Let us show 

on request) has found that the Alemite Pro- you how easily, quickly, and inexpensively this 

gressive Lubrication System helps to speed pro- _systern can be installed—and how it pxys for 


duction by permitting centralized lubrication itself in a short time! No obligation! 


ALEMITE 


8 U.S. PAT. OFF. 


LUBRICATION 


1888 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS e BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 
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What water means to the earth, lubricant means 
to a bearing — life itself. And as the mountain 
stream provides an abundant and constant flow 
of water, so the exceedingly large grease capacity 
of the‘‘CARTRIDGE’’ BALL BEARING provides con- 
stant and abundant lubrication to its raceways 
and rotating elements. 

In the cross-section herewith, note how the 
DOUBLE-ROW WIDTH GIVES THE “CARTRIDGE”’ 
BEARING DOUBLE THE GREASE CAPACITY of 
the single-row type — guarding against premature 
dryness. Note also how the in-built metal seals 
confine the grease WITHIN THE BEARING ITSELF, 
REGARDLESS OF THE ANGLE OF THE SHAFT. 





The “CARTRIDGE”’ BALL BEARING is equipped 
with close-fitting, wearless metal shields which, 
with recessed inner ring construction and two or 
more grease grooves, form a truly effective laby- 
rinth through which THE GREASE CANNOT PASS 
AND DIRT CANNOT ENTER. 

Adopt the ‘“‘CARTRIDGE BALL BEARING as your 
insurance against neglected lubrication, and dirt 
and grease contamination. It is handled as an in- 
tegrally sealed unit, needing no supplementary 
closure parts. It provides easier and quicker as- 
sembly and disassembly. It STAYS CLEAN before 
mounting, during assembly, or when removed, and 
has convenient regreasing and inspection features. 


Write for the Catalog. Let our engineers work with you. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP’N., STAMFORD, CONN., U.S.A. © FOUNDED 1911 





PRECISION BALL, ROLLER and THRUST BEARINGS 
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Plan for the FUTURE 


as well as the Present! 
Be Sure to Participate 


in the 


KNITTING ARTS 
EXHIBITION 


THE AUDITORIUM — ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
APRIL 27, 28, 29, 30, 1942 


Under Auspices of NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY 
MANUFACTURERS and UNDERWEAR INSTITUTE 


The KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION . . . now in its 38th year of successfully 
serving the knitting industry . . . has earned the confidence of the entire trade 
as a most successful method of advertising and selling. 


Here you have concentration . . . the entire knit goods industry under one roof... 
where exhibitors have the opportunity to demonstrate their products to thousands 
of executives and buyers from all over the country. 


The rapid changes taking place within the industries make APRIL 27 to 30 a 
MUST for executives to visit this Exhibition and consult with exhibitors on the 
many new manufacturing problems arising as a result of present conditions. 


Here is YOUR opportunity to contact thousands of these executives . . . when in 
a receptive mood . . . who are anxious to know how to cut production costs and 
convert their equipment to meet present needs. 


Atlantic City provides excellent hotel accommodations ... at reason- 
able rates ... attractions for relaxation and entertainment. 


PLAN TO EXHIBIT NOW 


ACT TODAY! WIRE, "PHONE OR WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS AND 
FULL DETAILS 


ALBERT C. RAU Manager 


KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 


925 Park Square Building Boston, Mass. 
Telephone HANcock 8996 
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“We express our sincere appreciation of 
the splendid manner in which you have 
taken care of our needs, especially so 
during the last hectic months.” 


When minutes count 
...1t pays to call Scully! 


Structural material U-S:S Stainless Steel 
Plates, various qualities and Stainless products 
Floor Plates Expanded Metal 
Sheets: Hot Rolled, Cold Rails 
Rolled, Galvanized, etc. Boiler Tubes 
Bars (all shapes): Hot Rolled, Rivets, Bolts, Nuts, Washers 
Carbon and Alloy grades Dardelet Rivet and 
“We want you to know that we appreci- Hot Rolled Strip Steel Machine Bolts 
ate not only the prompt shipment, but Spring Steel - Tool Steel Nails 
also the painstaking care with which : : : cass. 
vou handled the transaction.” Drill Rod Welders and W elding 
' ' Cold Finished Bars, Carbon Accessories 
and Alloy grades Chain 
Wire Clamps 
Cor-Ten and Man-Ten Shapes, Flanges 
Sheets and Plates Expanders, ete. 
Abrasion-Resisting Sheets Hoists, Shears, Rolls, Punches, 
and Plates Cut-Off Machines, Saws, 
Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe Nibblers, etc. 


IN STOCK! DARDELET BOLTS 


We can offer immediate shipment of both Dardelet Rivet Bolts and 
Dardelet Machine Bolts. These bolts save valuable time and labor 
and assure permanently tight bolts. 


: ‘ a * C 4 Ihe Dardelet Rivet Bolt is a ribbed bolt with Dardelet self- 
J ‘ ie. i locking thread, and is widely used for field erection of structural 
steel. Has recessed nut. Bolt is driven in and nut is applied 
with wrench. Economical and strong. 
“In case an emergency of a similar ~ ‘ The Machine Bolt with Dardelet self-locking thread 
ture again arises, it is a pleasure to i ~ is for general use where vibration is present. 
know that we can depend upon co- , 
eration of this kind.” eee 


SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Distributors of Steel and Steel Products 


Warehouses at CHICAGO ° NEWARK, N. J. : ST. LOUIS ? BOSTON 
ST. PAUL - MINNEAPOLIS . CLEVELAND : PITTSBURGH « BALTIMORE 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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EVERY INDUSTRY, every responsible man in industry, 
has the present duty of answering two questions. 


FIRST ONE IS: Are we, am I personally, doing everything 
within my power for the war? Our answer here at Alcoa 
is a plain, unqualified, yes. 


NEXT QUESTION IS: What are we doing about the day 
when we will all need business, which is the polite way 
of saying, when millions of jobs will be needed for the 
boys who come back, and for the boys who stayed back 
to make the weapons. 


IMAGINEERING, you know, is the word we have coined 
to define what we business people have all got to do 
about the future; about the products we are going to 
make and the services we are going to be able to offer 
when this war is over. Imagineering is imagination plus 





engineering. 


—— HOW DO YOU DO IT? One way would be to figure out, 
now, how to take advantage of all the aluminum that is 
going to be available. 





QUICKEST WAY TO GET AT IT is to take one of your prod- 
ucts or a piece of equipment that ‘‘just couldn’t’’ be made 
y of aluminum, and ask yourself, Why not? 


Lo MEANING, OF COURSE, why not light; why not stronger 
for the same weight; why not resistant to corrosion, and 
so on, ad infinitum. The first man in any line of business 

a 2 <\ who calls tradition a liar, and things-as-they-are a mill- 
stone, is the man who is going places; the man who is 
ha going to make peacetime pay rolls. 


THAT’S IMAGINEERING AT WORK. We've got some ideas 
here at Alcoa. We’re trying to pass them out. We are 
looking for men who have made themselves receptive by 
doing some solid Imagineering on their own hook, in 
their own fields. 





THE JOB 


ALUMINUM, iS 
DEFENSE, 
AND YOU BEING 
DONE 





Aluminum Company of America, 1942 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH 


— QUALITY 
\ TRA NSMISSION 


\ EQUIPMENT 


Wood's have devoted 84 years to the development 
and manufacture of better power transmission equip- 
ment. Because of this long experience, Wood's is 
better able to serve the extraordinary demands of in- 
dustry today as well as in normal times. 


For the performance you want in transmission econ- 
omy, efficiency, long life—consult Wood's. 


\ 


a SONS CO. 
EVERYTHING IN TRANSMISSION 
; CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
Bearings — Collars — Clutches — Couplings — Contactors — Hangers — 
Pillow Blocks — Pulleys — V-Belt Sheaves and Complete Drives LONG LIFE 


Sa 
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Why your Red Cross urgently needs 


FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS, NOW 


How the fund is allocated ... 
What it does in service 


Every dollar that you give now to your Red Cross marches into the thick 
of things where humanitarian help is needed most—up to the fronts and 
battle stations where the fighting is heaviest. Into the Red Cross hospitals 
and First Aid units where prompt medical attention and supplies may 
save innumerable lives. And throughout our broad land to train and 
equip volunteers to meet any emergency that may strike. 


How the $50,000,000 
War Fund is Used 


SERVICE TO THE ARMED FORCES ¢ ¢ ¢ ¢ ¢ « $25,000,000 


Provides for the care, welfare and morale of the Army and Navy, including services to 
men in hospitals and during convalescence. © Provides an important link between the 
service men and their families; keeps the families from breaking up, supplies food, 
shelter, medicine, and even jobs where necessary. ¢ Provides essential medical and 
other supplies outside of standard Government equipment. @ Operates Red Cross head- 
quarters at camps and naval stations. ¢ Enrolls blood donors and medical technologists 
for Army and Navy needs. ¢ Provides millions of surgical dressings, sweaters, socks, 
ete. through volunteer workers, 


DISASTER AND CIVILIAN EMERGENCY RELIEF ¢« $10,000,000 


Supplies emergency needs for food, clothing, shelter and medical attention for disaster 
victims. @ Assists stricken families in repair of homes and other adjustments; provides 
minimum reserves of essential relief supplies to prevent unnecessary delays, 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE SERVICES « « ¢ ¢ « © e « $ 5,000,000 


Trains volunteers for home nursing and nurses’ aides. © Trains nurses, men and women, 
for active duty with the Army and Navy. ¢ Trains volunteers in First Aid and accident 
prevention. ¢ Trains volunteers for work in Motor Corps, Canteen and Production. ¢ 
Instructs men, women and children in preparedness against explosive and incendiary 
bombs. ¢ Organizes for evacuation of children and their families from stricken areas. ¢ 
Assists Red Cross Chapters in establishing effective coordination of emergency relief 
with local and State defense authorities, 


SERVICE AND ASSISTANCE THROUGH CHAPTERS ¢$ 4,000,000 


Gives assistance and service to the 3,740 Red Cross Chapters with their 6,131 Branches 
responsible for local Red Cross activities, particularly welfare work among the service 
men and their families. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES AND CONTINGENCIES ¢ ¢ ¢ $ 6,000,000 


Provides for unforeseen expansions in program and for new activities made necessary 
by unexpected developments, 


(li iv) a ee ee er a ee ee oe ee a ee ee $50,000,000 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS $50,000,000 WAR FUND 


Note to Red Cross Canvassers: Use the material on this page to 
better inform contributors how their donations are being expended. 


This space contributed to The American Red Cross by Texture Woripo 
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B. F. PERKINS & SON. Inc. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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There is a Wright hoist for every job 
—the WRIGHT SPEEDWAY ELECTRIC HOIST, 


the WRIGHT IMPROVED HIGH SPEED HAND- 
OPERATED HOIST, the WRIGHT TRAVELING 
CRANE, JIB CRANE, MONORAIL TROLLEY. 
They handle anything from 14 to 50 
tons—fast, safely, economically. 


But you get more than the hoist RUE ENOUGH, the watchword of the 
fitted exactly to your needs. First— 
you get the Wright engineering expe- s 
rience which assures you the most speed must be controlled efficiently to 
economical solution of your problem — | step up production. This is a fundamental 
with the WRIGHT HOIST. Second—you 
get inbuilt safety in every part. The ie 
load chain, for instance, has a safety | fore. Thus, Lewellen Variable Speed 
factor of 7 to 1. The bottom hook | § Transmissions, Variable Speed Motor 
slowly opens to indicate overload. 


SPE 


hour is SPEED. But, actually, machine 


ee 
Fa 
pang 4 


Ln 


fact—proved today more than ever be- 


Re er eet eet ety 


Pulleys and Automatic Controls assume 


<@ HI-WAY LOW HEADROOM atop role in providing a complete system 


6 Sor eee of production control and regulation to 


WRIGHT TIMKEN TAPERED 
ROLLER-BEARING TROLLEY 
——— neers are constantly finding ways to adapt 


our nation’s industries. Lewellen engi- 


WRIGHT mm | new applications of variable speed con- 


BAPROVED . | trol to fixed-speed machines and to hun- 
HIGH SPEED HOISTS cee 
dreds of machines using inefficient speed- 


This drop forged, special Sy ope control methods. Our engineers are spe- 
steel hook, possesses such a er cialists. We have no side-lines—no other 
an unusual degree of ductility it pen. 2 ‘ 
will straighten” out before any a 
part of the hoist is damaged. A) bd 2 speed-control problems. 

Third—assured operating effi- ‘ i 

ciency is a characteristic of every ee Call a Lewellen Representative or write us direct 


WRIGHT HOIST. Their action is jor LEWELLEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
smooth, positive, fast. Finally— - . 4 COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Wright gives you year-in-and-year- 
out dependability and the very 
minimum of maintenance cost. U <4 WRIGHT 
} ELECTRIC 
HOISTS 


interests than to help you solve your 


Let Wright engineer your hoist- 
ing and crane problems. Work 
through the Wright distributor in 
your city. You'll find him listed in 
the classified a i: 
telephone book. 


i 
4 


ACRANES 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
In Business for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT. CONNECTICUT 
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INCO Nickel Alloys meet severe 
conditions of service . . . prove 
worthy allies in war or peace 


You doubtless know that Monel, Nickel and 
Inconel have for years been successfully em- 
ployed against a wide variety of corrosives. 
But do you know that newer members devel- 
oped in recent years have vastly increased the 
usefulness of this family of metals? 

By selecting the right INco Nickel Alloy you 
can now get the desired combination of chem- 
ical and mechanical properties for almost any 
type of corrosive job. Furthermore, other im- 
portant properties offered by these new alloys 
meet a wide range of fabrication and physi- 
cal requirements other than corrosion. 


MECHANICAL PROPERTIES 
of INCO NICKEL ALLOYS 







All of these corrosion-resistant metals possess 
outstanding qualities of strength, toughness, 
wear resistance, and fabrication. In addition, 
individual alloys are characterized by anti- 
galling and anti-sparking properties, resistance 
to elevated temperatures, amenability to heat 
treatment, exceptional resilience, and mag- 

netic properties ranging from definitely mag- 

netic to non-magnetic. 














With the Nation at war, supplies of Monel. 
Nickel and Inco Nickel Alloys are needed for 
war production and for meeting the needs of 
our armed forces. The International Nickel 
Company will continue to present informa- 
tion for the benefit of metal users who are 
working for victory and planning for the 
future. Let us help you determine the proper 
Inco Nickel Alloy to use. For full informa- 
tion on these metals write for technical 
literature. Address: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 


-INCO NICKEL ALLOYS ARE YOUR ALL 


MONEL e “K” MONEL e “S’” MONEL e “R” MONEL e “KR” MONEL e INCONEL e NICKEL e “Z” NICKEL 
Sheet... Strip...Rod...Tubing ...Wire... Castings 


IES 


sess bas 
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WARP COMPRESSING | 
MACHINE CO. 


Established 1895 
WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. A. 
Originators and Developers of 


WARP COMPRESSORS for 


Wool wool warps 
WARP COMPRESSORS for 
and slashers 


Worsted woot seamers 


DUPLEX BEAMERS 

DRY DRESSING FRAMES 

JACK SPOOL CREELS 

COMPRESSING SPOOLERS 
standard ” 

COMPRESSING SPOOLERS 
Hi-speed 

MULTIPLE SPOOLERS 

MAGAZINE CREELS Hi-speed 
for spinning frame bobbins and 
cones 

BEAMING HEAD and COM- 
PRESSOR for papermakers 





felt 
THERE is no time to miss any opportunity oe 
to insure fast, efficient production. US | BEAMING HEAD and COM- 
bobbins, shuttles, cones and spools have Carpet PRESSOR for sizing machines 


proved their superiority to stand the WARPER CREELS for sizing 
strain of heavy production schedules. machines 


All US products are made from the very BEAMING HEAD AND COM- 
best materials; they are produced by PRESSOR for wool warps 
skilled artisans and all bear our trade- DIRECT BEAMING OUTFIT 
mark which is your guarantee of satis- for Axminster and _ unsized 
factory performance. warps 


Ask for samples of US products "oer ae a 
MAGAZINE WARPER CREELS 
~ A T I S F A 6 vt I eo i} Rayon for cones, tubes and spools 
SINGLE END WARPER 
e; 16 yan R A | 4 2 E D , CREELS for cones, tubes and 
spools 
WARPER CREELS for twister 


( ) Cotton spools and packages 
. ‘ wee: & DIRECT BEAMING OUTFITS 


for unsized warps 


SHUTTLE All kinds of Creels for all classes 
ea Raa HIGHER SPEED 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN. CHARLOTTE, N. C. UNIFORMITY OF TENSION 


CHICAGO AGENT: Albert R. Breen, 20 E. Jackson Blvd. BETTER WARPING 


CANADIAN AGENT: W. J. Westaway. Montreal 


ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham DECREASED COSTS 
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Gardner-Denver ‘‘RXV’' Vacuum Pumps pro 
vide ‘‘extras’’ similar to the ‘‘RX'' compressor 
They are especially built for heavy duty, con 
timuous service in lint cleaning, cotton card 
ing, and other uses —-are designed to provide 
high vacua above 28 inches Hg when required 


Smoothing the Course of All-Out Production 


I’. an all-out effort today for the textile The "RX" Provides These Features You'll Like: 


industries—an effort that demands equip- 1. Long service assured by rugged, dirt-free con- 
ment capable of giving the vital extra ounce struction. 
of service. The extra factors of Gardner-Denver 2. Increased efficiency due to large and unrestricted 
“RX” Single-Stage Horizontal Air Compressors valve and port areas and extralarge water jackets. 
assure greater air capacity while horsepower 3. Air output automatically regulated to fit air needs. 
requirements remain unusually low. These ma- 4. “Air-Cushioned,” silent Duo-Plate valves that actu- 
chines are designed and built for today’s produc- ally become tighter with use. 
tion problems. For the complete specifications 5. Capacities from 89 to 1292 cu. ft. displacement 
on Gardner-Denver ‘‘RX’’ Air Compressors, per minute. 
write Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, III. 6. Easily adapted to any type of drive. 


Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; Hazleton, Pa.; Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Washington, D. C.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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IL Low height—streamlined appearance. CIT Eee la TL a TT) etd 
blackout without special treatment. 






9 Guaranteed performance independent Ce ected Ti Me Shoe ea 
of wind and gravity. assures trouble-free operation. 








% Hinged top gives easy access to motor 
fan and shutter. 


Detailed information on 
a of ezat Light-proof Roof Ventila- 
tors. WRITE TODAY. 


’ VENTILATING EQUIPMENT DIVISION * American Machine and Metals, Inc., East Moline, Illinois a 


Harmonizes with modern plant design. 
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Perfection in spinning can be most nearly obtained by using” 


~TPHE DARY TRAVELER” 


The Dary Ring Traveler Comvany has been in business for more 





than +1 years and has been constantly improving the methods of 

manufacturing High Speed Travelers, until today we are able 
to produce Travelers of a guaranteed weight, temper and 
stvle. Dary Travelers are made from a_ specially 
drawn stock by skilled workmen with years of 
experience. It is the Dary Process with 
diligent watch over every detail and the 
co-operation of our customers that 
has enabled us to manufacture 
1 Traveler that is unequalled. 


The Dary Ring Traveler Company, Taunton, Mass. 


Southern Representatives 
John E. Humphries, Greenville, 8. C.—Box S845 


ee s 7 B. G. Dary, Treasurer 
John H. O'Neill, Atlanta, Ga—Box 720 ; = 


H. Reid Lockman, Spartanburg, 8. C.—Box 515 
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means "webbing’” 





MACHINE GUN WEBBING e GAS MASK WEBBING e GUN SLING WEBBING e PARACHUTE WEBBING 








FLETCHER “VICTORY” LOOM 
especially designed for weaving the webbing Lig 


requirements of modern war. 4) 
This loom will consistently produce quality iy 
webbing in quantity. It will stand the strain of - he 

a 168 hour week. It is worthy of your investiga- an We 

tion. ” WHY 7 7 


FLETCHER WORKS e Glenwood Ave., & Second Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


—'"webbing” means —o 


FLETCHER 
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improved 
Decating 


Both the full or closed type, and 
the open or semi-decating type 
of Gessner’s Decating Ma- 
chines include the most modern 
improvements to increase the 
speed of decating operations. 
Style, fit, and draping qualities 
of wool, worsted and rayon 
fabrics, which depend upon the 
finish, the handle, or bloom are 
better assured with cloth fin- 
ished on Gessner decating 
equipment. 





IMPROVED CLOTH 
FINISHING MACHINERY 


VACUUM EXTRACTORS, GIGS, 
SCUTCHING MACHINES, SPOT 
PROOFING MACHINES, BRUSHES, 
DECATING MACHINES, PRESSES, 
DECATING APRONS, NAPPERS 


DAVID GESSHER 
Company 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


FOR WEAVING GOVERNMENT CLOTH 


The Best Results Are Obtained By Using Our 


McCANN & STUER PATENT 3, 4 OR 5 SHUTTLE MIX 


Single Pick Automatic Loom Attachment 





SUPREME FOR MIXING THE FILLING OR WEFT, THEREBY MAKING BETTER CLOTH, 
NO ADDED WORKING PARTS TO LOOMS SUCH AS GEARS, CAMS, LEVERS, PUMP RODS, 
SHAFTS, ETC., ARE ADDED TO THE LOOMS IN THE INSTALLATION OF SAME. MAKING 
IT THE SIMPLEST AND EASIEST TO OPERATE. 


THE ONLY MOVEMENT ON THIS ATTACHMENT IS WHEN A TRANSFER IS MADE OF A 
FULL BOBBIN TO REPLACE THE EMPTY BOBBIN IN THE SHUTTLE. 


PATENTED PROTECTION DEVICES AGAINST MAKING SMASHES, BREAKAGES AND BAD 
DOFFS. THESE DEVICES ARE ALSO STATIONARY AND OPERATE ONLY WHEN A SHUTTLE 
OR A BOBBIN IS NOT IN LINE WITH THE MAGAZINE AT THE TIME OF TRANSFER. 


VADE FOR BOTH RIGHT AND LEFT HAND LOOMS, EQUAL 
OR 2 IN 1 GEARED 
SAME MAY BE SEEN IN ACTUAL OPERATION AT OUR PLANT. 


Harry Stephenson, McCann & Stuer Division 


RIVER WORKS ANDOVER, MASS. 
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ES, sir, "Unbrako" Self-Lockers get right to the 
point with a point . .. KNURLED point, to 
be exact! 


Their operation is simple: just tighten up as usual 
and the KNURLED points dig in for the duration 
. stay locked no matter how severe the vibra- ‘‘UNBRAKO’’ WELT BAR SCREWS 


tion or number of applications. Uniformly strong and accurate, “UNBRAKO" 
ae Welt Bar Screws insure extra satisfaction in 
So unfailingly do "Unbrako" Self-Lockers stay set many a mill. Ask for samples of these too. 


that some of the largest textile mills are using 
them exclusively. 


A sample order will convince you . . . try it! 


®The KNURLING of Socket Screws STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
originated with "UNBRAKO" years ago. eT - 





BOSTON - DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS * CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS » SAN FRANCISCO 


Gi 
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Model 
4-T-Y-C 


Productimeter 














— ” . 7 
Defense Production ! 


Install PRODUETIMETERS for Ac- 


curate, Economical Production Control 





Erecting SIMPLEX 
Frames before Ship- 
ment to Mills 
















Braiders Doubling Looms Spoolers 
Brushes Driers Nappers Spinning 
¥ Calenders Folders Printing Tenters 
The Woolen In dust S Coating Gigs Reelers Twisters 
Combing Inspecting Shears Warpers 





Drawing — Winding 


There's a Productimeter for every Textile Machine. Cus- 


OUTSTANDING 
MACHINERY 
VALUES 


ee Bees ee 


1931 N. Buffum Street 179 Eddy Street 


D A VIS 6 FURBER Milwaukee, Wis. Providence, R. |. 


60x60-Inch Cards 
with Broad-Band Feed 
and Tape Condenser 







tom-built models for special purposes can be designed 
for your requirements. Send for Textile Catalogs today! 





















Pick Counters No. 5 Predetermined 
Yardage Counters No. 6 Counters No. 15 
Rotary Counters No. 8 



















DAVIS & FURBER 
SIMPLEX 


Woolen Spinning Frames 
which put 
300 to 1,000% 


more varn on bobbins A well-known manufacturer of corsets says: 
“The CAMACHINE purchased from you several 
years ago has been one of our most profitable 


investments in equipment. 





“The absolute accuracy in cutting our strip- 
P-ngs and linings on this machine has given 
us much greater efficiency, and the problem 
of waste has practically been eliminated. We 
have had little expense in the twelve years 
the machine has been in operation.” 


WRITE FOR INTERESTING FOLDER 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 


61 Poplar Street Brooklyn, New York 


CAMACHINE 
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To speed up deliveries we are 


running our machine tool depart- 





ment three shifts. 











DAVIS & FURBER 


North Andover, Mass. 















The Joseph Noone’s Sons Company 


A. Erland Goyette, Owner 
























i 
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| Established 1831 


Noones Standard Roller Cloths 


Insist on Noone’s Standard Roller Cloths for your Spinning Rolls. Noone’s have 
been Standard since 1831. 





i] Results and costs are what count most. 


Use Noone’s Roller Cloth and be assured of a Strong Round uniform yarn, the 
| best obtainable. Eventual cost, less than any other covering. 


| Good spinning can always be obtained when Noone’s Roller Cloth is used, as it 
is the properly built Cloth,—has the correct cushion and consistency, and uniform 
gauge. 

Noone’s is best by test. 
| Many materials have been used for Spinning Roll Covering in years past, 
| but have eventually been discarded in favor of the dependable Woolen Roller 
| Cloth and Leather. 





Do not be misled, put your faith in the good Old American Products: Noone’s 
Roller Cloth and Leather. If in doubt, allow us to demonstrate the superiority 
of our Roller Cloth and a leather cot. 


Use Noone’s Roller Cloths, Noone’s Slasher Cloths, Noone’s Clearer Cloths. 


Noone’s are the Pioneers in Mechanical Cloth Manufacturing in America. 


| WILLIAM R. NOONE & COMPANY 

| Selling Agents 

Il ARNOLD T. MALONE, Manager 

| 105 Washington Street Boston, Mass 
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UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
NEWYORK * PHILADELPHIA * GREENSBORO + WOONSOCKET + CHICAGO 


LASS 
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VICTORY 


d out under what Priority 


u 
ng your final or omnes e 
: made on’ 


pate your fr 
forget that we have to get s 
»lies to make Traveler 


pl 


Southern Representatives 
GEORGE W. WALKER 
Box 1894 Greenville, S. C. 
D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443 Spartanburg, S. C. 
SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO. 
Box 236 tasca, Texas 





FRANCIS WILLEY & CO. 


| 300 SUMMER STREET 
| BOSTON, MASS. 
| 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 


Established 1893 


PROCESSING 


Rayon and Nylon 
Yarns 


for Hosiery Knitting Trade 


eo oe LUM coo 


We take pleasure in announcing 
that we are in a position to de- 
liver high twist rayon specially 
processed for the hosiery trade 
by the new “AVCONIT No. 1” 


process. 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD AND WASHTENAW AVENUES 
CHICAGO 


W. J. Bieberle C. D. Gott N. P. Murphy 
3701 N. Broad St. 3303 Brainerd Road 813 Guilford Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chattanooga, Tenn. Greensboro, N. C. 
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THE OLDEST AND LARGEST 


Manufacturers of 


RING SPINNING AND TWISTER TRAVELERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 





NATIONAL-ETARTNEP FINISH 


Double duty and gravity Trav- 
A NEW CHEMICAL PROCESS 


elers embody a new heat-treat- 
ing principle, reduce to the 
irreducible minimum the frictional 
contact between the Traveler and 


United States Standard : Ee the Ring. The life and endurance 


: < Jam A q of the Traveler is not only multi- 
Wentworth Double Buty Wk de UK. plied by two, and oftentimes to a 


and Gravity Travelers NF 2 SGP greater degree, but the life of the 
y ’ spinning Ring is increased in rela- 


Vv tive proportion to the lessened 
MAKE STRONGER YARN tional 


frictional load. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


PHILIP C. WENTWORTH, Treas. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., 354 PINE STREET CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


PROCTOR 


American e Hicks e Wilson 












Jhread Dressing 
BRUSH REFILLS 





THREAD DRESSER AND 
DIAGRAM OF ASSEMBLY 


pret wood lags with their variations in weight, 
cutting down of ventilation, warping and splitting, 
causing tufts to come out. Use FULLER-GRIPT rigid steel 
backing. Strips equally spaced for greater ventilation and 
increased production. No gaps or tufts in FULLER-GRIPT 
to allow threads to ride on core—rather, a solid, con- 
tinuous, dense brush face. The rigidity of FULLER-GRIPT 
metal backing will stand the strain between centers of 
spiders, without recourse to wood. Many users find that 
one grade of brush material in our construction eliminates 
several grades of brush materials in conventional construc- 
| tion, yet does a greater variety of thread dressing. 
| 


Also try our standard line of Floor Brushes, Dusters and the 
Famous Fuller Fiber Textile Broom. 


The FULLER BRUSH Company 


inpustrriat Division Depr. 8c 
3594 MAIN STREET - HARTFORD, CONN. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ. inc. PHILADELPHIA 
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How to adjust, maintain, and repair 
cotton looms 





















‘This book brings you step-by-step, clear, practical instructions on 
il] phases of cotton loomfixing. The material is so presented that 
the book can serve as a textbook for courses in loomfixing or as 
. self-study manual for those who wish to learn the art of loom- 


fixing or who wish to improve their knowledge and skill. 


Just Published 


COTTON 
LOOMFIXERS 
MANUAL 


Look Up In This Book: 
By IVAR MOBERG 


—the listing of the defects caused by 


Instructor in Weaving, Loomfixing, and Designing, Nashua faulty automatic filling motions and the 

Manufacturing Company; Instructor at Lowell Textile School suggestions for preventing these de- 
fects 

197 pages, 6x 9, 108 illustrations, $2.50 —the step-by-step directions for adjust- 


ing box motions 
“ANY PERSON who is mechanically inclined and who wishes to learn, or to improve 
himself in, the art of loomfixing, can do so by carefully studying and following the —the procedure for setting of the take-up 
instructions given in this book.” motion 
The book gives a complete course on how to adjust, maintain, and repair cotton 
looms. As an illustration of the thoroughness of the treatment, take the chapter on 
Harness Motions. It describes the five steps in setting and adjusting the under-cam 


—the six steps in adjustment of disk 
friction 


motion, then takes up the use of auxiliary camshafts, explains the setting of the Lacey —the causes of uneven letoff 
motion, and gives step-by-step the correct procedure for setting a spring top. The 
following pages then give the four steps in setting side-cam harness motions and —the explanation for setting picking mo- 
explains how to calculate the correct driving gear for various cams, and how to tions 
build up a set of under cams in accord- ; ree 
Bri i ance with a cam draft. Next comes an —the procedure for reconditioning and 
ringing you explanation of how to set and adjust setting used Draper three-bank warp 
dobbies, how to mount harnesses in stop motions 


detailed instructions on _ the 
practical setting, adjusting, and 
timing of modern looms, and 
the latest loom motions applied 


dobby-equipped looms, how to fix head 
motions, how to use Jackquards, how to 
obtain correct shed height. Three pages 
are then devoted to tape-selvage motions —the shuttle rules for loomfixers, etec., 
because these are so closely related to 


—the directions for setting and adjusting 
a filling cutter 


on older loome. harness motions. The chapter closes with — 
Chapters a description of the 11 defects caused by me a 
i adele aiieaiaen faulty harness motions and practical sug- var SkODerEs is well known in 
2. ‘Take-up Motions gestions for preventing these defects. the cotton loomfixing field. Once super- 
3. Loom-driving and Brake Every one of the 17 chapters in the intendent of one of the largest mills in 
. at a book is similarly detailed, practical, and Sweden, then 21 years with the Boott 
5. Harness Motions thorough. Mills in various executive capacities, 


now instructor in weaving, loomfixing 

and designing at the Nash M fac- 

BOOK SENT FOR 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL ae Hg = ce. ican 
and how ch it. 
Just Mail This Coupon a eee 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC., 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Send me Moberg’s Cotton Loomfixers’ Manual for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 


days I will send $2.50, plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on 
orders accompanied by remittance; same examination and return privilege.) 


Picking Motions 
Warp Stop Motions 
Filling Stop Motions 
Protector Motions 
Automatic Filling Motions 
Filling Feelers 
Filling Cutters 
Whiproll Motions 
Temples 

Box Motions 

Box Multipliers 
Shuttles 


—- Soe) 


SC ha CO DS 


} 
Lr. ae 











ee 

yp DISCOUNT SCHEDULE = adress oo cece | oie iileliinn s | 
ON QUANTITY ORDERS city and Statenecccees. eee Coleen | | 
FOR CLASS USE liieniiniARNENENNeNRONNENOeRORneReNeeNeene | 
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Look into DIAMOND FINISH Eadie rings— 
they boost production 25%, 50%, and even 
more, on operations where they apply! And 
remember that our standard styles, with 
their superb polish, step up production 10% 
or more when replacing worn, wavy rings. 


(Above: Eadie Auto-lubricated Laced Ring. 
Right: Standard Flange Ring, Eadie Multiple- 
groove Greased Ring.) 





Cotton Yarn 




















| or Colored 


and in many original effects. 
for samples. 
Sell Direct 


Dana Warp Mills . . Westbrook, 








ae FRENG CO. 
Makers of binning and we Sh ister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S.C. Tel. 2824 


and 


Warps .. Single 
or Ply . . White 


+ Carded . . Cental 


Novelty yarns—of cotton, worsted, 
wool, mohair, rayon, silk—in all 
fashionable combinations and effects 


Write 


















ai ieetins vamseibaasaattns 
MOHAIR WORSTED 


AND 


WOOLEN YARNS 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CORPORATION 
PERCY A. LEGGE Sales Agent 
New York ¢ Philadelphia « Boston 





FALLS YARN MILLS 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Imeorperated 1904 

Fine 
Woolen 

and 
Merino 

Yarns 
SELL DIRECT 


Philadelphia Chicago 
H. R. Shirley, Packard Bldg. C.M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St. 








MURDOCK & GEB CO., Franklin, Mass. 








THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO. INC. 
3300 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yarns for all purposes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Zephyr 
French Spun Merino 


Representatives :— 


BOSTON—Perkins & Boland, Inc., 99 Chauncy St. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 4436 Worth St. 
CHICAGO—C. F. Peffer, 222 W. Adams St. 


















MURDOCK Bobbin Holders 


Two exclusive Features 
Affording Long Life: 


1. Automatic-bobbin holders 
equipped with holding wings 
electrically hardened all the 
way through. 

2. Holding wings held posi- 
tively in position by skeleton 
washer—no sliding around. 

We make holders for 44” to 
214” bobbin heads, including 
large-package wood and _ paper 
bobbins, also special bobbins. 
Duplex holders take both auto- 
matic and non-automatic bobbins. 

Holders for all types of mules, 
frames, twisters, and winders. 



























Manufacturers of Bobbin Holders aoe Over Fifty Years 





| 


DUNEAN MILL 


| 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


RAY ON 
FABRICS 


Selling Agents 


J. P. 
STEVENS & CO. 


Inc. 
44 LEONARD STREET and 1410 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON—CHICAGO—ST, LOUIS—LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO — PHILADELPHIA — ATLANTA 
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PILLOW CASES 4 


The Most Popular Sheets 
in America 


Made Stronger—Wear Longer 


Sell Faster 


PEQUOT MILLS 
Salem, Mass. 
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Stop Oil Showers 


from loom bearings. Prevent loss from 
oil spot “seconds”. Keep all your ma- 
chines in steady profitable operation 
at lowest cost per month. 


HOW? Change from leaking oil to 
drip-less, waste-less NON-FLUID OIL. 
Used in 7 out of 10 mills because it 
outlasts oil 3 to 5 times and keeps off 
goods. 


Write for free testing sample and instructive bulletin 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Southern Agent, Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
WAREHOUSES 
Chicago, Il. Atlanta, Ga. 
Providence, R. I. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 
St. Louis, Mo. Greenville, 8S. C. 


JSVe REG TERE 
TRADE RK } rk 
NON-FEWID OIL 
IN S.PAT OFFICE es FOREIGN NTRIES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 











It's DINSMORE 


FOR PERFECT 
BUTTED SEAMS 









































































Textile 






RAYER & LINCOLN Tet 
ROTARY SEWING YEAR BOOK 
CATALOG 





AND MARKING MACHINE 


The Rayer & Lincoln Rotary Sewing 
and Marking Machine, fitted with the 
latest Dinsmore Improved Positive 
Stripping Attachment and showing the 
application of the Merrow Butted 
Seaming Head. Sews a strong, flat 
butted seam, trims the goods evenly 
with a narrow margin and automatically 
marks each piece as sewing is done. 
This machine will save its cost each 
year—you need it for modern, low- 
cost finishing. The Merrow Butted 
Seaming Head can be applied to your 
present machine. 


Si ssa stag: 


ae 


PORTABLE AUTOMATIC MOTOR 
DRIVEN RAILWAY MACHINE 


with MERROW BUTTED SEAMING HEAD APPLIED 
Built for any width or thickness of goods 





As Always—first to produce 
important, invaluable innovations 

























Stopping Device 
which stops the 
Sewing Head at 
end of each seam 
and prevents the 
breaking of 
needles, etc., for 
over-running. 
No adjustment 
for different 
widths of cloth 
necessary and an 
even stretch of 
Fabrics obtained 
with considerable 


Fitted with our new Automatic 





fs. 









saving in time 
Can be furnished 














NEW DINSMORE OPENING, SE 
AND RE-ROLLING MACHINE 


Showing the application lly applied te 
of the Merrow Butted PORE RAE RY DE: 
Seaming Head, to our 
No. 4 Opening, Sewing 
and RKe-rolling Machine 

. Produces a strong, 
flat butt seam on cotton, 
silk or other piece goods 


on short legs 
for setting on 
benches or tables 
and can be eas- 




































chines. 


. trims off waste edges 
of goods just in advance 
of stitching operation . . . 
The Merrow Butted 
Seaming Head can 
applied to vour 


be 


present machine 


@ The new BRINTON PR (Pattern Rib) 


machine is the first to produce jacquard 
type patterns on both face and back 
of rib fabrics. 


Where great elasticity is desired (as in 
bathing suits) and where welt stitch 
figures are wanted—it is particularly 
valuable. 


Full particulars, without obligation. 


ON 


<2 Southern Representative 
Robert Baker 
Greensboro, N.C. 


Canada ° West Coast 
ene co, 2 200 Kensington Ave. Wetrost 


Georgetown Philadelphia, Pa. ion eee ae, 





DINSMORE NO. 9 PORTABLE 
ROTARY FOOT POWER 


The Dinsmore No. 9 Portable Rotary 
Foot Power Sewing Machine is used for 
handling cloth, thick or thin, wet or dry 
Easily shifted to any part of the mill 
Positive-acting .. . all gears have machine 
cut teeth .. . our Improved *“-DN” Sew 
ing Head is standard equipment. Rubber 


tire floor wheels. 








New York Office 
1270 Broadway 


DINSMORE MFG. CO. 
SALEM. MASS. 
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JNIFORM Sapa 
TENSION [ re ah 3 iP La. 
oe Box 


HERE | Rare 


UNIFORM 
WEIGHT 
HERE 





EXCLUSIVE FEATURE of the Wildman Interlock Machine 
is a device that feeds the yarn under uniform tension. This results in a knitted fabric of 
uniform weight and unusual smoothness ...a fabric, resembling chamois in both 
appearance and feel, which is in great demand for sweaters, bathing suits, dresses, 
gloves and many other garments and accessories. Pattern wheel makes possible the 
production of a wide range of attractive patterns. Complete details and sample 


fabrics will be sent to you on request. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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Established 1838 MERROW Incorporated 1894 
FOR OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING WITH 
MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY — MODERNIZE WITH 


THE NEW MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 


The result of several generations of specialized effort in 
the industrial sewing machine field—combining quality 
production with high speed and low operating cost to a 
greater degree than ever before. 







WRITE FOR DETAILS AND LET 
US DEMONSTRATE THESE MA- 
CHINES ON YOUR OWN FABRICS. 


ALSO PLAIN CROCHET AND SHELL 

STITCH MODELS FOR ORNAMENTAL 

EDGE FINISHING AND CLASS 60 MA- 
CHINES FOR BUTT SEAMING 


200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Starting Its Second Century 
2803 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 














CHARLES COOPER CO., INC. 


Bennington, Vermont 





Quality LATCH and. SPRING-BEARD TOMPKI NS 


CIRCULAR SPRING NEEDLE 


KNITTING MACHINES 


FOR PRODUCING 





UNDERWEAR OVERCOATS 
SWEATERS TERRY CLOTH 
SWEAT SHIRTS STRIPED CLOTH 
DRESS CLOTH PATTERNS 


RUBBER LAY-IN FABRICS 


CIRCULAR LATCH NEEDLE 


KNITTING MACHINES 


FOR PRODUCING 


TOQUES SCARFS 

PARKAS SHAKER CAPS 

TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 
Manufacturers of THE FAMOUS COOPER CIRCULAR SINCE 1846 SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SPRING-NEEDLE RIB KNITTING MACHINES 
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CRANE REPUTATION 


made in the Knitting Field years ago 
is maintained TODAY 


Behind every modern detail of Crane Equipment lie over 50 years of 
specialization in the field of Knitting Machinery. Crane superiority is 
the result of close cooperation with actual knitters, a close study of real 
problems in actual mills, and an ability to produce exactly the machines 
to meet all demands. 


CRANE features are the result of long 


experience with knitters and their problems 


Crane outstanding features include patent thread-stop motions; and re- 
movable, hardened wing burr wheels. These and other Crane features 
sre your guarantee of high speed, low cost production and freedom from 
costly and troublesome stops. Upon request we will be glad to have a 
representative call and outline just 


what Crane has accomplished in the a oe 
i 


knitting field, and to suggest how the 
use of Crane equipment can increase 
quality output and versatility and 
reduce production costs in your 


mill— WRITE! 


Our Spring Needle Underwear Machine 
with Automatic Take-up is shown here. 
This machine is made in sizes from 12 in. 
to 36 in. in diameter for the production 
of a great variety of fabrics of any desired 
gauge, the number of feeds depending on 
the size of the cylinders. Aside from the 
feeds for plain fabrics the stockinet, eider- 
down and astrachan feeds are superior to 





any on the market. 


We also build improved Automatic 3-Colored Plain-Stripers. Made in sizes from 7° in. to 2054 
in. inclusive, of any desired gauge; these measurements being back to back of cylinder needles. 
The fabrics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatricals and athletic goods. These 
machines are second to none on the market. The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 


CRANE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
LAKEPORT, N. H. 





CRANE spring and latch needle KNITTING MACHINERY 


— 
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There'll be no rejects on this 
cloth since we switched to— 


BOOTH | 


QUALITY CARD CLOTHING | 


Benjamin Booth Company 
ees ea ae 





50 YEARS OF SERVICE 


The 
NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY 
manufacturers 


of 


BRAIDING MACHINES 


Now 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS YOUNG 
1842 - 1942 


Write for catalogue No. 41 


containing information on braiders 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY 
Dept. T-2 Providence, R. |. 
Chicago Office 20 North Wacker Drive 
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Acme Products 
for seamless bostery knitting 


Speak for themselves 


Up-To-Date Machines 


Needles 
Economy Makers 


| 

‘ACME KNITTING MACHINE 

& NEEDLE CO. 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 











Rina nable Tins Gire Va Ou uN yy w Top | 
Bobbin Spindles he No. 90 Ma ines 


nonemetn, eee 


W AYNE MFG. CO. nonespane,pa, 


THE LOYAL T. 
He 
EST. 1874 


SPRING BEARD 
KNITTING NEEDLES 


For Circular, Full Fashioned, Tricot and Milanese 
eae tting Frames, also Narrowiny, Stand, Transfe 
Points and Welt Hooks for Full Fashioned Machi 

HY ree , Sinkers, Jacks, Guides or Flat Eyes, Sley and 
none se Po rie ete etd or Quills, etc. 


Sheet Metal Specialties to Order 


NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY 
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Dea 


your BEST CHOICE FOR: 


Peroxide Bleaching 









Kier-Boiling 
Soaping Prints 
Scouring Rayons 
Scouring Yarns 
Silk Weighting 
Water Treatment 


<> 


DIAMOND 


ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 
Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, WN. Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. - DALLAS, TEXAS 


e- BC Ba BP BP Ba BP 


Oe oe - e Be ee ,| 


. PENICK ro 
S em 







- CEDAR RAPIDS, OWA 
ra . o  SPARTANBUR 


eoor? 





CORN STARCHES, © 
NEW YORK, N 


«ere 


ATLANTA, GA- ~ 


--- 
cor eee” 
ooore* 


and Gums Tie 
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@ Remember... fabrics that were strange 


to you a few short months ago, are strangers 





still to many women. Beauty must be the 






connecting link between the old and the very 





new. Likewise the wear-ability of these new 






fabrics will be the key to increased sales. 





@ Keen merchandisers will impress the 






quality of their products by every available 





means. By transfers, inserts, labels, and 






in all sales promotion and all personal selling, 






many will say, ““DuraBeau i. 








finished —for lasting beauty 


ae 
with added wear.”’ = 








The Speech 
7 to Tetink / J 


— ~ It pays to say: — 


FINISHED 


for lasting beauty, 
added wear 


Watch the brands so 
identified, They'll be 
the volume leaders 
and profit makers 
for the days to come! 


SCHOLLER BROS., INC., Mfgrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes. 
Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada. 
. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
DYESTUFFS AND 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 





We offer 


Two new cationic for NYLON Yarn 





type softeners Used almost since earliest introduction of Nylon yarn, 
ee Laurel Coning Oil No. 443 has given excellent results 
ee in many mills. Possesses excellent lubrication qualities, 
E will not oxidize on standing. Removed from the goods 
TEXAMIN E g in the regular scouring operation without use of special 
’ scouring materials. 
Laurel Nylon Coning Oil No. 443—clean to handle— 
is applied on the coner in the usual way. 


a pure white permanent a | 


Information and sample on request. 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


SOAPS « OILS ¢ FINISHES 


softener economical to use 





due to its complete ex- 


haustion qualities 


TEXAMINE 





Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons Established 1909 
2606 E. Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa 


Warehouses Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C 


K 


@ permanent softener and 





desizing agent for proces- 
sing grey goods in the 
kier eliminating the cus- 
tomary grey desizing. 

MAY WE SERVE YOU? 





THE PREFERRED DE-SIZING AGENT 


A’ FULL LINE OF DYESTUFFS 
CONVERTED STARCHES 
WATERPROOFING AGENTS 
SULPHONATED OILS 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS 
PENETRATORS 
DETERGENTS AND OTHER 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


send for detailed information 


cottons, rayons and mixed goods 


For your de-sizing problems — 


- our technical men are at your 


COMMONWEALTH 
COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


Main Office and Works: 


service . . . Write or ‘phone. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON.AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Chicago 4 Tolalebars 
UTS Ta Salis Gelato h ea Stag Montreal 
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BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY | 


FUGITIVE” 


ie 
| 
11] 


Ht Hl 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


SOUTHERN SALES MANAGER + 


H. L. SIEVER, CHARLOTITE, N. C. 


Representatives 


R. C. YOUNG, CHARLOTTE, N.C. « 


W. B. UHLER, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


JOHN FERGUSON, LA GRANGE, GA. 


New England Representatives 
A. M. KNIGHT, WEST YARMOUTH, MASS. 
F. L. EKSTRAND, STAFFORD SPRINGS, CONN, 


ELIZABETH 
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STAR 





== =< 


= 


More than ever, little must 
do much. So mill superintendents are looking into 
their various processes with a critical eye. Those 
who use STAR Brand for a bleaching assistant 
pocket real savings in peroxide, by having baths 
properly stabilized. 


Careful tests to measure the stabilizing efficiency 
of alkalis in the peroxide bath when no bleaching 
material is present in 3 hour periods showed: 
WITH SILICATE, no change in peroxide content. 
WITH AMMONIA, loss from 15-70%. 


Are you acquainted with STAR Brand? Get further 
information and samples for your experiments. 


OTHER STAR FEATURES « High standards of purity 
insure longer life bleach baths. * With correct 
uniform alkalinity, control is easier and first qual- 
ity goods surer. 


oii PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 


Gen'| Offices & Lab.: 13 8. Third St., Phila., Pa. 






rire r OF SODA 
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SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, INC. 


SAYLES BLEACHERIES & GLENLYON DYE WORKS Saylesville, R. I. 

GLENLYON PRINT WORKS Phillipsdale, R. I. 

GLENLYON YARN DYE WORKS Phillipsdale, R. I. 
Subsidiary 

SAYLES BILTMORE BLEACHERIES, INC. Biltmore, N. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 72 Leonard Street, New York City 


SAYLES BLEACHERIES & GLENLYON DYE WORKS 


Mercerizers, Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers of Cotton Fabrics. Finishers of Rayons and Acetates. 


SAYLERIZED PERMANENT FINISHES 
SAYL-A-SHRUNK FINISHES 


GLENLYON PRINT WORKS 
Bleachers, Dyers and Printers of Fine Cotton Goods and fabrics of Silk and Cotton. 
Special Department for handling Crepe Fabrics with Rayon, Acetate or Silk in order to produce the 
latest effects in dyeing and printing. 
Vat Color Printing on the finest fabrics. 


GLENLYON YARN DYE WORKS 


Bleachers, Mercerizers and Dyers of Cotton Yarn in Ball Warps and Skeins. Package Dyeing. 
Rayon and Natural Silk Yarns treated for all purposes. 
Colors fast to bleaching, a specialty. Vat Colors and Special Shades for any requirements. 


Beamers, Warpers, Quillers and Winders. 
SAYLES BILTMORE BLEACHERIES, INC. 
Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers of Cotton and Rayon Fabrics. 
Manufacturers of Sheets, Pillow Cases and Quilts. 
For general information address 


SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, INC. 


SAYLESVILLE, R. I. 


CONG By BALING PRESSE 


LARGEST LINE BUILT [IN US:A. 
ECONOMY BALER CO..Der1, 2] ANNARBOR.MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


Other Sales and Service Branches in most Important Cities. 
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G) SEARCHLIGHT SECTION & 





A PARTIAL 


1—42"' King & Gerber 3 roll Calender wit 
3/60/220 v. motor 
1—48"’ Farmer 6-bowl Calender 
1—50” Van Vlaanderen 3-roll Calender ‘ 
2—sets 3-cyl. Furbush Woolrm Cards 48 x60 
camel back feeds Barker condensers 
1—60"’Van Vlaanderen Doubling, Tubing § 
Measuring Mche. 
1—set of 16 Textiles 23’’x60’ Dry Cans, ver 
cal frames ? 
1—set of 29 Textile Tinned Iron Dry Cans. 23 
dia.x691" face - 
1—set of 23 Granger Cooper Dry Cans, 2 
dia.x88"" face with horiz. frames ; 
1—150 yd. Kenyon Return Tenter Dryer, - 
1—100 yd. Kenyon Return Tenter Dryer ¥” 
P & S Housing with 26 to 89’ opening 
2—84" Proctor & Schwartz Loop Dryer e 
36—Phila Ladies Hosiery Drying-Forms ¥” 
adjustable toe sizes 81 to 11 i 
150—Phila Ladies Hosiery Drying Forms ¥” 
tables sixes 812 to 11 Ba 
1—Hurricane Loop Dryer, 7’8” wide x 34242 
long x 6°31" high, inside dimensions 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


cs 


In every branch of our fighting forces—TEXTILES play an important role. 
Our mills must “step-up” production to keep pace with our ever increas- 
ing Army, Navy, Marine and Flying Forces. All this will mean—more 


and still more machinery. 


Don't “slow up” for lack of machinery, “MLC’s” quality used textile 
machinery is available to “help WIN THIS WAR.” 


MACHINERY LIQUIDATING CO., INC. 
Over 15 years in textile mill machinery 
aq[> 


CABLE ADDRESS “LIQUIDATE,” NEW YORK 
APPRAISERS LIQUIDATORS 


31-33 WEST 42nd STR. NEW YORK CITY 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT 
INSPECTORS 











LIST OF EQUIPMENT OFFERED FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


e~ a + aan Warp ae But- 30—82"’ — 4xl Auto Looms 25 harness 19—144 Sp. Saco Pettee 8x4 Roving Frames. 

, Srwor extile Fin. Mchy. Co. mtrized. 6—224 Sp H&B 1 drat i 23/4" i 

'~20 lb. Rochester All Monel Metal Pocket 1292” C & K 4x1 Box Automatic Looms, 20 aos eo an 
Rotary Hosiery Dyeing Mach. mtr. dr. : 


TIAL 


nder with 


jer harness head, warp stop motion, mtr. dr. i 
= 48's’ E22 1b. Smith Drum 4-pocket ali Monel Metal 1092" C_& K 4x4 Box Looms ee eee & ek ee lnm eae 
ers , aolary Hosiery Dyeing machine, mtr. dr. 4—120" C & K (4x4) 25 harness Looms , 1—S L 11 Sl ne 58” ; @: 

1~40" Tolh a aco Lowe asher, face, wi Size Box. 
Tubing 4 dri clhurst, copper basket Extractor 1—65" Van Viaanderen Palmer 1—40’ Textile Finishing Tenter Frame with 
= tiven by a 3/60/220 v. mtr. 1—50”Morrison Trune Finishing Machine 


2—~42"" Heronies. Housing, with 115". opening 


Stainless Steel Baskets, Quetch Palmer Tenter. 


ans, vert V-Belt, mtr. dr, Extractors with Timers and 
Satety covers 

Cans! 160 wide, 3-cyl. 30’ dia. Garnett, automa- 
tic with breast, chain driven workers, au- 

Cans, 2 ‘omatic feed, V-belt motor drive, 3/60/550 

. p_polles be irings, clothing good 

ryer, 65 oe Fulling Machines 

ryer wilt i Ghinson Humidifiers with 3/60/220 v. mtrs. 


K Knitters, 48 gge. with striper 
ty in lastex attachments, equipped 
of bay le sole & heel. 4—3” 160 N.; 15— 


sth ” 4 

rms W! ’ 72 N.; 1—312" 186 N.; 5—3" 188 N.; 
ial ; 04 N.; 5—312" 220 N. 

ms 1 - S. Draper Model K Automatic 
5 oe harness, mtr. dr. 

x 3422 4x4) Tapestry Looms with 1300h 

sions 1s, mtr. dr. 
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1—67" Morrison Palmer with 2-roll Quetch 

4—40" H&B Single Process Pickers with 
hopper feeders. 

2—1-65"; 1-66’ Rotary Cloth Presses. 

1—8 color Van Vlaanderen Ribbon Printer 

1—42” Rice, Barton & Fales, 7-color Printing 
Mche. with Dry Cans etc. 

2—60"' Smith & Furbush Shredders 

1—43” Rice, Barton & Fales 8 color Printing 
Mache. with Dry Cans, etc. 

1—54” Textile Mach. Co. 8 color Printing Mach. 
complete with 2—G.E., 35 HP motors, 220 
V., 60 cyl.. 3 ph. 415—1250 RPM 

1—52’’ Waldron 12 color Printing Mach., com- 
plete with Westge slip ring, motor, 50 HP, 


V., 60 cyl., 2 ph, 870 RPM 


1—90’ Butterworth Clip Tenter 50” mtr. dr. 

2/60 Sp. Atwood 5-B Spinners 3” rings. 5” 
gge, mtr. dr. 

1—Pair of 60° Squeeze Rolls 

3—28 Sp. F&] Novelty Twisters with mtrs. 

150—128 Sp. Fletcher Oble Deck [ /pstroke 

Twisters, 7° Sp. spacing, each equipped 
with 2-3 HP mtrs and Fletcher oil well non- 
bendable type Sp. and balloon separators. 

8—192 spindle Whitin West Twisters 234" gge. 

1—54” Easton & Burnham Waper & Creel. 
800 Ends & 800 Extra Ends with mtr. 

7—Collins Dble Feed roll Fancy or Novelty 
yarn Twisters—192 SP. and 180 SP. mtr. dr. 

7—18 Sp. Oswald Lever Bottle Winders, mtrs. 

4—-72 Sp. National Skein Winders, mtr. dr. 
































“CONSOLIDATED ‘\. 





PRIORITIES 


Tremendous selection o 


* + « TEXTILE 


PRINTING ...... . DYEING ......, 









’ 
. . 
Typical selections . . . ROPE SOAPERS TENTER FRAMES 
2--Rodney-Hunt 10’ Rope Soapers. 2—Textile 90’ Swing Tenter Frames, 5i 
PRINTING MACHINES Butterworth stainless steel clips, equippe 
80’ sheet rock insulated _tenter frame h 
2--Rice, Barton & Fales 10-Color 64” Print Ma- SHEARS 1—Windsor & Jerauld 30” Tenter Frame, 5 
chines, complete Ison Double Blade Shear, 66”, with But 
Rice, Barton & Fales 8-Color 64” Print Ma- Ferg gre einen ans pee CAN DRYERS Mar 
chine, complete ’ = °_Blade hea 1” th bok npc : sees 
Rice, Barton & Fales S-color, 40” Print Ma- , tm iyo 7 ane en oa es ; e 7 Textile Copper Dry Cans, 72” dia 14 
chine, complet . S ca coeds But 
Rice, Barton & Fales S-Color, 40” Print Ma- EXTRACTORS ae Tee Coane See: Sa ae Que 
chine, complete Pe ae seat nat 
Rice, Barton & Fales, 3-Color, 42” Print Ma- 2—Sets Textile Copper Dry Cans, 30” x 
chine, complete Burkhardt 60” Rubber Lined Basket Extractors. cal stacks, 6 and S Cams. 
Print Machine Accessories including color pans, 1—50” Copper Basket Extractor, under driven o— Sets Copper Dry Cans, 23” & 50", hor 
mandrels, star gear irnisher gears, bearings, et Centrifugal machine, complete stac k, 5 and | 7 Cans. ov n 
10—4s8” Extractors, Burkhardt, Van Viaanderen, | a 24 bg Copper Dry Cans, 2 Ble 
Fletcher, Tolhurst and Haring & Stephen; lorizontal stac 
AGER copper and rubber lined baskets. 10) — oe reins Copper Dry ( un 
: 2-——Tolthurst 44” Extractors, Copper lined baskets x , sets of 8, 10, 23, 25, 29 and 
Cast Iron Vat Ager, 4’-9” wide 6" high, 18 l King & Gerber, 42” Extractor, Copper Basket, 1—Set 22—Textile Dry Cans, 23” x 44”, 
ng self-balancing type ‘ stack. tere Lin 
STEAMERS 10—Self Balancing Textractor, Tolhurst, American 2-—-Sets Textile Copper Dry Cans, 108” x2 Arli 
Laundry, Adams and Troy; Copper Lined Bas > can ver ical stack ies Oe 
2_Steamers, 8” dia. x 20” long kets, 40”, 32”, 28’ 26” and 20”. 2—Sets Textile Copper Dry Cans, 90” x2 
Devine Steam Jacketed Steamer, lia 11 ee 


long = FULLING MILLS 
REUUEES CALENDERS t ccsscone Fulling Mills, Gear Drive $ 


1—Textile 5-Roll Chasing Calender, equipped with 


1—Textile 200-Gallon Copper Jacketed Tilting Agi- 10-Brass Rolls 

tated Kettle. 2—Butterworth & Texile 2 and 3-Roll Calenders, DOUBLERS Part 
2—Textile 100-Gallon Copper Steam Jacketed Tilt- 40” and 50” in width 2--Parks & Woolson Model E, Doubling Reel 

ing Agitated Kettles. 1--Butterworth 42” 2-Roll Hydraulic Schreiner and Measuring Machines. 

Textile 70-Gallon Copper Steam Jacketed Tilt- Calender. 

ing Agitated Kettles. FLAT FOLDERS 


Textile Copper Steam Jacketed Tilting Agitated 


Kettles, 50, 40 & 30 gallons LOOP DRYERS (Elliot & Hall Flat Folders, with airlift 


attachment 
2 Proctor & Schwartz and National Loop Dryers. ; Curtis & Marble Flat Folders. 












3000 Standard W-Bore . 

Copper Print Rollers Can't begin to tell the whole story! 
With Designs, 28 to 48" 
in length, 14" to 20" in 
circumference. 






Reorganizing and 
COLLOID MILLS 


Charlotte Homogenizer or Colloid Mill i a re | TY 1 D 7. i 4 re 7 
” Premier Cabloid. Mill 

Premier Colloid Mills 
FORCING JACKS 


Jacks There's no excuse for any plant to stand idle when 
DYE JIGS mer t li rololi-t- MAM ae tole folio 















Mand 










hattery of 4— Butterworth Stain Ste Lin 5 F - 
Dye Jiggs. 45” fac or quickly turn the equipment into cash for the owners 
Lincoln Dye Jiggs 


Let us tell you about the broad work we've been do 


onan pipanpmpepieatiatciyl 
8-Rowl Full Width Open Washers, ru ing in plant reorganization, rehabilitation, liquidation 








= Fin, Mach. ¢ Compartment Ca — in other words, keeping things MOVING. It may solv: 


Iron Open Soaper and “Washer 
Knit Open Seate « i 
e 3- ‘Nip Grey Washer: 






your problem instantly! 






Text Continu i Width Boil-Off Unit 


Twenty-five years. of service fo 


CONSOLIDATE! 


NEW YORK CITY, 15 Park Row Address Inquiries !0 
a Tel. BArclay 7-O600 Cable Addres’ 
wiaidis) & Wiaceen Qocbins Supplying Equipment for: PROCESS « TEXTILE » MINING ~- FOOD: 


Can Dryers 
Simpson Batchers 









aT ANT 
PHELAYS SS waitinc 


| Modern and Late Design 


CHINERY - 


. . FINISHING... . 


PADDERS, MANGLES, 
QUETCHES 


’ 2-Roll Dye Padders. 
Butterworth and Textil 50” 2-Roll Starch 
Mangles 

" 2-Roll Mangles. 
Butterworth and Morrison 2 and 3-Roll 
 Quetches, 60” and 72” in width. 


BLEACH HOUSE 


Bleach H e Jay Pilers. 
or Dry Ca I Ton Kiers, Vomit Type 
and ' Kier, Circulating Type with externa 
44” ater, pump <& mot 
Lincoln D e Roll Chentend Squeeze Rolls. 
Arlington Rope Squeezers with clutch pul 


SANDING & BRUSHING 
MACHINE 


Parks and Woolson 2-Roll Sanding Machine, 
4 


BEAMERS—BATCHERS 
Van Viaar deren & Textile 2-Roll Beamers, 60” 


Simpsor Winders, do pred we 


LOOMS 


32—Crompton & Knowles 92” Automatic Looms, 
x 1 box, 25 Harness Cassimere with Textile 


motors. 


VACUUM PUMPS 


1—Connersville Root Blower, 16 x 16, capacity 
1500 Cpm 


1—+#4 Nash weer Vacuum Pump. 


Miscellaneous Scutchers Expanders, Generator 
Sets, Air Receiver, Sewing Machines, Tanks 
Modine Heaters Motors, Exhaust Fans, Pleaters 
Mandrils, Doctor Blades, Gears, Lathe s, Ac 
cumulators, et 


DECATERS 


David Gessner & Parks & Woolson 72” and 
wide, complete with Nash Pumps. 


PALMERS 


Van Viaanderen 84” Palmer with 2-k Quetet 
and Blanket 


General Machine Co. 60” Palmerettes. 


DYE BECKS 


2 Dye Boxes, stainless and monel lined, 
ly’ 


Special. Complete Skein Dye ing Plant with 100 
Arm Smith Drum Stai ‘inle el Dyeing Machine 


« Sieel for paren complete listing! 


tae 


Help us to help 
other manufacturers 


Equipment you're not using now is more than likely 


on the ‘““MUST HAVE QUICK"’ 


list of somebody else. 


MCL lac emcee mee ea) 


to buy your idle machines for immediate delivery to 
other industries. You can help. Rush us a list of what 


you have —a single item, 


a complete plant or any 


quantity in between! Above all — RUSH! 


yr 


BLEACHING 


Typical selections 


COMPLETE 
POWER PLANT 


3—1046 HP. Wickes Cross 
Drum Water Tube boilers, 
ASME, 250% pressure. 


1—3500 KW G.E. Bleeder Type 
Tube Generator. 


1—1600 KW G.E. Turbo Gen- 
erator. 
With complete auxiliary 
equipment. Completely mo- 
ern, designed for high fuel 
economy, flexibility of op- 
eration and high electrical 
efficiency. 


PRESS 


l Bethlehem 400 Ton Hydraulic Press, Platen 
4” x 7444” x 4”, Ram 20”, Double Cloth Ten 
sions, with G. E. 3 HP. AC motor. Bethlehem 
Water Loaded Accumulator System, consisting 
of mo Triplex Pump, G.E. 5% HP. Indu 
on Motor, Bethle he m Water Loaded Accumu 
or System, consisting of Deane Triplex Pump 
size 144” x 8”, G E 5% HP Induction Motor 
—— eh em Water Loaded Accumulator Syste 
msisting of Deane Single Action P ump, 
May” x 8”, with Reeve Variable Speed Tran 
niission 


WORSTED SPINNING 
FRAMES 


2 Ring Spinning Frames, 160 spindle eac 
pitch, 8” traverse, 1%” ring, 4” front 


SPINNING 
Filling Bobbins. 
00 Bobbins. 
100 Roving Spools. 
Flyer Spools. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


National Brake & Electric Co. 3-Cylinder 
Compressors, Type 3VS, 300 Cu. Ft. 902 pre 
Direct connected to t HI. Induction 


WATER SOFTENER 


l Permuttt Water Softener, 103” high, ¢ 
center, clean out 13” x 17” 


Industry—BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 


PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


5 {0 


ress 


“pment, N. Y. 
ok 


i tey-\ 


Tel. ARmory 4-6540 


WES YT re) ey W ia S10). a ey) ee eT 


PLASTICS - CEMENT + PAINT - ROCK PRODUCT + RUBBER 


Print Machine Dryers 


Copper Jacketed 
Tilting Color Kettles 


Hydro-extractor 
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SILK MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 
“IN STOCK” 


KKKKKKKKKKK OD ECT AE § » >> >>> 009200909» 


48 C. & K. Worcester 4x4 78” reed space, 25 harness, Intermediate 
head woolen looms, individually motor driven, complete with 
warp stop motion, flange beams, positive takeup and letoff flange 
beams. Looms in excellent shape, attractively priced. 


50—C. & K. Worcester Looms, intermediate head, roller bearing, 
shock absorber, 20 harness, individually motor driven, 2xl, and 
4x4 78’’ reed space. 


40—54” and 56”, Reed space, C. & K. Worcester Looms, 4x4, 20 
harness dobby and multiplier, individually motor driven. 


48—C. & K. Worcester 2x1 Looms, 54’’, 16 harness dobby, indi- 
vidually motor driven. 


30—Model ’K", Draper automatic looms, 41’’ reed space, 20 
harness dobby, individually motor driven. 


36—+90 Universal Quillers and coppers, individually motor 
driven or belt driven, Bunch Builders, etc. 


22—Draper automatic Looms 66” cloth space Individually motor 
driven, Flange beams. 


40—C. & K. 52’’ Reed space 2x1 Looms 20 harness dobby Roller 
Bearing shock absorber Individually Motor driven. 


€ 
ALL ABOVE AND NUMEROUS OTHER SPECIALS 
AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES 
e®eee 
ALL EQUIPMENT SOLD “AS IS” OR 


RECONDITIONED AND GUARANTEED 
WRITE OR WIRE 


ee 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES 
AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


SIPP WARPERS 
AND WINDERS 


UNIVERSAL 
COPPERS & QUILLERS 


@ 
JACQUARD MACHINES 
. 


THROWING AND 
SPINNING MACHINERY 


* 
MILL SUPPLIES 


MOTORS 


DYEING, FINISHING 
AND PRINTING MACHINERY 


* 
ADJUSTABLE FLANGE 
PAPERLESS BEAMS 

16",18" or 20" DIA. FLANGE 


TEE 
Mm A TER § O Niww00110w08080 
SILK MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


22 SPRUCE STREET - PATERSON, N. J. 





SHerwood 1363-4-5 
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READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


COMPLETE STOCKS 
f 


TWISTING, WINDING, 
BRAIDING, KNITTING 


and ROPE MACHINERY 


at reasonable prices ! 


90” RACHELLE KNITTING MACHINE # 
MAKES CLOTH 90” WIDE, SUCH AS FISH NETS, LAUNDRY BAGS, 
DISH CLOTHES AND HUNDREDS OF ITEMS. 


THESE SPECIAL BARGAINS ARE TYPICAL OF HUNDREDS AVAILABLE 
TO YOU FOR IMMEDIATE SALE AND DELIVERY 































1-1 Haskell Dawes 8”x10”" 2 sp. former 55—Special Braiding Machines, our own creation, 
»—20- 16- and 20-spindle Silver & Gay make Yarn for making novelty braids, cords and belt ma 
Ball Winders terials; shoe strap and upper material; ladies’ 
12 Carrier Butt make. Heavy cord braiders for bag materials, and hundreds of other uses 
all uses Large production machines 
)—16 Carrier Butt make. Round cord braiders for 300-—-Braiding machines for making card lacings, 
hundreds of uses toilet seat cover cords, for pull strings, for 
}—American Insulated Sgl & Dble Wrapping tying purposes, ete 
Machs 
°)—48 Carrier Textile and Butt makes, Round Cord ROUND ELASTIC, 
Mac es 
12 auiaine Machines to make flat tape, with a BRAIDERS TAPE, 
round cord-edge. Used en government orders —SMALL DRESS 
presently. With short 
0:-16 Carrier, Round Cord Braiders, for making legs, 16- TRIMMING 
cords for Military, Naval and Air Corps; Uni Carrier No. BRAIDING 
form and Hat Emblems and hundreds of other 2 Braider MA- 
i FOR 
BRAIDING CHINES. 
ELASTIC ALL SIZES. 
AND 
OTHER 
ROUND 
BRAIDED 





CORDS. 


KNITTING MACHINES 


A REAL SENSATION: —-We have on our premises 


20 Upright Knitting machines, 11% feet long, 3 feet 


deep, 7 feet high. The weight of each machine is WINDING & SPOOLING 
3500 These 


pounds machines can make material up 


to 90 inches wide. The production is excellent. This E p 
is one of the good features. Secondly, you can make gui MENT 




























Various sizes of Braiding Machines for making blanket materials on the same machine slankets 
all types of flat braids, ete. Also for Military made on our machines are warmer and can be made 14--Oswald Lever Make, Bottle Bobbin Winding Ma 
and hundreds of other uses more reasonably. You can also make mosquito nets, chines, from skeins onto Wooden or Paper Bot 
Braiding machines making Venetian Blind hundreds of types of nettings of all sizes, and for all tles, all sizes, 18 and 24 spindles to each ma 
Cords. . uses. Rugs, and scatter mats. Bed spreads, curtain chine, for rayon or cotton 
Hundreds of Braiding Machines for use in materials, polo shirt materials, and all types of sport 1—Textile Make, 20 Spindle Doubling Machine 
making Shoe Laces, etc. Tipping Machines that shirt materials. Sweater materials for men and 1—Textile Make, 17 Spindle Cotton Winder, from 
automatically measure and tip laces, cords, etc., women. Infants blanket materials. Rug fringes, carpet skeins onto spools or bobbins 
both for fibre and metal tips. fringes, bed spread fringes, and thousands of other 1—60 Spindle Rayon Winders, 30 on each side, 
Elastic Braiding Machines. For making all types of fringes can be made on these machines skeins onto bobbins 
types, sizes and patterns of braids for hun You can also make all types of materials with elastic 1—24 Spindle Beezer, or Wrapping Machine. Wraps 
dreds of uses threads in them, such as girdles, for shoes and hun rayon around cotton core filler 
(—Butt Make 7 Carrier Soutache Braiders dreds of other types of elastic materials. These are 6—Warping Machines for making warps or beams 
1)--12 Carrier #2 Butt Make, Braiding Machines worth your while looking into. The production on each warping 96”, 3 and 4 vard diameter F 
7—Triple Head Braiding Machines. 12x16x24 Car of the above mentioned items is splendid. You can 46—Universal #50 Winders, for cones and all types 
rier also make mesh hosiery and mesh glove materials on of tube packages 
2—12x15x12 Striper Braiders, Textile Make. these machines, of rayon, pure silk, or cotton. 1—12 Spindle Universal &” cone winder, from cops 
7 12x24x12 Striper Braiders, Textile Make 1—Brinton 9” Circular Machine, 8 cut extra cyl or spools onto cones 
2 9x9x9x9x9x9x9x9x9x9x9, (11 times 9) Striper 8—4” 100 Needle Scott & Williams Circular Knitters 25——Southworth Humidifiers, with D.C. Motors. Also 
Textile Braiders. 22—Brinton Necktie Knitters, 2 and %” Cylinders some with stands 
0—Other Striper Braiders in all sizes. These 5—2'%” 3 cut Brinton Circular Knitters. 200,000 Bobbins and spools. All sizes and for all uses 
Striper Braiders make all types and designs 14—Tisch & Ruf Knitters, 36” and 38” Needle Gauge 100,000 3°x6” Wood bobbins, with metal band heads 
of Military Braided tapes, uniform grades with For making various flat knitted articles, such as 3e each 
stripes and other designs fringes for all uses, rugs, mats, ete 1000—Fibre Roving Cans, assorted sizes 









All the above priced reasonably for quick sales. Quite a few of these knitting and braiding machines are set up on 
our floors, where all the machines are located. What we mean by set up, is the machines are in operating condition 
with materials such as nets, rugs, dish cloths, cords, flat, plain and fancy braids in them, for inspection and operation. 


ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., Inc. 


TEXTILE EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
162-168 Greene Street New York, N. Y. 
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Agers 
Beamers 
Boilers 
Boil-Off 
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Button Break- 


ers 
Calendars 


Colour Grind- 


ers 
Colour Kettles 
Doublers 
Drawing 
Dressing 
Can Dryers 
Loop Dryers 
Dye Becks 
Dye Jiggs 
Engraving 
Extractors 
Examining 
Filters 
Folders 
Forcing Jacks 
Generators 


Kiers 
Machine Shop 
Mangles 
Padders 
Copper Print 
Rollers 
Palmers 
Quetches 
Singers 
Skein Drying 
Skein Dyeing 
Refrigeration 
Sewing Ma- 
chines 
Shears 
Spinning 
Soapers » 
Squeezers 
Tenter Frames 
Twisting 
Tubers 
Weaving 
Winding 


NOW LIQUIDATING 


Water Softening and Filtration 
Plant formerly of the Textile 
Dyeing & Printing Company, 
Paterson, New Jersey. 


Textile Printing Equipment for- 
merly located Westover Textile 


Print Works. 





We Buy and Sell Idle Textile Machinery 
that may Speed Fabrics for Defense 


WwW 
WwW 
WwW 
WwW 


We're ready to ship 
this equipment 
immediately: 


OVERNMENT purchases of textiles have 
placed a very serious burden on production 
facilities of all textile plants . . . already work- 


ing at full capacity. 


Idle textile machinery is not helping produce this 


material. Many plants are desperately in need 
of vital production equipment and we are doing 
our best to meet the demand. We need more 


machinery. If you own equipment that's gather- 


ing dust in your plant, let us help you turn it 
into ready cash and, at the same time, relieve 


the “bottleneck” in some other mill. 


We specialize in liquidating entire plants and 
will be glad to give you an honest appraisal. 


If you want quick delivery on textile equipment 
for immediate operation in your own plant, in- 
vestigate our machines—they’re profit-producing 
and low in cost. Our past reputation and present 
business are our best references. Let us know 
. NOW. 


your requirements . 


We Purchase Complete Mills 
for Operation or Liquidation 











REPUBLIC TEXTILE EQUIPMENT C0, LINC. 


40 WORTH STREET, 


Robert L. Gilman, Manager 


NEW YORK, 
Worth 2-4583 
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|McKITTRICK’S 


OWN and Offer a very large stock of 
Used TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Possibly you can use some of it to your advantage 
Prices are low. A few items are listed below 


PICKERS: 


2—Crawford Rag Pickers 

26” Lumper 

Harwood 54” Picker Feed, rebuilt 
|—-Harwood 42” Picker Feed, good 
|—Harwood 32” Picker Feed—Excellent 

Harwood 44” Picker Feed——-Excellent 


GARNET MACHINERY 


James Smith, 3-cyl. 60”x30” garnet with 


auto. feed and breast. 


Smith & Furbush 3-cyl. 60”x30” garnet 
with feed & breast. 


CARDING—WOOLEN 


D&F Single Breaker 60x60, all iron 
const, Bramwell Feed, Garnet Breast. 
D&F Single Cyl. Card 60” face x 48” 
dia, all iron Const, Bramwell Feed, 
Garnet Breast. 


All Iron 3 Cyl. Woolen Card, 60”x50”, 
with Whitin Tape Condenser for 96 
ends. 


Harwood 48” Card Feeds, Excellent. 
Rich Hartmann 60” Tape Condenser for 


96 ends. With 34” dia. doffer Cyl. 
4—-National Tape Condensers. 48”x96 ends 


MULES—WOOLEN 


J&B Mules 240 Spdls x 134” gage 
J&B Mule—270 Spdls x 2” gage 
D&F Mules—390 Spdls x 2” gage 


We have large quanttiies of mule bobbins 
for sale 


DRESSING REELS & EQUIPMENT 


D&F 92” Brass Plate Heavy Pin Type 
Reel 
D&F Heavy Single beamer 


eral Light beamers 


lron Jackspool creels. 


FOSTER WINDERS 


Foster Model 2514, 80 Spdl., 6” Trav 
erse Cone Winder. 


Foster Model 12, 100 Spdl., 7” Traverse 
Tube Winder. 


LOOMS 


30—Model W-2 C&K 84”, 4x1, 20 Harness 
Automatic Looms, Motor driven, excel- 
lent. 


20—C&K 82”, 4x1 box, 25 Harness Auto- 
matic Looms, Motor driven, excellent. 


16—C&K—92”, 4x1 box, 25 Harness Auto- 
matic Looms, excellent Motor driven. 


16—McClosky Indestructible Fancy Looms, 
92”, 4x4 box, 25 Harness, belt drive 


2—-Knowles 82”, 4x4 Box Heavy looms, 25 
Harness-—Can arrange either belt or 
motor drive. 


6——-C&K 72”. 4x4 box, 20 Harness Worsted 
looms, Motor drive. 


We have a large quantity of loom beams, 
Harness & box chain, harness frames, 
reeds, Heddles, shuttles, bobbins, etc 


FINISHING 


l P&W 841.” Model A Double Shear, 
#7568 New 1934—-Excellent. 


1 P&W 661.” Model A Double Shear Re- 
built by P&W. List Saving 


4—P&W 6614” Model A Double Shears, 
with and without list savers 


I—C&M 6314” 


I—C&M 78” 2 cyl. Cloth Brushing and 
Steaming Machine; new condition 


Single Shear, excellent 


1—P&W 63” 2 cyl. Cloth Brushing and 
Steaming Machine. 


1—Cleveland 60” 2 cyl. Cloth Brushing and 
Steaming Machine 


| P&W 2 cyl. 70” Teasel Gig, 6 Contact 


3——-Gessner 66” Rotary Cloth Presses 
excellent 


JACKSPOOLERS AND 
JACK WINDERS 


1—D&F Single Comp Type 40”x40 end 
Jackspooler 

2—W. W. C. M. Co. Single Comp. Type 
40”x48 end Jackspooler, Quick Traverse 

6—W. W. C. M. Co. Single Comp Type 
40”x40 end Jackspoolers, Quick Trav 
erse 

I—D&F 120 Spindle x 1%” ga. Jack 
Winder, 915” bobbin 


2 J&B—120 Spindle x 1%” ga Jack 
Winder, 91.” bobbin 


i—-J&B—-80 Spindle x 1%” ga. Jack 
Winder 


WORSTED GILLING 


1—P.S. Single Hd Single Baller Intersecting 
Gillbox 


12—Balling Head Gillboxes, various makes 
& pitches. 


33—-Gillboxes Sgl Can, Double can, and 2 


spindle types. Send us your inquiries. 


WORSTED DRAWING 


We have 35 drawboxes in stock, send us 
your inquiries. 


WORSTED ROVING 


4 H&S 24x6” Pp. Ring Rovers, 4x8 Spools 


I—SL 12 Spindle x 7144” p x 9x5 Ring 
Reducer. 


20000 4x8 flyer spools. 


WORSTED TWISTING 


9—S. L. 200-Spdl. x 31%” p. x 5’ cap-trap, 


1918-20 

> H&S 192 spdl x 314, mp. = ‘ cap-trap 

9—H&S 168-Spdl. x 4” p. x 5’ cap-trap 
(will take ring changeover up to 3” 
dia. ring) 

1—-Sample twister (LMS) 24-spdl. x 3 


p. x 4’ frame. Dolly roll cap-trap type 


WORSTED SPINNING 


a + 


4—H&S 200 spdl. x 31%” p. x 5’ Cap 
frames, 1919 


4—S. L. 200 sp. x 314” p. x 5’ Caps frames, 
917 


4—H&S 144 sp. x 314” p. x 5’ Cap frames, 
1919. 


LMS—Sample spg. frame——24 spdls 


MISCELLANEOUS 


We stock many thousands of bobbins of 
all types Also, motors, scales, belting, 
etc., etc 


This is only a very partial list of 
the machinery and equipment we 
own and offer for sale. 


Send us your inquiries, also send 
lists of material you have for 
sale. 





APPRAISALS — LIQUIDATIONS 


est.1922 FRANK G. W. McKITTRICK CO. inc.1935 


B. A. McKittrick, Pres. 


Frank G. W. McKittrick, Treas. 


R. W. McKittrick, Vice-Pres. 


Used Woolen and Worsted Machinery 


60 Fletcher Street 


Lowell, Massachusetts 
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MAXIMUM IMMEDIATE SAVINGS 
@ .. . . . . MAXIMUM ULTIMATE ECONOMY 
@ .. . . . . DEPENDABILITY 


Our building methods assure accuracy, dependability and long years of 
efficient economical performance. Our wide experience and knowledge 
for the market both here and abroad, enable us to offer Textile manufac- 
turers prompt and effective service. 





WRITE, WIRE or PHONE your requirements, and get the details regard- 
ing our wide facilities to serve you. 


GAINES TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY 


141 WEST 17TH STREET ©& e© NEW YORK CITY e e 













ATTENTION: WE PURCHASE ENTIRE PLANTS 







Textile Defense Industries FINISHING MACHINERY MISCELLANEOUS 
VITAL MACHINES AND PARTS FOR SALE FOR SALE 


1—5 Bowl 50” Textile Calender 


AND CAN MAKE PROMPT DE- 















































































































































LIVERIES OF MANY ITEMS. 





FOR SALE 
DYEING MACHINERY 


Dye Becks 131!’ x 9’) Nickel-Clad & 

Dye Becks 8’ x 9° {| Monel Metal 

All with ‘“‘Wiedeman Attachments” 

Dye Becks 3’ x 9’ Stainless Steel 

Iron Dye Jigs 50” 

Jigs 66°’ Monel Metal-Lined 

Jigs 90°° Monel Metal-Lined 

120” Dye Pad Brass & Rubber Rolls 

72"° Dye Pad Brass & Rubber Rolls 

5 Box Cont. Dye Mche 66” Rubber Rolls 

5 Box Cont. Dye Mche 52” Br & Rubber 

-50’° Dye Pad—Brass & Rubber 18” 
Diam. 

1—48” Tollhurst Extr. S. Steel Basket 

1—-30°° Laundry Mche Co. Extr. Copper 

Basket 

1—Galv. Steam Box for Yarns 

33—Slatted Boxtrucks 34” x 68" x 28" High 

20—Boxtrucks—38" x 61°°—64°’—68" x 37” 

40°’—61"" Deep 


we 


— ee Oe OD 





1—5 Ton Kier (Vomiting Type) 

3—54"’ V. V. Embossing Calenders 

2—50"” V. V. Button Breakers B. B. 
Brass R 

2—R & L Grey Sewing Machines 

8—66"' Windle Winders & Doublers 

1—66" P&W Winders & Doublers 

2—50” V. V. Tubing Machines 

1—50”" Atomizer Sprinkler 

1—47"’ E&H Silk Folder (Drop Lap) 

2—40” Copper Plate Singers 

2—18” Butterworth Squeezers 

3—Ceiling Swing Folders 

1—3 Roll Brass Expander W. Raising 
Device 50” 

2—90' Brass Tenter Chains 

1—50’’ 6 Bowl Jumbo Calender—Chasing 
Dev. 

1—42”’ Schreiner Cal. Hydr. Pressure 

1—50”’ Mercerizing Range w/ Recuperator 

2—60” Palmerettes Gen. Machine Co. 

1—40” Silk Folder 30” Fold 

1—48”" Leyland Scutcher 

l1—Henry Bear Cloth Tester 

8—Units Aero Fin Heaters—Low Pressure 


12—Print Roll Trucks—4 Roll Capacity 





1—Fairbanks Floor Scale 3750 lbs. Cap. 
1—Toledo No Spring Scale 150 lbs. 
1—Booth Dry Feeder & Mixer 
1—Key Seating Machine 
1—Power Hacksaw 
2—El. Borroughs Adding Machines 
1—17 Bankel. ‘Calculating’ 
1—9 Station Cal) System 
2—Large Motor Pulleys Cork Insert 
l1—Defiance Check Writer 
Stage Deep Well Pump (Worthington) 
1—4” Centr. Pump with Silent Chain 
3—60"" Copper Sleeves 934 Diam. %”" 
Thick 
1—72” Perf. Copper Cyl. 18’ Diam. 
10—3*’ Foxboro Temp. Control Valves 
1—2 Stage Dean Type Vacuum Pump 
35—El. Lamp Shades Adjustable 
1—El. Meltitng Pot—100 lb. Capacity 
1—Lot New Carbon Motor Brushes 


Rolls: Brass 3’ to 18” Diam. 
Copper 9” to 10” Diam. 
Steel 3° to 12” Diam. 
Calender 13” to 20” Diam. 
Wood 3” to 10” Diam. 
Rubber 6” to 18” Diam. 


a ieee apeicaiaaaiaiat 
WE DESIGN AND EQUIP ENTIRE BLEACHING—DYEING—FINISHING AND PRINTING PLANTS—CONSULT WITH US. 








TEXTILE AUXILIARIES 


ON DUTY FOR DEFENSE 


PROVIDENCE, R. 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 


15-17 ORMSBEE AVE. TEL. 


| MOTORS - GEARS - SILENT AND ROLLER CHAINS - VALVES | 


DEXTER 9650 













SPECIAL ATTENTION 
GIVEN TO EMERGEN- 
CIES 

IF WE CANNOT SHIP FROM 
STOCK, WE WILL MAKE AN 


EFFORT TO PROCURE YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS. 
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MACHINERY ON WHICH YOU CAN DEPEND 


CARDING AND SPINNING MACHINERY 


i—132 Sp. Collins 42” Ring Twister 
-Taylor Wadsworth Back Washer, 
Gill Box 
Sargent Raw Stock Dryers 

2—18” C. & M. Fearnaught Mixing Pickers 

\—48” Sargent Duplex Burr Picker 
Rag Pickers—Schofield 
D. & F. 24” Flax or Jute Picker 
D. & F. 48” Lumper or Opener 

2—S. & F. 36” Pickers 
6’6” Sargent Cone Duster, Metal Ends 
Gerry 20” Opener 

i—D. & F. 42” Lumper, Auto Feed 
Cc. & M. Flock Cutter 

\—36” C. & M. Mixing Picker, Atlas Type 
5 Cyl. J. Hunter Garnett 30x60” 

2 Cyl. J. Hunter Garnett, 30x60" 
Whitin Wool Spinners 244” Ring, Model A 


Dryer and 


WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY 


i—F. & J. Jumbo Twister 634” Ring 
20 —250 Universal Winders ‘“‘REBUILT’’ to your 
rder 
90 Universal Winders ““REBUILT’’ to your 
rder 
=180 Universal Super Coners 
120 sp. J. & B. Jack Winder 
1\0—20 Spindle O. Lever Cop Winders 
40 sp. O. Lever Cop Winder 
$—378 Spindle Whitin Quillers 


=~ 


WEAVING MACHINERY 
200—C & K 50” Automatic Looms, 25 Har. dobbies 
LOOMS—rebuilt to your order for either CLOTH, 
PAPER or FIBRE 
24—C & K 50 Cotton King Looms, Gem Head 
200—C. & K. 48” Auto Looms, Dobby Heads 
50—82” C. & K. Auto 4x! Box Looms 25 har., 
Cassimere Head, for Motor Drive, no Motors 
10—92” C. & K. Looms, 4x4 box 25 har 
10—82” C. & K. Looms, 4x4 box 25 har 
6—76” C. & K. Looms, 4x4 box 25 har 
S—48” C. & K. Rug Looms, 3x3 box, 2 har 
Jacquards-Halton or Crompton & Knowles 
400—600—1304 and 2600 hook D. L. S. ¢ 
20,000—Wood Spools 4x6” and 44x6” 
2—0O. Lever Chenille Cutter 
i—600 Hook, Royle Card Cutter—Piano type 


DYEING AND FINISHING MACHINERY 


1—72” P. & W. Semi Decating Machine 
i—Powers Plush Cloth Splitter 
Rehfus Fringing Machines 
2—Kenyon 66” Chinchilla Machine 
2—C. & M. 4 burner Gas Singers. 1-2 Burner 64” 
i—6)” 2 cyl. P. & W. Steamer and Brush 
i—78” C. & M. 2 cyl. Brush with Steamer 
1—66” Steiner Dewing Machine 


DYEING & FINISHING MACHINERY, Con'd. 


2—66” Voelker Cloth Press, Lathe Type 

i—72” Gessner Century Press 

1—P. & W. Doubl. Roll. & Measur. Mach 

1—36" C. & M. Open Roll. & Meas. Mach 

1—-Simpson 40” Cloth Rolling Machine 24” Package 

i—Kenyon Cloth Dryer 80” wide 

1—P. & S. Overhead Dryer 11'x65’ 

1—Set (19 cans) Butterworth Drying Cans 65” face 

i—Clip Tentering Frame—90 foot 

i—P. & W. 66” Plush Shear 

i—C. & M. 66” Plush Shear 

3—Model A—P. & W. Double Shear 60” 

i—66” Model B—P. & W. Double Shear, 
saving 

3—C. & M. 66” Double Cloth Shears 


1—58”, 4 cyl. Hermas Shear 
2—Kettling & Braun 72” Plush Shears 
1—-Werner Vacuum Extractor—Single Pump 


i—Gessner Vacuum Extractor and Pump 
i—36” Fletcher Extractor direct motor driven 

A. T. & M. Co. Underneath driven Extractor 

16” to 54” 

80” Woonsocket 20 Roll Double Acting Nappers 
6-60” Fletcher Extractors, Motor Drive 
1-—-Birch Bros. Soaping Machine 
»+—Klauder-Weldon Skein Dye Machines 
1—2 Cyl. Cloth Steam Finishing Machine 
1—-D. Gessner 70”, 16 roll, S. A. Napper 
1—72” Gessner 20 roll S. A. Napper 
i—Sargent Filling Yarn Cond. Mach. 
9 


6-drum Worcester Compressor Spoolers, 48 3—Hemmer 80” Cloth Washers 
= Ends i—Gessner Heavy Duty Jumbo Press —P. & W. Measuring and Inspecting Machines 
5 }72” to 100” Pin and Pinless Warping Mills 2—E. Gessner Cloth Press 66%” 2—3 roll Butterworth Calendars 
= seaming Frames, various widths 1—s0” D. Gessner Century Cloth Press i—Grand Rapids Knit Goods Calender 
Foster Coners and Tubers, any size recond’ed 1—0” Single Bed Press, Gessner i—72”, 3 bowl Van Vianderen Calender 





There is a Place for ALL Idle Machinery Today. What Would You Care to Dispose of? 


FRANK W. WHEELER 


"Oldest and Largest Dealer in Used Textile Machinery in Penna.” 


1837 E. RUAN STREET FRANKFORD, PHILA., PA. 
Phone: JEFferson 4771 


Warehouses: 
1835-37 E. RUAN STREET JOSEPHINE AND PEAR STREETS AMERICAN AND YORK STREETS 
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COTTON 


] Cohoes Slasher 7 & 5 ft. evl., wide headway. | 68" 
Copper Slasher Cylinders—7, 6.5 & 4 ft. 1 
Expansion Combs for Slashers 

1 Lowell Slasher 7 & 5 ft. cylinders. 

1 150 Gal. Lowell Size Kettle with (Agitator. 
Card Grinding Sets, drum & Traverse. 
Picker Aprons, spiked and lattice. 

16 Del. S-L Drawing 12” coilers, met. top rolls, 


FINISHING (Continued) 
Tube Winder 


& M Railway sewing machine and rolling 
up machine 44” 

1 Arlington 80” 2 roll Padder, rubber and brass. 
1 Butterworth 50” 2 rubber roll Padder 
] 

| 









74” Simpson Winder 
30 ft. W & J Textile 


open clips. 


Frame 60” wide top 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
















a 1 del. and 2—6 del. L272 VN. Button Breaker 19 roll 
Universal Winders Tube & Cone. 1 90” x 23” Copper Dry Cans 
39 Stafford aut. bobbin change Looms 75” and 30 56” steel tinned Dry Cans, Vertical Stacks. 
“ol ane bank Mech. stop motions, 2 Porcelain Pot Eyes 
iarness roller tops, belt drive. 
1 Prov. Whitin Stubber 12x6—68 spindles. MISC. 
1 Sturtevant Multivane Exhaust. 


1 #4 Buffalo Exhaust. 
FINISHING uffal xhaust 


#00 Sturtevant Exhaust. 
blade Hermas Shears for 44” cloth. 


Window Fans 
S & H 53” flat Folder Bale Trucks, Platform 
& H 45” flat Folders 


Motors, Pulleys, etc. 
& M Railway sewing machines and rolling 


up machines 54 BOBBINS & SPOOLS—AIll kinds. 
Sole Agents for Smith Yarn Twist Tester 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO. 


220 HARTWELL STREET ¢* FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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G) SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 


90 West Broadway 


Howard & Bullough Single-Process Three 
Beater Pickers, completely rebuilt 1934. 
Providence Machine Co. Slubbers. 11 x 51. 
Whitin Drawing Frames, 6 deliveries each. 
Whitin Spinning Frames, 240 spindles each, 
3” gauge, 1912 to 1916 models, belt 

driven. 

Tunstall 12-Head Combers, 10” 
Whitin Sliver Lap Machines, 
Ribbon Lap Machines. 

Foster #12 Cheese Winders. 

Foster +30 Cone Winders, 80 spindles each. 
With extra 40 spindle cheese attachments. 

Foster +21A Cheese Winders. 

Draper Twister, 240 spindles, 8 end creel. 

Double Deck Atwood Winders, individually 
motor driven 72’ Sipp Eastwood Warpers 
with creels, individually motor drivén. 


coilers, with 
and Whitin 


Liquidators and Exporters 


PALGRANAAAANEAOUUUNCOUEEPAAUOEE eee eee 
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‘HorTON has it! 


10—Paine Winders 
16—No. 50 Universal Coners—Model C & D 
|—Lever Bottle Bobbin Winder 


4—Davis & Furber Jackspooling Machines, 
32'/2"'", practically new 

3—Carpenter Reels 

I5—S-L Twisters, 3''g-17%/' 
Tape, 9 Band) 

16—Sets Platt Cards 50''—2 Card Sets—tape 
condensers 

2—Platt Finisher Pickers 50°’ 

I—S-L Finisher Picker 50'' 

|—Platt Waste Breaker Picker—2 beater 

I—F & J Jumbo Twister—634"' ring—9"' 
gauge—64 sp.—Tape 

1—Whitin 40'' Card 

I—Nasmith Comber 6 Head—!134" 

42—No. 90 Universal Winders 

1—Bushnell Cloth Press 

2—C & K Auto. Heavy Duty Duck Looms 72"' 

2—Dinsmore Railway Sewing Machines 80'’ 
and 1|00"' 

I—C&M Cloth Inspecting Mach., 
48" 

10—Amco Duplex Humidifier Heads 220/3/60 
AC 


ring 216 sp. (6 


Lap 


Glass Top 


2—DeLaval Centrifugal Pumps 5550 gal. 
min.—motor drive, no motors 
4—Twist Counters 
Pulleys, shafting, all sizes 


AROLD W. 


ORTO 


49 WESTMINSTER ST., PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


Phone GAspee 5491 
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per 
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TEXTILE MACHINERY 


USED OR REBUILT 
Spinning—Weaving—Dyeing 
Finishing—Hosiery Knitting 

Specialists in Export Trade 


S. B. SCHWARTZ 
LIQUIDATIONS 


1050 Constance St. New Orleans, La. 
able: Maquintex—Code: Bentley's 


TTT 
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Phone REctor 2-3990 


USED AND RECONDITIONED 


TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


For Domestic and Export 


For SPINNING, WEAVING, and FINISHING 
OF COTTON, WOOL, SILK, AND SYNTHETIC FIBRES 


Amongst the many attractive offerings which we have for immediate delivery, there are:— 
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tndustrial 
PAUL F. LOWINGER & CO. 


Plants Corporation 


FACTORS FOR 


MACHINERY 


Cable Address, INPLACORP, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 


CUCU 


Crompton & Knowles Woolen Looms 92” 
reed space, 4x4, 30 harness direct motor 
driven but without motors. Serial #10689. 

Crompton & Knowles Woolen Looms, 100” 
reed space, 4x4, 30 harness direct motor 
driven but without motors. 

Draper Worsted Looms, Modified D, Ilxl 
8112" reed space, with 16 harness inter- 
mediate worsted head. 

Draper Worsted Looms, Modified D, 2xl, 
otherwise same as above. 

Butterworth 4 Compartment 
50” 

Butterworth 2 roll 50” Starch’ Mangle. 

Butterworth Tenter Frames, 30’ long x 72” 
wide. 

36’° Diameter Vacuum Duplex Dye Unit with 
Beechruss Rotary Vacuum pump and 
motor. 


Worthington Vacuum Pumps, 12x12x12. 

McCreary Nappers, 60” wide, 10 rolls each. 

Parks & Woolson 82” double acting Napper 
20 rolls with scray. 

Parks & Woolson Combination Teasel Gig 
and Napper. 

Gessner 72” Single Acting Napper, 20 rolls 
with scray. 

Textile 22 Copper Can Horizontal Dryer, 108” 
— x 23” diameter. (Textile Machinery 

°. 

24 Carrier New England Butt Round Braiding 

Machines. 


44 Carrier Rhode Island Butt Round Braid- 
ing Machines. 


An aggregate of Tubular Braiders, Soutache 
Braiders, Etc. 


Complete Plants Our Specialty 


Open Soaper, 
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JOHN J. McCLOSKEY, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY OF ALL TYPES 


APPRAISALS WOOLEN—WORSTED—COTTON LIQUIDATIONS 


NEW AND USED 
Philadelphia Office: 140-142 So. Front Street. Factory Warehouse: Collingswood, N 
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Standard Mill Supply Co. 


USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


For over 45 years serving domestic and export customers. 


1064-90 MAIN ST., PAWTUCKET, R. | ee 
512-14 W. 4TH ST., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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FOR SALE 


three-beater One 
three 5 H.P. 55 
and fans 
Process Picker, same as above but two beaters 
Can now be seen in operation 


GEORGE F. LANGEVIN 
95 Bridge Street Lowell, 
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. 

8—45” rebuilt Saco-Lowell 
complete with feeders, 
ball bearing beater 

1—45” Saco-Lowell On: 


Process Pickers with 
»0 volt motors, standard 


blending reserves 
4-roll calenders, all 
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Mass. 
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| WE OWN AND OFFER FOR SALE 


agen Twisters, 200 spindles each, 
3” gauge, 214 ring, tape driven; 
ousiiateaa with stiaia naan: 1922-1924 
model. Excellent condition. 
Universal +40 Winders: |-100 spin- 
dle, and 1-70 spindle units. Indi- 
vidually motor driven 

84” reed space Draper Looms 
equipped with 16-harness Interme- 
diate Heads, four-bank Stop Motion, 
Midget Feeler, Stafford Cutter, 
worm take-up, Ind. motor driven 


by | HP Motors. 


A. F. FYANS 


Textile Machinery 
P. O. Box 454 Fall River, Mass. 
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HOSTERY EOU 
USED OR REBU IL. = 
Knitters: Ribbers: Loopers: 
Seamers: Boarding: Dyeing 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


Special attention to export trade 


C. M. FRENCH 
Commercial Trust Bidg., 15th & Market St 
Cable: Frenchtex- Philadelphia Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HOSIERY MACHINERY 


We carry the largest stock of good 
used and reconditioned equipment in the 
U. S. A. for seamless—Full Fashion—Dye- 
ing and Finishing—Write for Catalogue. 


MORRIS SPEIZMAN 
? 508-514 W. Fifth St. Charlotte, N. C. 
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G SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 


FOR SALE 
One Complete Worsted Spinning Plant 


of 2800 spinning spindles, Bradford System with the neces- 
sory Gilling, Drawing, Reducing, Roving and Twisting 
Frames, Jack Spoolers and Foster Winders. 


With a full equipment of accessories to run same. 


Now in operation and all in splendid condition. 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS APPLY TO:— 


HARRY STEPHENSON e RIVER WORKS e ANDOVER, MASS. 
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NORMAN M. McDOWELL 


: ASSOCIATES 
' : 342 E. 142 St. Bronx, N. Y. 
LIQUIDATIONS & APPRAISALS 


- FOR SALE 


te 
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TEXTILE MACHINERY FOR SALE 


i—Parkhirst 30” Burr Picker 

i—Sargent Duplex Burr Picker 36” 

2—Davis & Furber single cylinder with breast 
60x60 Cards 

2—Taylor-Wadsworth Noble Combs, 65” rack, 40- 
46 pin circles 

2—Taylor- Wadsworth single head, single balling 
Gill Boxes %,” p. 

2—Taylor- Wadsworth Double head, Double Ball- 


i—Volker Press, 66” cylinder, 16” dia. 
i—Economy Bailing Press +22 


LIST YOUR SURPLUS EQUIPMENT WITH US 


seine : P&W cl Decatur 72” wide with #2 Nash 1—C&M D.A. roll 4 Brush & Sanding Machine 0” : ing Gill Boxes 3” p. 
5 A Hytor Pump wide : y bl u ' L 
é D&F Knit. ‘Goods Nappers 20 roll 80” & 90” 2—Single Compartment Heavy Duty Fulling Mills. = > hd ee aa be eat Pg x 9 bob. 
3 widths 2—E€Extractors 42” and 48” Tinned Copper Baskets, = 2—P.S.—4 spindle Drawing Boxes 14 x 9 bob. 
5 Woonsocket D.A. Nappers 20 roll 80” wide, for Motor Driven - 2 7—P.S.—6 spindle Drawing Boxes 14 x 9 bob. 
: Wool and Cotton, Self Oiling Type 1—-Van Vlaanderen Embossing Calender, 2 roll 43” = 2—P.S.—6 spindle Drawing Boxes 14 x 8 bob 
: Shears, C&M and P&W Single and Double Blade face with 2 extra sets of rollers. (3 designs = 2—P.S.—8 spindle Drawing Boxes 14 x 8 bob. 
3 ” to 71”, complete with folder. motor driven : 2—=P, $,——§ dl rawi 4 . 
E P&W Model A Shear Double Blade 76” complete. 2—Windle Doublers 60” and 66” complete. = i—P:S—8 iain Samus Box 12 7 — 
: C&M 4 Blade Shear 40” width, complete. 1—P&W Power Perch with 100 yd. dial clock, com- =: 3—P.S.—12 spindle Drawing Boxes {2 x 6 bob. 
b : Butterworth Pin Frame 20’ long x 66” width, plete = 3—P.S.—8 spindle Drawing Boxes, 12 x 6 bob. 
3 Double Row Stainless Steel Pins, Motor Driven 3—Quetches 42” to 58” 2 and 4 roll units = 10—30 spindle Flyer Rovers 8 x 4 
3 Gessner Single Bed Rotary Press 66” wide. 1—Napper Grinder, Automatic Tripping, adjustable = 10—P.S. 36 spindle FI R 5 
—_ ae Fess | vi . = S. spindle Flyer Rovers 6 x 3 
: Granger 5 Bowl Calender, 47” Face, 3 cotton & for 84” rollers S 2—P.S.—80 spindle Cone Rovers 10 x 5 
TOS i Husk Rolls, 2 steel steam heated rolls, with 3 1 P&W Kaumagraph & Tuber 52” wide. s 4—P.S.—68 spindle Cone Rovers 10 x 5 
: : \l Mycock Expander 11—Dinsmore Rotary Sewing Machines. ' : 4—P.S.—60 spindle Cone Rovers 10 x 5 
5 = 2—Textile Mangles 40” width all rubber or brass 1—Metropolitan Chain Stitch sewing machine with = 8—P.S.—80 spindle Cone Rovers 8 x 4 
: = ind rubber rolls motor , = 10—P. aut i i j —33/,” 
3 E&H Folders 42” & 46” widths, 1 yd. and 11%4 yd 1—Merrow . D. Sewing machine with motor = ai ao SRE EUG PHD Vereater OIG” B 
: folds complete 4—Johnson Dryer heads with Aluminum Baskets. : 2—S.L. 100 spindle Cap Twisters, 4'%4 
Single Roll Cloth Winders 44” and 46” widths 1—Radiator Drying Unit with Blower and 5 Hp. i—Foster Model 30, 100 caiedie’ — Winder 
z : ith overhead reels Motor. 3 4—Lindsay Hyde Yarn Reels, 50 spindle. Ad- 
3 : . . = justable swifts 54” to 72” 
; : Only a few of the many units available. Send for our complete catalog. : i—Gassner 80” single Acting Napper 
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49 STATE STREET PATERSON, N. J. 


We buy hand balers 


nine “veenan TIT Grain scales and Twist Testers 
ees Caps, Tubes and spindles 
: VVOUUONDDONELOUNEDOOOHEEOOAEEDOONOEOOONEHEOOOEHEDONEODOUEEEOOUONEEOOOEODLAUEEEAOOEOOOUURSOOUOOEEOOUEOOOUOHEROSUCEOOOONEEUUENEOUNEEEOUONEOOUOHEOGOEEEUUEOOLOUEEROOUONOOUONAOONORSOOOONROROOEOOOONEHEOOONE'S Drawing and Spinning Change Gears 
; = i—Draper Novelty Twister, 108 spindle, 4” ring. 
s Complete with motor 
FOR SALE 3 24—C&K 4 x 4 box Looms, 76” reed space, 25 
i p Pa M hi ° f } } : harness. Equipped with motors 
i @ Printing Machines xtractors i 
@ Dry Cans @ Tendering Frames : JOHN CLISHAM 
@ Calenders @ Beamers & Tubers : TEXTILE MACHINERY 
e Quetches * Doubling & Folding ; Castor & Devereaux Aves., Philadelphia, Pa. 
i : TeAROROOOOOORDOGERONNOREREEEEEOESEROOROROOOOEODON SORE DERG RSREREDERDROOODOOSEOROCRRESEORSESESeeeSeeORCeRRORS 
; ; Looms—Warpers—Winders—#90 & #50 Universals 5 Senvanuecusneneueoueneonenaecensnsesuecensennennnsnsnsnsensenecossuesensesunsenensenansesssgesenesuegty 
ii Ribbon Machinery & Equipment . ee a 
° : : M nnich direct reared 48x27x72” 
A. & M. BLANK CO. INC 0 
© e °; ° 5 All the above are in excellent condition. 


OT 
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Sherwood 2-1367 Lambert 3-9523-0275 NEW YORK MACHINERY COMPANY 
i ttons COUDDGROROOROROORRROOGEED eeeeeeeenececeeeeauee CUERUREOEREOOEORROEROREGORRREGOROROREOERCRRRRRRRRREOHORORED ' PE ee ie anne 
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G) SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @® 


CORUCEOECACEREOOEEEQOGEOEOOOEOEGEORGEOEUOSEGEOOSUSODEDORCEOEOEOEOEOOEOGEOEDOGOSORORONODOEGEOEOEOUCOOOUOGCROLOROSOOEOROCUROROEOEOEONORGORUGOEOROUGEGESERORCEORONOOGEOUGAOUGUGUROEOEOOGUGEGOSORORORUEOHONOHOORERURNEE OEY 


FOR SALE 
MERCERIZING RANGE 


1—Butterworth 50” Cloth Mercerizing Range—consisting of 3-roll padder—60' frame— 
two compartment wash box 


HYDRAULIC CALENDER 


1—Textile 5-roll 48’ Face Hydraulic Calender—top and boitom rolls roller bearing— 
intermediate rolls ball bearing—chasing attachments—age 1934—(new condition) 


JOHN MARSHALL 


Preparatory and Finishing Machinery Dealer 
Commission Bidding at Textile Machinery Auction Sales 
DOMESTIC — EXPORT 


IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 


1—Garnet, Proctor & Schwartz, 
3 Cyl., all Iron, 60”, with 
Bramwell feed, motor V-belt 
drive. 

1—Model #30 Foster Cone 
Winder from Bobbins to 
6%" Standard Paper cones : on 0 ee FALL RIVER, MASS. 
= Spindle—Rebuilt 1937 : “nnn 
es ee Cane >) Cree Semon 

Dodge V-belt Drive—Late FOR SALE FOR SALE 


Model Slub Catchers—Ten- : pees 6 eS SE rot Magee NARROW FABRIC LOOMS 


FOUEUHUOOOEOEORCUEOEOOROEEORORROROEOCROEEEOOROOOEES 


ONOOOUROEOEOEOEOOROROROHEOEOHOOED 










2—60 in. Garnetting Machines. 


seeeeececesueceeneets 


. Sargent 36 in. Burr Picker : 

on Bars. an Parkhurst 40 in. Duplex Burr Picker aa a : 
1—Parks & Woolson 66 ACW = Sargent Cone Duster. Iron Frame ' e 3 
iM . Machine z Payne Winders, 1000 Bottle Bobbins WB-36. Textile World 3 

yp e § Toll t 40 i Ext “t , ’ ’ t ork : 

: © ow . = Tompicine Knittin Tables = 330 W. 42nd St., New York City : 
2—W hitin Quillers—(Chain : ' « “AVUOONEOOEROOUREROOORDAOOSEDAOOROOOOEREOUEDOOOEOOOUSRUOOOEONOOOEROOOEOOOOENOOOEEROOEROOOONEEDOOOONOLOD ° 





Drive) 378 End 2'2” Gauge, EXTRA CYLINDERS 


Item #445. 

1—Skinner 125 K.W. Engine— 
Generator Set. 

1—Carpet Loom, 16 Quarter, 
12 ft. Reed Space. 

2—Simplex Winder Company = =m ncidaapaiaaeaiaamimien tenn esias: 
Inspection Perches for 60” : nsesaneennaneneatneentaanenietnnenenaamnemnmamaaamearammmennns 
es | 26—C&K LOOMS, 6214” bs., 4 2 oa F 

: < = ’ s., 4x1 box, moto - 
1 ee : : 26—JACQUARDS, 416 ‘Hook, " Single ian deca a 


t - = i 1—60” C&M 3-burner SINGEING MACHINE with brusher 
taking 60” cloth. Item : = 1—42” C&M STEAM CALENDER ROLLING UP HEAD 


#6083. = : 1—60"x24” DUNNING & BOSCHERT CLONG BALING PRESS 
And many other items of Surplus = P. o. BOX 1093 JONES MACHINERY COMPANY ATLANTA, GA. 


Equipment and Material suenencccnccccnoceccosescons NANUOUUUEEAEALAAUOOOEREEELEUOOODEEOOEOUOOOOUOSELEOUOOUOODEROEUOOOUDEREEONNOORODOOSSEEEAOUOODOEOEDOOHOOEEEHENOOEOOONONOROSOOOOECOEONOONOOEEOONOOUOOENEEOOOOONOOENEOONOROOE eosevenvecee 


SUOUEEREEEDOROEODOLEOROROROSOGCCOCEOERO OURO EGEOASEOOGEOODAECHOEGEONOSEDEOROOOEORO REEDED SEAOEOEEEEHOEeGE” 


FOR SALE i 


Whitin Novelty Yarn Twisting Machines 
Tave Drive, Individual Motors 
Reverse Twist Arrangement, 200 Spindles 


(Both Spring & Latch Needles) 
Knitting Parts 


: BURR WHEELS 


McCreary 4 roll Steam Calender 
Knitting Machines — All Kinds 


Geo. E. Smith Textile Machinery Co. 
P. 0. BOX 46, COHOES, N. Y. 


342” Gauge, 24%” Vertical Rings 
Excellent Condition 
FS-74, Textile World 
30 West 42nd St., New York City 


Mmeennennnennsensonesenenscesescees 





OOCUOOEUOUEOEOROHONOEOOORGAOROOOROEOROSONOEOEONOED senseneveeeeesnene 





SUOEDEDOGEEOREDERERODUEOEONGEOEOOERGEOEGESOSOCOEOEOROSOOOORODREOROEROEDSORGROOOREOHONOSOROEOROEOHOREEDOE® SUUUPUNOEUEOEUECUDAEUEOROLOEOEDTOEDOLASUCEOEUEOEOEDURUNOEOEOEOEOEDEOOOOEDEOAOUCEDEEEON QnAERROEODEOEOHIONE ' 


Address ail inquiries ts SHEARING MACHINE 


Collins & Aikman Cor. : : Hermas Shearing Machine for sale. 4 blades 
S@ = : > : ’ ; 


: with 2 motors and suction—54” wide first 
Plant F, Leverington Ave. & Wilde St. = = class condition. 


Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Telephone Greenwood 6800 


this Searchlight 
Section of 


TEXTILE WORLD 


s an index of reliable sources for Used 


FS-73, Textile World 
3) W. 42nd St New York City 


COCONUOLUEUOAUEOEEUROGEDEOEOOROGOOROOLADOREOEOGEOEOONORUROOEORDOAOHOOEOEESEDOREROEROGOHORNONOeOOOREREOREED 


seneeenennee 
~ unnenencnscnecgncceecencnscucncaconenene 


“ 


cue seceeeonenennneueny eneeeenseonenseneonye senetnoncunon COVUDEOOUEO ECHO NO EONO NEO OOEOEORSE teeeeeenonen 


FOR SALE 
BUHLMAN DYEING MACHINE 


62 Arms—reconditioned copper tanks, 
complete in every detail. 


FOR SALE 


1+—92" C&K Automatic Looms 

Saco Lowell Hot Air Sk asher r 
vliinder Woolen Card 60x48 Tape 

c Neat nser 
Johnson & Bassett H’vy Pattern Mules 
Columbia-Green Single Acting Napper 
DAF Dressing Frames 

New - circuit breakers, recording watt 


TTT 







and Resale Textile Equipment and Sup 
FS-77, Textile World 


7 . Co ' 
: : = plies now available. Consult the Search- 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City = saab 


ooeeeeeececeecenencnenscecsseseeesneusses. 





OCOOUOUOESOEONUDOROOEROONOOROEGEOOOODOCHOSONOOEOGEHOOEEOROOEES 





Banner 48 Step Jacquard Knitters 
2 Banner Footers 244” and 24)” 128, 142 N 


ERECTING 


ALL KINDS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 





MODERN WOOLEN MILL EQUIPMENT ae | ee 
: & SUPPLIES : zi ater f 
: lud ng 2 “- ational gg tree Ma _ = 3 
| Kettles Loom: Supplies and flectrical Dismantling 1d 1t you want—s 
: Supplies Pull ys Sh afting Belts ‘ = e e z Ask t+ 30 tis Tt 
: = z =: € isers ney a 
: WooL WASTES, RAGS AND CLIPS : Shipping 2 3 ae Nd; 
= = : = nstant 10d) their stocks a 
: HUDSON RIVER WOOLEN MILLS Erectin a 3 a 
= 420 Madison Avenue New York City g : : . ? 
Teneneenee ansvenonensecseensceseseesovensecessesseonseconensussuceseeossssseesseessonsuoosenseesoeen™ 2 : = as }? 
preececeeece COREOREEOORREROROEREEEOREEEOORREERORORERERRREEEREREERRCRERRREREERCERRAGORECERORGROROHOORER REEF f = : 
= 20 “Scott & Williams K Machines °'2", 240 N 5 Ace ; ssncial tee 
= 14—Scott & ene B-5 3%”, 220 N with = 
: Striper ve course reverse plaiting : dispc use th 2arch Se 
= i—Scott & Williams Model R.I 14” 148. N = T World ale aid 2 
= 2) Scott & Williams B-5 3%” 84, 176, 220 N E : : 
= Scott & Williams B-3 244”, 244” 110, 120 N : Send a lis tT your eq 
= Standard iH Knitters 31,” 12s 20) N. with = snd ad “ive fy 
= st pers () course plal Ee 
= 12 -Banner Knitters 314” 176 N 
: “syne oe Diat Le "to 415 EXPERTLY HANDLED : : Departmental Staff 
otco and Stea y Dial Loopers ae 
2, 14, 16, IN, 20, 22, 24, 26 1 Domestic & Foreign Shipments. : : 
Union Special Seamers Style 41200 A = 





American Seamer and Looper Tables 
Wildman & Brinton Cylinders & Dials 


‘JAMES SLAYBAUGH 


5416 LENA ST. PHILADELPHIA 


| TEXTILE WORLD 


330 West 42nd St. @ New York Cit 


JOSEPH M. LASSONDE 


P.O. Box 256. PHONE 2-3141.:: 


COUORHOEOEPOOOOLEOHOOEOOSOEECEOEOEOOROEONOOEOESOGEGHOOROORGOROOOOSORESOOROOROONESOROEOEEEOS.” 
eneneoenceen 
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G@ SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 


ACUOOONEONECEAOASONNAOUAUNOHOEESHEAAUUCOESEHEOGOUSESHUODUACUOESEOUEOAEUGONORETONAUUGREEREUEUAUOUOREOULAUAUEEEEHOUAUNCUEERELOAOUOOHEEDEUUAUCUGEEEOOUOUSERDEEUUATOAUREOELAUTOCEEEHERLUURUGGEEEDIOOOEAGEEUOUUGOUCREREGEHENOCCRERAOUUENNNORYEONRE HH eaeE CUNOECEOECHOU OOO GGERECEGCOE DOCU ERERAGEGHRA EO ROROHORGHOCEEOOSUEOS 
rene um 


4 DESIRABLE EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


3—S-L Lap Winders, 20”, Derby Backs | 100—30” Draper E Looms, B.D. | 1—Merrow Sewing Machine # 60ABBY-4 
1—S-L Vertical Opener & Condenser | 320—32” Draper E Looms, B.D. | 1—Luther Thread Dresser Complete 
8—Whitin D-2 Combers, 12” Lap | 840—40” Draper E Looms, B.D. | 1—P & W Doubling, Boarding & Mea- 
3—Whitin C Combers, 12” Lap | 120—81” Draper Worsted Looms, M.D. | suring Mach. 60” 
120—Dels. H & B Drawing, 12” Cans 14—81” C & K 4x4 Int. Head, M.D. 1—I-R Air Compressor, 
3—S-L 10x5x108 Sp. Slubbers | 8—Universal #50 Cone Winders, M.D. | 
| 


OOEOHOHOUDORGEROHROE OOH EORONOEEHOHOOSOEOOETY 


Creneeneneusenensener 


1614” x 10” 
1—I-R Duplex Air Comp. 11” x 12” 


24—Atwood 5-B Spinners, 4” gauge, 1—Universal #80 Supercone Winder 1—Dodge Rag Picker, 18” B. B. 
234” ring, 100 sp. each | 75—G.E. 14 H.P., 220 Volt Loom Motors | 8—Bahnson Humidifers : 
20—Atwood 5-B Spinners, 5” gauge, 1—Million aiaaial Draper Loom Drop| 2—E & H Cloth Folders, 40” & 60” ; 


234” ring, 88 sp. each Wires for sliding bar stop motion | 


2—Card Clothing Machines 





. Experience and Reliability: Sargent Raw Stock Dryer 72” with 
‘ ‘ | - 16—Sets Platt Bros. Cards 50”x50”, 2 
Over a third of a century experience engi- : Cards per ect. 
: ac ; : : 4——Taylor-Wordsworth Noble Combs 65” 
TEXTILE neering and building textile machinery. : epee pnaeeipaamaae 
° e e ° 3 j.—_ ¥ Conditioning Machine. 
MA CHINERY Most of this time with leading manufac- : 11 Prince “Smith 160 spindle Ring 
4 ° 2 ist le 
turers, LANGEVIN SERVICE includes the : 2—Pashe & Woeslesn Sheers 66", Model 
wm, : A 
: and knowledge necessary to select correct ma- : 1—Kenyon Tenter Dryer—120 yard 
. . = apacity 
. chinery to your requirements. 3 10 Davi & Furber 360 spindle Mules, 
EQUIPMENT ve q : 5g ga “ , 














\S SRE RE SEER STREETERS THERE eee EEE eee, 


231 So. Main St. 


Teter TUCOUUDADEOREODAEOEOEOEOUSEOEOUEURUUCUONCCEGEEOEOEOEOEEUEUEOEOSOEOOOOCUOUROEOEOUGUEEOEOEQOGUCUEURUEDECECERUROROROHOUCOSUDUEUROEOESEEIOOROECEOEOUEORUROGEOUOUGUSURGEOROEORGUOEEOEOROEDOHOEOEOEOEOROGCEOUEUROROEOORODUROCOROROEOUSEOEOERUEUCURUEDOOEOEOESOEOEOUDEOESOECROOORDEOUEEEOEOEOOGECUOUSUOCEORCEOEOSOOSORESGGGUEOEONEERS 


<Hereeernennans FOUOLEUOUOUEOEUECEGEOROOOREOEOROEOEOOUUEOEOROROEOHCUEORDEOEOOREEAEOEOEOAOOSURUEOEOOEEOOCEDERUEOEOEOUEUECHORDEOOEUEOROSOEOHOUSUROEOEOOOUREOOOUROROEOOUURCROROEOUSEREOONUEOEOUDEROGOROEOUOEREOOOOEORORORONONE 


GEORGE F. LANGEVIN 
* 95 BRIDGE STREET 


Specializing in Textile Machinery for Relocation 


AUCUUODENODEUOUOLEREOERODEOEEUEEUUENOEEUOEOOEROEEUEUCEEEUEUOEEOOROOEEUEEUOROREOOEOODEUTEOOEOUORACEOORCOEEODEODEUO ROO DEO DOOOEIOESUEESTEOOEUOREOERCOEUGEAUEOOOHOOPEOESOOOSOROOOOOROOEEOOEOOONOEEOOEOORODEOOEOOEEE 





FOR SALE 
KNIT CLOTH NAPPERS 


12 Roll and 1—10 roll McCreary Knit 
Cloth Nappers 
Reasonably Priced for immediate disposal. 
FS-75, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


veeweneeeseeneenee FOCUCEOAUOOCEOOUEOHOUSODOSENOHOEOEOEDUROROEDEDODEROSONOECHOUROSURTEDEOEOORCEROOROREEONS 





sonneneneaae VUNEUEOEDOUOEEGUESEOUUERCUUECCUOEDOOEEOOOEOROOOROOOEOUHOOOtOEED 


FOR SALE 


120 Automatic Looms 

6 Double Deck Spinners 
91 5B Machines 
120 Winders 


Winders and Spinners equipped to make 
large packages. Lot supplies and large 


imount spools, 


JACOB SALT 
16 Madison St. Paterson, N. J. 
AR. 4-4488 — Res. SH. 2-2667 
P.O. Box 1535 





limitations of space available. 


“Guneeeeneeenenenensesenencesecceseeueseecensnececccecnscecescecnececescesesesescsseeecenss.— 


Tel. Gaspee 6464 


LOWELL, MASS. 


TUOCUOROROOEOROEOOSEOORUEOSGEORGEREEOOOOOEDEGUCUOOCOHOACOSOEORCRCEOEOUGESGHOREEGESCEDSR ODEO REREEEHERRE OSES 


All Makes EXTRACTORS All Sizes 


also ironing, Washing and Drying Machinery. 
Immediate delivery. Call or write 


_ WILLIAMS LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., Inc. 


3913-15 22nd St. Long Island City, N. Y. 
Stillwell 4-3715 


OUUOROEOAOOSODOROSOAOUOURUEDNOOOEOAENEOROSUOSOROOOEOROEEOSEOROOR 





SUUUEUECEOEEOSUEOEOUOEOEOOOEOEOHORSORORGHOOOGEODODOOUAOEEDOUEUEOROOOROUOGEOEURORSURUROROROEOOUECROOEOER ERS 


: FOR SALE 
100—No. 50 UNIVERSAL CONERS 


in good condition fully complete : 
with Motors and stands. Priced : 
Low for quick sale—Act Fast. 


MILTEX MACHINE CO., Inc. 
225 Greene Street N. Y. C. : 
Phone Gr 7-9619 i 


soeuenees 


TITEL 


= qROROeDOneeNeeOneneeeneeeeneeneenDeeeEaeTaeeescseenenceuengeaeeceneceeaneneencevencuceeenseucneecavenanen 





with: 


ym and husk rolls 20” in di 





J. H. WINDLE & COMPANY 


SONOUUOESEUONUODAEOOEODELORENOUOEOOSDEOOEOOOEOOESOREEOOSEOOESOOOSUOEOROUROAUGEESOEEROOLOSESOROOOORGOO SCHOO REEODREEOOEOREOOREGOREEO ROE 


Providence, R. I. 


Teeenenenneeneeenceceeneceeensegeenegase 


[teeeonuccunnccaccovenccouccancconececgconecuscnvcncersceccenccqpenccnsocscnsegueosiiiny speeeunneneenens 


|--Bramwell Auto Feed 60” wide 


| Vounes ee Stock Dyeing Machine. 
1—-3 Cylinder Garnett Machine 20”x60” 
+ Whitia 378 sp. Long Chain Quillers, 
auge 
30 Whitie 40” Cotton Cards. 
Draper Twisters 192 ~ spdles. 5” 
vauge 
40—C. & K. 82” 
harness. 
2—-Complete Permutit Water 
Equipments. 
5. Foster Cone Winders |00 spdles 


For further particulars apply to 


JAMES SPEED & COMPANY, INC. 


179 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 


Looms 4x4 box, 30 


Softener 


BOO 





ROCCO OeOCUNCCECEOHOnOneeeueenenoneN 


~~ Rebuilt ea 
Loom | Parts 
Loom Beams 


N. W. STEELE 
LOOM DOCTOR 
Adams and Leiper Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CROEOEOECEGEGUEOEOUDEROEUEOEOEDEGESEEEOROROEOEDUEOEOHEEOEOOEOSUESEDEDCREGOEOROOOROOSOSOROHOEOEOONORORDOOS 





3—Universal Winders. 
4—Lindsay Hyde Yarn Reels. 


3 ‘teenies neNS Oe NRERUERnNAE ERD NPTOnaUane Tepe nTey DINE INET SO DD DEN TNO TONE DDD EDNETENIITOIN wenenesccoosnnscssooooscesscssoconpssssscaconssensnccsssansccsccenesssssossansssccnsnssecscnsnqcassseeey,; Pd 
N EW sé S b A R C H LI G H T 9 : eee 5-Bowl Calender equipped : FOR-SALE : 
: = 2—three cyl. 30” x 60” Garnetts. : 
5 combination cotton & husk rolls 20” in diameter i—three cyl. 20” x 60” Garnett = 
z x 50” face 1—chilled iron roll 12” diameter x = . a ea . = — = 
ADVERTISEM ENTS = 52” face. 1—steel roll 10” in diameter x 52” face = a = 2 ral vee _— n Cards. = 
s (Above rolls have . mken roller bearings). l—extra = 4 in pperty cee S. = 
3 combination cott« & husk roll 20” in diameter = ° P. a a Conan Feeds. : 
“ecel ye , Of a 2 x 50” face. 1 CG. 'E 15 H.P., BTA, 550 to 1650 = & S Condensers. 2 
received by February 25th, will ap = RPM variable speed motor with starting switch. 2—4%”" Ring Twisters. = 
i i 5 3 = 6—60” Fos ] ‘ = 

pear in the March issue, subject to : 1—Butterworth 5-Bowl @ulneder equipped : 60” Foster Winders 


d , . : ameter x 52” face steel roll 10” in diameter 1—P & S Ceiling Dryer. 
Address copy to the “fs 52” oe, i . senna See. ine ae nese = & Ss 48° iieaieen 
Y = gs, ov ¢ ( s, rass earings) e ré 2 Cc & M Shears 
Departn S : : husk roll 20° saimanen 4 . 
partmental Staff : co mbimation e ee ee a = nates 1—C & M Inspection Machines. 
= with variable speed control. 1—3-bar Farrel ex Gessner Rotary Steam Press. 


TEXTILE WORLD : 


130 West 42d St., New York City 


WORLD 


FEBRUARY, 1942 
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combination cott 
ameter x 50” face. 1—chilled iron roll 12” in di 


pander 1 2-roll winder. 
FS90 Textile World 
0 W. 42 St., New York City 


COOUEOEREOEOES \OORODOOOOSURDOOROEOROROGEONOOOOOECESEDOEOEOGONGOOOOEEGEOHORDROEDROHEOROOUOOROREADEOEONES 


TTT 





SOOOEOROEEEOOSODOEOHEOERDESEROEOROAEUSSOCOEDORGEOHGEOEOOEOURSOROEOROROOEDSOOROROGRORORIONE? 


3—Schofield Yarn Reels. 
I—4 section Sargent Stock Dryer. 


¥ 


C & K Cotton Looms. 
H. B. LINCOLN, JR. 
SWARTHMORE, DEL. COUNTY, PA. 
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mie 


Mercerizing machine 





TO 






LOOMS WANTED 


>» sale for Draper Model 
"“ heavy looms. Can use up to 











PO 
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POWER == 


POWER 
EQUIPMENT 


TURBO-GENERATORS 
MOTOR-GENERATORS 
TRANSFORMERS 


Equipment necessary for the 
power plant. 
quirements with us. 


BELYEA 


aac aera cenenaanaal 


Check your re- 


CO., 34 HOWELL ST. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


enneeens Ae. Eero een 


FIRE TUBE BOILERS 


‘ity, 2125 pressure 


I. 0 1 fired boilers 
Wickes, #125 pressure 


boilers 


‘in "excellent condition ready for immediate 
i i Offered subject to prior sale. 


HUDSON IRON and SES AS. Co. 



















OuDeeROnaenneenaceceeneueaeenensnceneegs, 


for skeins, 500 lbs cap 


‘otton revolving flat Cards 

Wool tape condenser 96 ends 
Importadora Textil S.A. 
Uruguay 90- Mexico. D.F. 

svunanuenenenenensesensenencevenecoesesseseneessnsssesenoesucessususansensuseossansuecenscsensessqnqnensns 


OUOLORDAOEEEGEOODORODOEORORUDOEONOROEOHOHONOHEROOROEOROSOEEE 


description of bat 


warp stop, whether motor 


lowest cash price 


Textile World 


, New York City 






WANTED 


RUBBER COVERING MACHINE 


Arnold make preferred. State number 
of spindles and condition. 


ARROW ELASTIC CoO., INC. 
Springfield, Mass. 


<UOREROOOEEOODOEEDOROEOERODADEDONEEEOEEADEROGUOOROGEOOEOROEGEOROEOECEOROSOEOESEGRGROEOEOROOREOOROROEOROEDS 


Large exporting firm 
interested in pur- 
chasing manufactur- 
er's close-outs of 
cotton, rayon and 
woolen goods. Can be 
last season's line of 
staples. Also fabrics 
either first or sec- 
onds suitable tropi- 


muslin, percales, sheet- 
and blankets. 


SADONIA LTD. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 








G) SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 
MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


for Textile Mills 


(Continued on opposite page) 


SEGEUEOEOAOERSCUCOSOEOEONOUGEOEOEOEOESEEESOGOECEOESEOESEOEOUOLOOSUSCEOROROEOESEGHSESOEUROROROROtOEOHOROOE? 


Power Equipment _ 


Released by Utilities & Industrials 


(Generators, 


SOOUUDCOOEOAOONOSOODOROEOHOOROHOROREROORED® 


Motor Generators, 
‘Transformers, 


Service backed by 35 years’ experience 


BREW, WOLTMAN & CO. 


50 Church St., 


COCCULOEOHOAOEOUOOOOCAEUAUACLORGHOOOOOUSAEOOUEUDOROGREREOEGOSUGUCOROROEOROEGRREODOROOORDEOHOROROHOEOOOORE 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE PUMPS 


5—1,000 GPM Centrifugal Fire Pumps 
with AC motors either 220-440-2200v. 


TIDEWATER EQUIPMENT & MACHY. CORP. 


305 Madison Ave. 


SHOUEOHOUOOHONEOEOEOOEOUOUEOHEOEOOEOEOOEOEEOEONOEROROORORGHOOHUEOROOROROUEONOEOHOEOHEOEEN™ 
CHOLAUEOOEOECOSOAOOSOEOEOOROEOEGEOOEOHODOROEOROEOEOROONROUSEROHCHDOROEOESOEORNEONOOSOROREOS 






‘ 


SOUEOUEOCEOOCEEOSCOHOHOEUEOOECEDOEOROOEE 
COUUEOOOUOUEOOEOROONEOEEOHDEOOHOOEOEEOR 
OUNOHRUROEOURENOOEUNOGURDEDNROEOHEOEOOEDD SS 


THOLEOOOEOERORODOROORONOOROROOOECOEROROEES 


New York, N. Y. 


OUOUEEROROEOROROEOEOEOUGUSOEOEGEOUGEOLOEOOOSGOEUEOEREREGOGOCOEOERDLORGLECHUECEORCOEOGOEDROOOEREGROROEOOOODUEOROROOROOERUOEOOOOEOOOROEOERUGOROREUOUSEOCSERRCROEREORS 


WANTED 


COLEUEGEOECESEOS OURO SOROROROGOROOOEOREOROROROSONOOOEONE 








TUEOAAEOEONOHOAONOAOUEOEOEODOEOLONOOOEOEOUROSOEDEOEDEDEUEEEDODUEOEDEGEOEDODUGEOOOERORAEOEOEOEDEGUDUEORURORUROROCOUEOROROEORONDEOEOEOOROROEGEOURUROROROROROHOESOOUSURONDEGUGUOEQUOCEOOONODOORUROEOEODORSUOHDOGEOEOEOEOES EEE Y™ 


MACHINERY WANTED 
of 30 Copper Dry Cans 5 i 
Washer with 


4+to 


Rubber Rolls 


5-Ton Pump & Heater Type Kier 
; 30 Copper Cans 60” i 


OOOOEOOEGHOGEOROROEOOEOROCESOEOEOOEOROOERE 
JUSUHOUOOUOEDOEOEOEGUAO ROO EORDEROEDOROOED 


’, 42nd St., New York City 


OEOUURCEONUEDEDECUROOUEOROROEOEOOOSOGRUEOEODORCECEDEGEREGESUSGROSOEDEREDECERORONEDOEEOESUCESESOREROEUOOEONOEOODOEOEOAOLOOUSEOEERUEOEOROOGUSUSOROGUROESEDOOURUEOROROEOERUSUOAEOROROEOOGOROEOREOESEOUDODOGUREROROSEOEOCEOS 


LHEOEDEOACEDEDEDURGOLEOEOEOCOROEOEGEEOSO GOODE RODOROROREDOOOOEORCHOROROROEORORROGRROROHOEONOSUEOROROORORES” 


WANTED CALENDER, TENTER, 
JIG, PADDER, COATER, etc. 
for cloth 60” wide 


a UONOROSOODCEOSSOSHONEOROOEOHOCEOEOESSEREY, 
MOU 


Michigan Ave 





ONOUEECOROEEEOEEOEOESEDESEEOGGSOROEOROSOROCOOOEOUDOSOROEOEOROORESESEGROOROROROEOOOEOEOASEROROHOROEOOSOR 


WANTED 6 gangs Universal No. 90 
Universal winders with bunch builders. 


OUDeOeeRennenenneennsecensoneneneeeesesens 
SSUNUEOEOU SOHO OORAEOEOEDNEOROREOSOROEOEOOEO TS 
HOCUOOUOUNONONOROROTOOEOUANEONOEOOROROEDES 


AUODREEOEOEUEOEOHOEDEGHOCEOEOROSGRORGEGEOSOESEOOOUROEODCROROSOEOROROEOESUGUROEOEOEOEOEONOOCEOUROROROEROOED 


SSUHEECESEOEOROODESUDOCOSOLOODEDODEROGUSODOOREOROOGUGEOROROEOEOEOUOEOOROODRDEOROEOHGUGHOO OURO OOECEORORREE” 


COLD ROLLED SHAFTING 


Considerable quantity of used cold rolled 
7 ” diameter or 3%” 
er, random lengths. 


» Textile World 
st., New York City 


UODOOROECUSORONOEOOGOROONOOREROREONOOSORS 


SUUDUODAEEUROOROOEOEOLOLOLOOEOEGOGROROEOEDADOROREODOODIEUEORDROROROEOROHOOROGONOEORORD EEO ROEOEROROROSNEOE? 


Wanted and For Sale 


ELASTIC YARNS 


Small or large lots. 


I. B. SILK CORP. 
New York, N. Y. 


“AUneeneeenerNeeeeneneneneeeneneeeeUeeeneenenenseenencueeeceeensesseesaeeeessenenecesaeseuseeseeceesenegs 


315 W. 36th St. 


OONUOROOOOROOOOEONOEOSONOOESOOOROREONOREY 


















ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Generators and Control Equipment. Re- 
built and guaranteed. In stock from 1 
Horsepower to 200 Horsepower. 
Write, Wire or Phone 
MILTON WERBY & CO. 
423 Atlantic Ave. Boston 
Tel. Hancock 3101 


sennesnecnenses 


“seaneeennneen 





SUNUNOADEUESUEOEREOEOEOEOEOUROEOEORCHAEOEGEOOOOSOGUROOOEGEROGUSEDEOCOORONOEGHEOGEROEORORUROROEOHOEOEREOENS 


AIR COMPRESSOR 


Pennsylvania Class 3A, Air Cyl. 12”, Stroke 8”, 
Air Press. 40, R.P.M. 325, Serial #4396. Complete 
with Air filter, 55 Cu. Ft. Tank, Aftercooler, 40 =: 
H.P. Motor 550 V, 3 Phase, 60 Cyc., Compensator : 
and Belt : 


THE WORCESTER KNITTING COMPANY 


99 Franklin Street Worcester, Massachusetts 


Qereeeeeeeeecccensegencucnsescucesensencuans 





If this issue does not contain the : 


INFORMATION 

YOU WANT 

thout equipment available 
please write 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Ceoneecennencencecuenenensneucceqes 





Henenanenennenenoensner- 


Oneneennnensaeeeenone 


oeeuenenennees 






CNUHOEREDEDUROEOROUOEOOOHCUGUOORUOUEOEOLOUROOOROROEOEOEOEGOOOECEORORCOOEGUSESOROROEOOOOEOROROOEOOOREEDOREM 


i—Set of 40 Copper Cans 149” wide 
1—zZ7 Reeves Drive, B. B. 
1—3#00-0-1-2-3 Reves Drive, B. B. 
1—120” Padder 
1—5’ Diameter Copper can with Bearings 
& Gear 50” to 60” wide 
-40’ Tenter Frame 


SROOOORONeAeORAROROROOROROEDOROOEOEOEONES 










WANTED 


5” Ring Twisters 


6" to 62" Gauge 
Need 4, 090 to 5,000 spindles. Quote price, 
give iake, specific ations, age, location 
and he »Ww soon available. 
W-89, Textile World 
30 W. 42nd S Nev ork City | 


SOOUGONOADODOROENOOROEOROAOODONOOROOEOEOROE 


Foeeennceeeeencecnecesesesssceeeccsecnseces 






’ 
eeseneee 


Ps 
= 





LJUUHOOUOUOREONOUNTODEROHOUOOOOUORERENEOHODOREDOUGUOUOOEOEONOUOOOSOOOuOOUOOEOOEOHOOUOOORONOUNCHOOOEOONEEOE’ 


WANTED 
BRAIDERS 
10—4/ Braiders. 2—16/ Braiders. 2—18/ Braid- 
ers 2—20/ Braiders 
2—Rachelle Knitters. 
Looms for Narrow Fabrics 
1—Guimp Machine 
1—Slidecord. 1—Chenille 
Machines must be in perfect condition. 
AVIV TEXTILES LTD. 
366 Mayor St. Montreal, Quebec 


OLUEROGUHOREOHOGEREOHOEEOEOOEOEOOROEOEOOEOROREGEOREEOOROROEOEDORBROEERORSHEEERDEY 


OO 














WANTED 


FRINGE LOOM 


Please state lowest price, descrip- 
tion, etc. 
W-86, Textile World 
520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II] 


<OUCUEOEOEDEGUDEROGORODOROEDOOONOEOEONDOSEOUSOROAOECEOROOODSOEOEDEOEOUDERUROAOHOERHOOROROEOROREOEOEOEEOS 


TOU eeeeeeeesenceessoncescnnecsnscensecns: 









Your inquiry 
will have special value .. . 


if you mention this magazine, when writing 
advertisers. Naturally, the publisher will ap- 
preciate it . . . but more important, it will 
identify you as one of the men the advertisers 
wants to reach with his message and help to 
make possible enlarged future 


CUOUEOEDEAEOREUDOOEOOEOROEOOROSORERORDORE DERE DEEN DO ED EOE DEOEeGEOREEcEOeeEeeeapeneeanonsenesuonsneseons?! 


VeneOeoeeeeneneneneenonervecsssenenecsanee’ 


Tavecencnneeneenenncsccesnensnenecncecenseat 
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G@ SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 
POWER == MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


for Textile Mills 


(Continued from opposite page) 














ae 





MACHINE 





Textile Mills SUE 


BUY BETTER 


when they buy 
Power and Maintenance Equipment 


from 


thei LEAC 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
BELTING and TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
MACHINE TOOLS — MILL MOTORS 
MOTORS and GENERATORS 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 


H. LEACH MACHINERY COMPANY 


BELTING & 387 CHARLES STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. MOTORS 
Inspect the Largest Stock in Rhode Island 


MACHINERY 
COMPANY 





& GENERATORS 


ee ren Nnn een eee ENTE 











TRANSMISSION 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT | Electrical and 
TURBO-GENERATORS BOILERS I : Power Equipment | 


10000 KW. West. 2400 V. Cond. 2—1000 H.P. Heine—27 5¢ 


7500 KW. GE. 6600 V. Cond. 2— 600 H.P, Be W—2002 2 i 
5000 KW. GE. 13,200 V. Cond. 8 a re ee oe cae z 3 TURBO GENERATORS 
4000 KW. GE. 6600 V. Cond, ee . erling—1502 s 
3000 KW. GE. 600 V. Cond. 2— 160 H.-P. B&W Sterling—155 . 4 MOTOR GENERATORS SETS 
2500 KW. GE. 600 V. Cond. I— 167 H.P. HRT—150# 2 3 TRANSFORMERS 

- 1400 KW. West. 600 V. L.P. Cond 1— 60 H.P. HRT—125# ee OIL CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
625 KW. Te orry~ -Allis—600 V. Cond 2 3 
500 KW. GE. 2300 V. Mixed P. MOTOR GENERATOR 2: ALTENATORS 
500 KW. GE. 600 V. Cond. 1—75 KW. West. 2200/250 V. 3-wire, CI. i i MOTORS—A.C. and D.C. 


175 H.P. G.E. Turbine—only ae : f : 5 : : MOTORS—VARIABLE SPEED 
BELTED GENERATOR 


AIR COMPRESSORS : 
1190 Cu. Ft.—IR—2 stage Direct Motor 1—500 KW. G.E. 550 V. 225—RPM. iy. a HEMPHILL & CO., inc. : 


: Driven. = = 

: 1580 Cu. Ft.—IR—2 stage Direct Motor PUMPS = 1602 53rd St. North Bergen, N. J. 

= riven = = = 

: + a sais i. alain: ities 1—4000 GPM, DeLav “ Cent. 195 Ht. HEA — FE ssssscssossssnvnsscssccoocennvnneccccvoeeonsnvvsnncsccocecnnsnsnscsnoveceennsnnsscceeensnnsssnssccccoet0: : 

a See ge ee Se ee ee Driven by 300 HP. G.E., 2200 V. motor ; 

3 599 Cu. Ft.—IR—2 stage Belted 1—3000 GPM, DeLav: zh Cent. 290 Ft. Head = grsseneenssscccvevssccccenvsnccccsnnssncocensnnnocvecensssvecgnssocuserenssnneersasasussansnene onennveree's 

: ai ie” a > Driven by 300 H.P. G E. 2200 Vv. mc ne = § Yok. 3 

: 73 Cu Ft —TR-ERT atten er 1—1500 GPM, DeLaval Cent. 290 Ft. He i i NEW = U SED i 

: 1460 ce + Driven by 200 H.P. G.E., 2200 V. me ae . : 3 

| by M6 Cu, FL-IR—$ stage Belted 200% = ,_109 GPM, Gould Fire Pump, 281 Ft. | MACHINE TOOLS |: 

: He 

: G.E. CENTRIFUGAL COMPRESSOR Sates n by 150 H.P. G.E., 2200 V. motor i ¢ Lathes Planers 

oan ~8800/10800 Prossu 32/39.6 "Driv . i 73. TP: G e300 y saetee : f Drills Milling Meshines 

: ime-——S? ress re 32/39.0. iven by jo q UG. oe é oto : 4 

: ven by 820 H.P. G.E. Turbine. i— 750 GPM, Worth. Fire Pump, i6x9x12. = § Shapers Geer Cutters, ete. 

3 lition excellent, Ste am Driven. This item never used. = : 

MOTORS »+ POWER EQUIP. 

: 14—Motors, 25 cycle, 449-550 volts : : Turbo-Generators 

H.P. ranging from 15 to 350 z § br en > : 

: . s 3 rs—B e = 

: Also transformers, engines and cranes : § Pumps : 

: Send us your inquiries 2: § . 5 

A i] O°BRIEN 

A, LEE ELLIS €0., U. S. Mchy. Bldg., Boston, Mass. © : 

. y B-, , : i MACHINERY COMPANY i 

: The Buyer Must Be Satisfied—Always = § 113 N. 3rd St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ; 

avers SOvOnDoneenneneeneeseneonesenseneesenecenoeeneeseceeneoenonscssssaneeoeceseeesaqeeneccencacenonecesesooosooneseceeneoneeseossconooesecescgsonseseeessconeescecssennonsececnseneoessceccononosscccnseoocesoes Ty siemens itlciagtealdaaapaaaiecmaisiaiadiials 
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G@ SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 


Tere ANT ENGINEER WANTED 


Kesponsible position as plant engineer for —— 
textile company with mills in this country ant 
foreign. Headquarters New England. Want steam 
and hydro power experience and executive ability 
to organize and operate maintenance shops employ 
ing approximately 300 men Should know modern 
machine shop practice Salary equivalent to re 
sponsibilities ‘ 
P-95, Textile World 
23) West 42nd St., New York City 


r I seapenenents 
ATT ie 


POSITIONS VACANT 


(See also “Selling Opportunity’ Offered) 


AT ABSOLUTE AUCTION 


Sale of the Machinery and Equipment of 


THE KAY & TODD TEXTILE MFG. PLANT 
MANUFACTURERS OF UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


To be sold on the Premises, located at ELKS MILLS, Maryland, 4 miles north of 
Elkton, Maryland and 5 miles south of Newark, Delaware. (Guide signs will be 
posted on leading roads). 


Sale starts THURSDAY, February 26, 1942 
at 10 A. M. Sharp, Daylight Saving Time. 


Equipment includes 23 Knowles Looms, 4x4, (four 64”, thirteen 72”, two 80”, and 
four 82"); 13 Crompton Looms, 4x4, (one 65", two 66", and ten 76”); 75 Take-up 
Wheels; 75 Ratchet Wheels; 87 Loom Beams; Spare Parts for Looms; 46 Schaum 
and Ulinger Jacquards (33 Double and 13 Single); 3 Altemus 10’ Beaming Frames; 
1 Altemus Splitting Machine; 1 Universal Back Winder, 6 Spindles; 1 Weft (Alte- 
mus), 30-Spindle Winding Frame; 1 Altemus, 30-Spindle Winding Frame; 1 Weft 
(Altemus) 48-Spindle Winding Frame; 1 Whitin Quiller, 378 Spindles; 1 Royle Card 
Stamping Machine, French Index; 2 Parks & Woolson Cloth Folders (1 full width 
and | half-width); 1 Miller Finishing Press; 2 Card Trucks; 1,000,000 Lingoes; Over 
1,000 Winding Frame Bobbins; Over 1,000 Quiller Bobbins; Loom Weights; Glass 
Rods; 467 ft. 1-15/16" Shafting; 139 ft. 2-7/16" Shafting; 92 Hangers; 84 Steel and 
Wood Split Pulleys; Balance Wheels; 1-50 H.P. Westinghouse 3-Phase, 60-Cycle, 
220-Volt, A.C. Motor, 870 R.P.M., complete with sliding base, in excellent condi- 
tion; 1 Westinghouse Auto Starter, Type A, 3 Phase, 60 Cycles, 220 Volts, 40-50 
H.P.; Also conduits, wires, fittings, etc.; 1-10-K.W., D.C. Generator, 115 Volts, 950 
R.P.M.; 1 Slate Panelboard for D. C. Generator; Scrap Iron; Scrap Rags; Scrap 
Paper; Tons of Scrap Cardboard. Office Equipment and Supplies. 


INSPECTION: Mill open 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. Daylight Saving Time. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, February 24 and 25, 1942, 


Full list and description of all articles to be sold will be furnished on application 
to Auctioneer 


UPEUEOHODOESTEO ESO RDECOREEDRO FUER OCERTENES 
OOOHENOEEROROOODEREHOHOOTORHCEREOEEOEOOE® 


FORDEAASAAASSAAERDAAE RDS DADADAAAADEREAAg SA RANDEDOORNONRES 


EXPERIENCED FIXERS on any type seam- 
ess hose machines Ainslie Knitting Ma- 
chine Co., 750 Grand Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 


eseueeenenencneans 


EXPERIENCED CIRCULAR KNITTING Ma 
chine Fixers wanted for Heavy Gauged 
Machines. P-63, Textile World, 330 W 42nd 
St.. New York, N. Y 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY! For man with 
creative ability, to take charge sample 
making, cost calculation novelty twisted yarns 
State experience and salary desired. Replies 
treated confidentially. Reply to P-64 Textile 
World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N y 


senanessasasaassree 


EXPERIENCED FIXER and machinist on tap 

looms Steady work year round, Apply in 
writing stating experience and give references 
Oxford Mills, Inc., North Oxford, Massachu 


setts 


WOOLEN MILL SUPERINTENDENT, with ex 
ecutive ability and successful record as man- 
of personnel and production for well 
Eastern mill producing Wool Speci- 
Unusual opportunity P-79, Textile 

330 W 42nd St., New York, N. Y 


NARROW FABRICS, man to assist Superin- 

tendent in weaving cotton non-elastic web 
bings State experience and salary expected 
Write P-80, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St 
New York, N. Y 


KNIT GOODS FINISHER wanted for all wool 
and cotton back overcoating and topcoating 
with outstanding ability and 

th previous employers P-94 


330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 


Also, at PUBLIC AUCTION, on day before above sale 
at Newark, Delaware, WEDNESDAY, February 25, 1942, 


To be sold on Premises, at 2 P.M., Daylight Saving Time 








POSITIONS WANTED 
( See also “Selling Opportunity Wanted’’) 


GRAY BRICK FACTORY BUILDING, 42'x110’, 1 story and basement, now rented 
at $50 month. Taxes $73.80 year. Located on Cleveland Avenue, Newark, 
Delaware. On tract of .9 acres. Suitable for light manufacturing. Splendid loca- 
tion in heart of thriving industrial and agricultural center. 


WAYNE POSTEN, Auctioneer 


Room 924, Lafayette Bidg., 5th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone, LOMbard 1594 





PLANT ENGINEER, Plant and Mechanical 
Engineer: 46 years old, formerly employed 
for 20 years with one of the largest Textile 
companies in this country, College Graduate 
can furnish the best of references PW -51, 
Textile World 330 W. 42nd St New York, 
nn. = 
- a mans 
PRODUCTION EXECUTIVE Expert fabric 
technician and designer—stylist seeks con- 
ec requiring industrious and ntelligent 
pep lic ition of talents Successful past record 
rayon and allied fabric field PW-81, Tex 
World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 


' 
CUUOEDERUEEOUEUEEOEONEEEREOOUEOUOEEEUOUCUOEUEEEUOUUEREOOURUEEOUOEEOOUNEUOURSOOOOEEHOUEUOUEOOOOOUOEEOEOOUEOOUEOOOOEOOESOODEROOUUEEOUEOEOUEEOEOUEONOUGOOODEOOUEROEOOOEECUOORNEEUHEUEUUECUEEUSICEEROGEOEOODEUO SOOO ERNOEEETUENRUGOERONUOEEOUOOREOODFOOOORNOONUOOROOEROGEECHOROREOOOROROO ER 


rl saans sans 
TAPUAUDASEAUSGESULUGEODOOONEEASASORSSSARADORDAAEAASAASSISISUSOSUSESASSONONEOSISSSSP OO OROROROREDEEOROOEUODERESSSASSAAS EA SASAS SIRES ESRD SSSASASIISISLS BEASSASS LAS SSASSSS ORAS AA ASASSSADS AS 


Anepeeneeonseecnsesceenssesoeceses UEDDDEOROREREREREEOOOSORRNGEOEGODEOHOOGOODROOOEOEOROLGEOREOROGEGHSEODOOOOOUEOEOOOEOSOSGESESESORORUEDEOAORGESGROROSOEO DORR OO NESE EOEDEEODOOREOOSOOREEDES: 


Over Forty Years of 


Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


for textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring rhanagers, super- 
intendents, stylers, designers, salesmen, overseers, second hands, fixers, 
etc. Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Ine. 


Phone: Liberty 6547 294 Washington reet, Boston, Mass. 


=~ iat in SHDUUDDOOOOOOOOOUGHUONONAEROONONSEOONOOOEONGHOUAREREEUANESEREENSEREOEREOOOOOOOAUOOOREOOGHOOGLOGOOUSOOOOEONOEOGUOOOONNONOAOENOLOOOOONOGEOOOEOOOHOONOOEOREAGOOAOGEOODEAOOOOREOLESEONE seenencnnnnane 
PREPARATION FOREMAN including Warp 


sa Wining Silian aad Median with Gcet | OPPORTUNITY OFFERED 


ferences s open for position Ravor 


~ eeeeeceeeceeecces 
EXECUTIVE MECHANICAL ENGINEER de 
sires new permanent connectior Seventeen 
efficient supervision of engineering, con 
! maintenance, operatior office rou 
purchasing, material storage and indus 
problems Familiar with equipment in 
stallatior and Maintenance, water supply 
treatment, distribution and general engineer 
ne supervision PW-82, Textile World, 330 | 
W. 42nd St New York, N. Y 


OUOCUOROOEOHOEEOROOOEOEONROSORECEOROEROEEY 


cteeneneeneeceeeneensecnsecececcnens 


PROFESSIONAL 
SER VICES 


letails by mail n confidence -—_— _. —- —- 


“y cetate 1 either Ribbon or Broadfabrics ee a a 
: o eee PW g3 Textile World 330) Ww SALESMEN contacting Industrial Trade to | 
| 
| 
' 


: , ; a | represent manufacturer of complete line 
New York, N. ¥ r a | Maintenance Products backed by more than 
Gs ee ai aceon . | 50 years of experience Repeat orders, volume 
ENDENT OR OVERSEER OF | business, high rate of commission, protected 
territory Will consider applicants full time 
and also salesmen interested in additional lines 
Give complet 
Phe Excel 


| Ohio 


44 years old Scotch-Irish de 
years experience as a practical mill 
ll models of Drapers, Dobby, plain, 
linings, Rayons, Acetates, et« Ex 
man, also warp preparation, slash- 
ng, winding, et Thoroughly understand the 
operations of every department At present | s 
employed as an executive, but desire to make 
change Will go anywhere, and can furnish OPPORTUNITY WANTED 
the best of references. PW-84, Textile World 7 
W. 42nd St New York, N. Y SELLING AGENT, Drapery, Upholstering Fab- 
- - rics, With big following; paying high prices; 
TECHNICALLY TRAINED young man BS. de has New York showroom, all office facilities; 
gree chemical background experienced ir long experience styling, merchandising; will 
sales, and textile converting Employed, draft devote all time to production of mill with fair 
deferred PW-92, Textile World 30 W. 42nd output SA-85, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd 
St New York, N. Y i St New York, N. Y 


sior Varnish Works, Inc., Cleveland, 
SOUNOHAOOOEROORURGOEDURDOEGOEROROOEOEROROOEEOEEOONGOEOORGADOOSORRORGOREOORONSGERONONGREONOROGEOEESONE® 


= | LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 


Booklet — "'General Information Concerning 
Inventions & Patents'’ and ‘'Fee Schedule” 
sent without obligation. 


Established 1915 
Patents—Copyrights—Trade-Marks 
Suite 448, 815—15th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


CLONDOEDOAOROECOROREOEOROOROOEDEOROGEOROSOSOOREDAORORROROOEOROOSOEOSROROODORORESORED: eanannncanseee 


+ PATENT YOUR IDEA 


Od 


CU 
Teeeneeuevaseneeccscsecnesescenesesensnags 


TTI ei es LNURUUEHOUEUODEOEOURERGOEEOHREGAUOEROSEOOROOODEOSUOOSEOROUOEOOEOODASOEOUORODORUOREOROOOROOEONONHOOROOEOORS 


PLANT MANAGER :|/? Your inquiry 


enced plant and production manager 
rinting and finishing fields, seeks new cor : 
h progressive organization as plant man- E 


send a Sketch or Model 
iperintendent of production. Would con a € 
tion a ontact an between the New writing advertisers Naturally, the 


i Pla 
of your invention tor 
"4 CONFIDENTIAL Lilo WEWTOR 
market and mill on production troubles and publisher will appreciate it . but 5 ce neti fl 





will have special value .. . 


if you mention this magazine, when 


eenensoenenee 
HOC UI NOE TRLOT IRODONETRSSRE TEND 


a aT 
rk 5 CONSULTATION 
adjustmen At present et! ved. Experienced i more important, it will identify you as : : FREE (reenr uty PATENT ewsincer 
vith both northern and southern labor = one of the men the advertiser wants 3 | : U. S. Pat. Off. records searched 
a wer cans — ee City : : to reach with his message. |: for ANY Invention or Vente tak 
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Wanted: Equipment, Yarns, Fabrics, See page 232, Dismantling: See page 230 
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A WAR MESSAGE 


to 


ALL EMPLOYERS 


x From the United States Treasury Department * 


Winninc Tus War is going to take the mightiest effort 
America has ever made—in men, in materials, and in 
money! Every dollar, every dime that is not urgently 
needed for the civilian necessities of food, clothing, and 
shelter, must, if we are to secure final Victory, be put into 
the war effort. 

An important part of the billions required to produce 
the planes, tanks, ships, and guns our Army and Navy 
need must come from the sale of Defense Bonds. Only 
by regular, week by week, pay-day by pay-day invest- 
ment of the American people can this be done. 

This is the American way to win. This is the way to 
preserve our democratic way of life. 

Facing these facts, your Government needs, urgently, 
your cooperation with your employees in immediately 


enrolling them in a 


PAY-ROLL SAVINGS PLAN 


The Pay-Roll Savings Plan is simple and efficient. 
It provides, simply, for regular purchases by your em- 
ployees of United States Defense Bonds through system- 
atic—yet voluntary—pay-roll allotments. All you do is 
hold the total funds collected from these pay-roll allot- 
ments in a separate account and deliver a Defense Bond 
to the employee each time his allotments accumulate to 


an amount sufficient to purchase a Bond. 


The Pay-Roll Savings Plan has the approval of the 
American Federation of Labor, the Congress for Indus- 
trial Organization, and the Railroad Brotherhoods. It is 
now in effect in several thousand companies varying in 
number of employees from 3 to over 10,000. 

In sending the coupon below, you are under no obliga- 
tion, other than your own interest in the future of your 


country, to install the Plan after you have given it your 









consideration. You will receive—l, a booklet describing 
how the Plan works; 2, samples of free literature fur- 
nished to companies installing the Plan; 3, a sample 
employee Pay-Roll Savings authorization card; and 4, 
the name of your State Defense Bond administrator who, 
can supply experienced aid in setting up the Plan. 

To get full facts, send the coupon below 
—today! Or write, Treasury Department, Sec- 
tion B, 709 Twelfth St., NW., Washington, D. C. 


HOW THE PAY-ROLL SAVINGS 
PLAN HELPS YOUR COUNTRY 


1 It provides immediate cash now to produce the finest, 
deadliest fighting equipment an Army and Navy ever 
needed to win. 


2 It gives every American wage earner the opportunity for 

financial participation in National Defense. 

3 By storing up wages, it will reduce the current demand 

e for consumer goods while they are scarce, thus retarding 
inflation. 

4 It reduces the percentage of Defense financing that must 
be placed with banks, thus putting our emergency financ- 
ing On a sounder basis. 

= It buildsa reserve buying power for the post-war purchase 

ae of civilian goods to keep our factories running after the 


war 


6 It helps your employees provide for their future. 







MAKE EVERY PAY-DAY...BOND DAY! 


UTS CSD LU Seeaee Las 


This space is @ contribution to NATIONAL DEFENSE by Textile World. 


GPO 16—25943-1 Form No. DSS-BP-2 


















“We shall need and demand 
DOUBLED and QUADRUPLED 
PRODUCTION... — 


PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS TO THE NATION, DEC. 9, 1941. 
“M-Day is here... from now on business is under march- 


ing orders—fighting the BATTLE OF PRODUCTION.” 


EQUIPMENT 


*_ 
is HIE first question before all American industry today is: “Does our pro- 
duction contribute directly toward winning the war?” Never, in the history 
of America, biggest industrial producer in the world, have production 
facilities been expanded so rapidly . . . never have such mountains of 
material of war been produced by American factories. In many 
instances, existing equipment is being crowded to the limit. Addi- 
tions to present production capacity are being rushed, more 
new plants are being built .. . and production still lags far 
behind the stupendous demands of the President's new 
WAR PRODUCTION GOALS. One of the crucial 
needs is equipment—more equipment—and still 
more equipment—Y ES’ TERDAY. When impor- 
tant operations are held up by delayed deliver- 
ies of equipment, one sure way of speeding 
operations is by the installation of good 
USED equipment, as countless manu- 
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“Swap In- “Get in the 


SCRAP ... 


cvery ounce 


ventories to 
Relieve Short- 


ages.” — Depart- counts.” Scarce 


mentofCom- materials, metals, 


merce Bulletin. For rubber, and surplus 


many months, priori- new or USED equip- 
ties and allocations have ment must be made 


delayed deliveries of available for war produc- 


tion.—Wilbur A. Nelson, 


as Priorities Administrator. 


: , facturers throughout the country 
parts, materials and equip- ) 


are doing. Used equipment 
ment essential to the expan- dealers and other advertis- 
ers in the Searchlight 
Sections of McGraw- 
Hill publications 
are supplying 
this vital 
need. 


sion or continued operation ot The nation-wide “Salvage for 


all industry. Many manutactur- Victory” drive of the Bureau of 





ers are attempting to operate “‘on Industrial Conservation is en- 


short rations”; some have enough deavoring to salvage materials and 


and to spare; others have unbalanced prevent waste. Automobile grave- 


inventories—both shortages and. sur- yards are expected to yield 3,750,000 


pluses. tons of scrap . . . women are asked to 


War speed-up calls for the pooling of carry purchases—to save wear on delivery 


facilities through cooperation of individual trucks . . . merchants are asked to save waste 
producers, swapping inventories to relieve paper, metal, rags, rubber—to enable mills 


shortages that block production. and factories to operate at full blast. 


PAR TS—Inventories MATERIALS 


“SEARCHLIGHT” Can Help You Do Your Part... 


The Searchlight Section of McGraw-Hill publications acceptance gets ACTION—FAST ACTION. If you 
otter the accepted means used by industry to even up sur- WANT parts, materials or equipment—used or new— 


or HAVE a surplus you are willing to sell, to assist some 
other producer send us details. We shall be glad to send 
our space recommendations, cost, etc., immediately. 
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pluses and shortages that tie up needed capital—or slow 


up production. Rates are low, and “Searchlight’s” wide 
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Now esmectaitly... 
YOUR EQUIPMENT. 
NEEDS PROTECTION 





Correct lubrication, cleansing and protection of small moving | 
parts of intricate machines in your mill is essential to efficient 
operation and quality production . . . and 3-IN-ONE Oil meets 
these requirements. Write for special mill prices today, to... 
THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, Distributors, Jersey City, N. J. 


"3-IN-ONE” OIL | 





machine and haad knitting 


Yarns 
| French-Bradford | 


tor 


BATHING SUITS 
OUTERWEAR 
HOSIERY 
UNDERWEAR 


(Complete color assortments 


American Woolen 
Company 


225 Fourth Avenue New Yor* 
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WAR TEACHES 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
ADEQUATE EQUIPMENT 


As in war, so in the mill, human en- 
ergy, courage, and good judgment are 
of little value without suitable equip- 
ment. 


Therefore, the modern mill, in its war 
against financial loss, finds it essential 


EMERSON 
CONDITIONING OVENS 
TO PROVIDE ACCURATE 
MOISTURE DATA FOR 

RAW MATERIAL, 


STOCK IN PROCESS, 
AND FINISHED PRODUCT 





Shown above as an example is one of 
our several models. This is a ten- 
basket oven, having ten perforated 
metal baskets 8” dia. x 9” deep. We 
have both floor and table models for 
all branches of the industry—wool, 
cotton, rayon, and silk. 


Emerson Ovens are electrically heated and 
controlled and can be left operating sev- 


eral hours without attendance and without 


scorching of samples. 


EMERSON APPARATUS CO. 


177 Tremont St. Melrose, Mass. 
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OAKITE 


CLEANING 


ml 








FOR EXAMPLE: 


DYE VATS NOW CLEANED BETTER 
THE EASIER, FASTER OAKITE WAY 


Is your mill working on Government orders 
for dyed goods? If so, you must not only dye 
Still available from stock are completely a cotton, wool and other fabrics to rigid speci- 
finished Bunting Bronze Standardized fications, but must SAVE TIME in cleaning 
Bearings for electric motors and machin- a vats between dye operations. And here’s how 


ery of all kinds. Hundreds of sizes ; you can do this work easier, faster: 


meeting many urgent needs promptly = Just apply recommended Oakite cleaning 
and economically. The Bunting Brass & a solution with the Oakite Steam Gun. You 
Bronze Company, Toledo, Ohio. Ware- ; get the TRIPLE combination of heat, 
houses in All Principal Cities. q mechanical force and detergent action that 
a thoroughly, speedily removes dye accumula- 
tions and scum deposits. Equipment is left in 
the spotless condition quality dyeing re- 
quires. Details FREE on request. 































OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames Street, New York, N. Y. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities of the U. S. and Canada 


OAKITE Yq CLEANING 
MATERIALS... METHODS... SERVICE FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMENT 
RAPER SOAPS are Dependable Soaps. 
For a great many years the J. O. Draper 


Company has been supplying the textile indus- 
try with better soaps for finishing processes. 
‘ ‘ 7 ~ 
DEPENDABLE 
| The industry has come to realize that the phrase 
“Depend On Draper” is not just an advertising 
slogan, but a fact that is of real help in the 
production of better cloth. 














Write for literature and prices. 


J.0. DRAPER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
“Low Prices Never Bought Quality” 





Ask your mill supply or electrical 
wholesaler. Write for catalog 
giving exact s>ecification data. 














ROME SOAP MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Textile, Laundry 


and 





Special Soaps 


WRITE US FOR 
UO PAUL ID Chae T LTD ch) SAMPLES AND 
PRECISION BRONZE BARS + BABBITT METALS 


QUOTATIONS ROME, N. Y. 
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Ml 175 VICTORIA 


VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES 


Single Fold, Double Fold, or Black Core—for 
high quality at low cost. The Victoria Paper 
Mills Company, Fulton, New York. 


Founded eb in 1880 





D.R. KENYON & SON | 


RARITAN, N. J. 


TENTERING 
and DRYING 
MACHINERY 











H. G. LORD comments on 


Rubber 


See page 6 
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Tere are no “demand” charges or “peak load” rates 
to haunt the owners of The Frissell Fabric Co. in operat- 
ing their thread and braid mill at Higganum, Conn... . 
The “Caterpillar” Diesel D13000 Engine shown here, 
driving a 75-kw. generator, provides all the light and 
power that’s needed for the entire plant—on only 41% 
gallons of 6'2c fuel per hour. 

“Caterpillar” Diesel-generated electricity is economical 
beyond the “small business’ operator’s dreams of a few 
years ago. And no wonder! . .. These simple, compact 
power-plants burn even such extra-cheap fuel as No. 3 
domestic burner oil; burn it cleanly and completely— 
without waste. 

Maintenance and depreciation are similarly low — 
due to rugged construction, precision manufacture, ‘‘Hi- 
Electro” hardened crankshaft journals and cylinder liners, 
positive-protection fuel and oil filters, and other long- 
life features. In fact, a total operating cost of 1c or less 
per kw.-hour is the rule rather than the exception among 
the thousands of ‘Caterpillar’? Diesel owners. 

If your electricity is now costing you 2c or more per 
kw.-hour and your monthly bills are running $50 or over, 
a “Caterpillar” Diesel can do a money-saving job for 
you too. 

WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION. Tell us something about 
your plant set-up, power requirements, and present power type and 


cost—and we'll gladly estimate the savings possible with ‘‘Caterpillar”’ 
Diesel power. Or see your ‘Caterpillar’ dealer, 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. ° PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


ENGINES AND ELECTRIC SETS 
YESE FOR VICTORY—Our armed forces have 


first call on ‘'Caterpillar'’ produc- 


tion. We thank customers who have 
; suffered delivery delays by giving clear 
right-of-way to our Victory efforts. 











THE Right ™ 


DRIVE” BROUGHT 


3 CARTER M 






Victory over a production problem .. . the task of 
stepping up production. . . doing it quickly to meet 
pressing demands. That was the case of the Carter 
Mills Company at Lincolnton, N. C. 
In this mill the lineshaft was already overburdened 
to the point where main drive pulleys could not 
carry the load . . . yet more speed was required to 
take care of increased production . . . by modern- 
izing this drive . . . which included new pulleys of 
correct design and Dodge-Timken Special Duty 
Pillow Blocks . . . the problem was solved quickly 
and economically. 
Dodge Power Transmission Units are bringing 
“Victory” to many plants where “all-out” produc- 
tion demands rugged equipment . . You can 
depend on Dodge. Call on 
your local Dodge Distribu- 
tor in any emergency — you 
will find his service and 
stocks a quick way to solve 
operating problems. 
DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Mishawaka, Indiana, U.S.A. 


ee 


“THE RIGHT \ 
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Coffing’s 


IMPROVED 
Standard Type 


Spur Geared 
CHAIN HOIST 


Industry today needs Coffing’s 
Model Y-C Ball Bearing Spur 
Geared Chain Hoists because 
they give years of trouble-free 
operation and speed up produc- 
tion in most lines of defense work. 
Built in six capacities from 14 to 
4 tons and guaranteed against 
defective material and workman- 
ship. Sold by leading distributors 
the country over. Contact your 
nearest dealer or write for Gen- 


eral Catalog No. JG-5 


COFFING HOIST COMPANY 


800 Walter Street 


Danville, Illinois 


RATCHET LEVER HOISTS SPUR GEARED HOISTS 
ELECTRIC HOISTS 
TROLLEYS 


LOAD BINDERS DIFFERENTIALS 





RALPH E. LOPER Co. 


Industrial Engineers 


GREENVILLE, S.C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Specializing COST SYSTEMS 
in TextileCosts woORK LOAD STUDIES 
and Operating 
Methodsfor PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
More Thana COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 


Quarter of 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


a Century 





| WE'VE LEARNED A LOT 
am IN OUR 50 YEARS! 


50 years of specialized experience in produc- 
ing tanks and tubs for the textile industry 
has taught us some things that will be valuable 
to youl 











Let us tell you about our complete Caldwell 
service, which includes Stainless Steel-lined 
tanks and tubs—round, rectangular and spe- 
cial shapes. Catalog on request. 


W. E. CALDWELL CO. 


Incorporated 


2060 Brook St. Louisville, Ky. 
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When Did I See 
That Article 
in Textile World? 


? 


\ \e Fé, 


™~ 4 





_ 


— 
ee 


OU can save time in these busy days, 
by referring to your mill copy of the 
Textile World Yearbook and Catalog 
whenever this question comes up in the 
day’s work. Beginning on page 107 of 
the 1941 edition, you will find an Index 


to Textile World for 1940. 
The Index to Textile World for 1941 is 


now in preparation and copies will be sent 
free of charge on request. 

Answers to hundreds of other ques- 
tions are also contained in this handy 
“looking-up”’ place. 

That’s why we say—Whatever question 
comes up in the day’s work, look it up 
first in the 


TEXTILE WORLD 
YEARBOOK and CATALOG 


New York, N. Y. 


330 West 42nd Street 

















STYLE 28 


ROVING TRUCK 


LANE 


CANVAS 
TRUCKS 


For the well equipped mill 


W. T. LANE & BROS.., Inc. 


Manufacturers, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


“Service & Quality” 
MILLBURY- MASSACHUSETTS 


U.S.A. 


Southern Representative 
Samples MR. JOHN P. BATSON, 
on request P.O. Drawer 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
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HOW VEEDER-ROOT 


HELPED TO 


& 


It took two years of rough-handed research to do this remarkable 
job of glamorizing. It took merciless testing for elasticity, recover- 
ability, abrasion resistance, tensile strength. And in much of this 


testing, Veeder-Root Counting Devices supplied the facts-in- 
figures that guided the work. In the abrasion test shown be- 
low, an electric counter was preset for a definite number of heel- 
scuffs to be administered by a machine . . . and exactly at that 
number, the counter acted to stop the machine. Then 

on the basis of the counter’s records, changes were 


made in the fabric and the test repeated ‘til the stockings 


measured up. 


This is one of the innumerable ways in which 

Veeder - Root is counting toward Victory in 

the textile industry . . . and every other industry. Ag 
if your work counts importantly in war production orem 
time economy .. . let’s see how 


a Veeder-Root Prede- 
_ termining Counter, 


electrically operated, 


con 


trols the machine 


used for testing abra- 
sion-resistance of cot- 


ton 
tor 
wat 


stockings. Opera- 
does not have to 
ch the machine... 


counter signals her 
when test is completed. 
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